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THE GOLDEN MASK. 


BY TIE AUTHOR OF 
“The Stranger's Secret,” “ Man and J1is Idol,” “ The Seventh 
Marriage,’ “ The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
a 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE SEEDS OF VENGEANCE. 
She listened and sate, till night grew late, 
Bound by a weary spell; 
Then a face came in at the garden gate, 
And s wondrous thing befell. 
George Macdonald. 

Ir would be difficult to say which made the greater 
impression on the sensitive Vida, the words to 
which Fabian Temple's wife had given utterance, or 
the manner which had accompanied their utterance. 

The words startled her. 

She listened to them with mingled astonishment 
and incredulity ; but when she came to regard the 
speaker with close scrutiny, they were half forgotten 
in wonder at the spectacle presented to her gaze. 

The two had seldom met except in a casual and 
unimportant way. But Vida had in her mind the 
image of asad, patient woman, with gentle eyes and 
shining brown hair, smoothly parted, sitting in ber 
black velvet dress hour, after hour by her husband's 
side while he wrote on and on, scarcely conscious of 
her presence, 

That was Fabian’s wife as she had many a time 
recalled her as in a picture. 

Who, then, was the woman before her ? 

Still Fabian’s wife; but how changed, how mar- 
vellously, almost miraculously changed! 

The brown hair, no longer smooth and shining, 
hung in a tangled, frowsy mass over a brow which 
the sorrow, despair, madness—what was its right 
name ?—of a few days had already seamed with deep 
furrows. The placid eyes, no longer patient, no 
longer swimming in the light of affection, blazed with 
unnatural fierceness. ; 

The cheeks were hollow, the lips, once red, were 
colourless and. scarred where iu some moment of 
agony they lad been bitten through. 
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Even the dress betokened the change which had! struck her clenched hand upon the table as she ex- 


come over the wearer. Far different to the old black 
velvet gown in which se had passed her days was 
the attire she now assumed—a rich silk that clung 


about her knees, rain-bespattered, mud-stained, and | 


hanging hero and there in strips as if it had been 
trailed through thorns and brambles, and across a 
country like a morass. 

At the sight of the change thus suddenly wrought 
in the woman before her, Vida could not repress a 
shudder. 


itself upou her. 

Was it not obvious that the fortune which had 
suddenly come to Fabian and herself had turned her 
brain ? 

On this supposition, and this only, her words and | 
the appearance she presented were alike accounted for, 
and on this poiut Hilda’s next remark was con- 
vVincing. 7 

“Tt is. natural that you should distrust me,” she 
said. 

“Indeed, no; I have no cause to do so,” Vida 
returned. | 
“What! Nocause? Do you forget who I am, and 
the wrong that, being what I am, I have innocently 
done you? You know me—the world knows me— 
as Fabian Temple's wife. The wife of the man who 
is rioting in the fortune that should bave been 

yours.” 

“He is welcome to all he has,” replied Vida; and 
then following up‘the idea she had formed that it 
was this fortune of which they were speaking that 
had turned her companion’s brain, she added, “ I 
have enough, more than enough, for all my neces- 
sities. Wealth seldom brings happiness. Often it 
proves a, misfortune to thoss*who become possessed 
of it.” 

“Wrongly possessed of it,” said Hilda, 
strong emphasis on the first word. 

“ Ay, and rightly, too; it is better to be contented 
than rich.” 

It was a simple truth, but it seemed especially 


with a 


| 
} 





She was still more pained as the cause of | 
this change—so far as she could surmise it—forced | 





irritating to the listener. Her eyes flashed, and she 


claimed 

“You are so meek! so wretchedly content and 
spiritless. You see a fortune slip out of your grasp, 
and make no effort to regain it. You see another 
rioting in the world at your cost, and look on as 
placidly as if no wrong were done you. Heavens! 
Do you never thick what this fortune would have 
brought you?” 

“ Not happiness, I fear.” 

“And why not? It would have made yon the 
envy of the county—raised you into the best societv 
—given you the right to pick and cloose among the 
elder sous of the higkest families. ‘l'here is nothing 
in the way of luxury or ambition that you could not. 
have commanded. ‘Think of that, Vida; think of it! 
And all this you have forfeited !” 

“You forget that I am bound by my father's will. 
The unfortunate difference between him and his 
adopted son iuduced him to take a course for which 
no doubt he had sound reasons, and to leave the will 
of which you speak.” 

‘* And which you have never disputed.” 

“ Disputed !” 

“Not though Ambrose Copley is your lover, and 
this will robs him of his fortune, even should he 
escape with his life. You have permitted him to use 
this will for the purpose of raising money, even 
before he has the legal right to do so. Until proof of 
your father’s death is forthcoming, his will is of 


| no account; yet you have permitted this—this 





person 

“Your husband ?” 

“Yes, my—my husband—to act as if it were, and to 
lord it over every one, as David Hyde's favoured heir. 
Have you no friends? No advisers? What sort of 
practitioner is this Ewen Ascott, your father’s legal 
friend, that he permits you to be thus victimized! 
I am indignant at the thought of such double deal- 
ing.” 

Her indignation was not assumed, and by means of 
. she was slowly working herself into a state of 

ury. 

“T have not thought it necessary to call on Mr 
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Ascott to interfere,” said Vida, qaictly; “I donot 
entertaina hope that my father yet lives, and I have no 
reason to question the genuimeness of his will.” 

‘“‘ Tell me,” said she, impatiently, “ did its contents 
awaken no surprise in your mind ?” 

“ A little, I confess.” 

“You were not prepared to find the name of 
Fabian Temple holding the place it doesin it?” 

“ No.” 

“Tiere was nothing to lead you to suspect that ?’ 

“Nothing.” 

“So far as you know, the footing on which your 
father and he stood was that of neighbours—not 
friends. They had no close, no business relations?” 

Mv father had cuployed him once or twice, I 
think. 
As a copying clerk?” 

“It was to draw up some deed, I believe. 

‘** Not to draw up his will, you are sure?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“ All that you know of the matter, then, isthat David 
[ydecmployed Fabian Temple to draw a deed for him, 


” 


yd 
and in return left him the bulk of his property, ex- 
cluding his adopted son, and leaving you in com- 
parative poverty? . That is» the position of © affairs, 
uu bave po doubts, no suspicions; your mind 
ntertains ho apprehension of foul play. You take 
a simple girl's view of all this and are content.” 
“ You think I should have been more circumspect.” 
“1 think your suspicionsshould Lave been aroused, 
The place where your father was last seen —so near to 
wretvhed home. Tae mystery attending his 
The factthat the will is of so strange 
a character. All this ought to have struck those on 
whom you should have relied for advice. Lven the 
fact that Fabian acts as if he knew that your father 
no more, is fall of suspicion. Others only 
ect, why, then, should he know? Others be- 
that David Hyde may yet see the light of 


vet y 
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Gisappearance. 
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licy ul 
eaven again, aud yet Fabian Temple does not Lesitate 
tu squauder lis iuheritance by auticipation. Why 
Why? Because——” 
lut Vida put up her ands, her face kiudling with 
h 
~ Hold!" she eried, “this is too dreadful. 
rds from-your lips!” 
And why not?” 
. Lus ! hush! You 
i , heaven fergive you!—and tha 
we denouncing him, in words to which I 
lt is# herrible-crime at you 
annotemtawit: « You caunot lave ior- 
rself so far.” . 
forgotten nothing,” retarded the excited 
a face whiite with suppressed 
hands to rigi * You 
mad. IL real the suspicion in your eyes, 
that this sudden fortune has unhinged 
are deceived. L come liere the 
{ g that might have turned a stronger 
ad 1 come he xcited, exasperate i, driven to the 
extreme verge of endurance. But [ am sar Calmly 
vithout flinching I have laid down for myseli a line 
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ly I will pursue, and step by step | am 


uly Wil 
at the end is 


ing forward in that destined path ; 
li know hereafter; meanwhile, thiuk of what L 
vid. VPonder the hints IL have given you, and 
-try and 
with 


Wh 


nur lover's sake—for his sake, Vida 
recal whatever will connect Fabian Tewple 

iv father’s will and your father’s fate.” 

While yet speaking sue moved with a haughty 

ariug, tottering step, towards the window by 

ich sue bad entered. 

Vida, terrified and bewildered, caught her words, 
urdly dared trust herself to believe in their 
ad siguificance. 

t was not till Hilda Temple had moved several 
feet, that she put out her hand as if to detain her. 

‘Oh, stay, stay,” she cried, “you cannot mean 
that my father died by Fabian Temple's i and ?” 


“ I cannot prove it,” was the cold rejoinder, 


yet 


t le 
ub lie 


d 





“But you thiuk—you are persuaded—Ok, no, no! 
lare not ask you that question. Aud yet, if it was 
hint at this, why did you come here to- 


+ 


ht ? 

Hilda returned two paces. 

“ Because,” she said, “it was my will that youshould 
as I see, that you should suspect as IL suspect, 
nd that whatever L do may be borne out. by your 


I 
not to 
nig 


seo 
an 
testimony. From to-night yeu will think of your 
father’s fate as you have never thought of it before. 
There is no need for me tolead yeu on. I have said 
euou 
be fierce and clamorous, and I—God kuows if IL 
shall have the strength to hold my purpose then, 
Good night! Good night!” 

She waved her hands as if to forbid Vida to follow, 
and so made for the window, and drawing the curtain 
aside with a snatch, stepped into the garden. 

It was starlight ; but the light was feeble and it 
was with many a plunge and stumble that she made 


} 


cb. When next we meet, it will be you who will | he could not escape from the Lady Edith! 





her way to the gate by which slid hail entoréd thé, 
overgrown and tangled wilde 
hense stood, t 

0 her astonishment some one stood at the gate: 

“Hallo!” shouted a gruff voice-as she reached it. 

It was old Abner. 

He was standing leaning with both hands on the top 
of the gate, and by its aid supporting a long pipe which. 
he appeared to be smoking, though it was not at the 
moment alight. 

Whatanore natural thanthatanold man.should stroll | 
down to the garden gate to smoke his pipe? What 
more natural either than that being thus engaged, 
under the placid. stars, he should have been startled 
by the appearance of a stranger from the house ? 

“Itis only me. I have just quitted your mistress's 
room,” said the visitor with a quiet firmness. 

Why, as I tive, it’s Mrs. Temple!” exclaimed the 
garrulous old man. 

“ Yes: pray urlock the gates. I am late.” 

“Late!” ejaculated Abner. “The very word as 
Mr. Fabian used when he a here by appointment 
to meet my poor dear maste® the morning as ever 
was after tliat dreadful night. ‘I'm late,*says he, 
‘Late’ eatly enough this time,’ says I. ‘I'll wait,’ 
he says’ ‘Do, sir,’ says I, and shows him into the 
drawing-room!" 

He whispered’ the lastiwords. 

“ The drawitig-room ?”'repeated Hilda, startled-at 
something Strange and péculiar in the old man’s 
tone. 

Yes where the will was found.” 

Speaking: in a lower/and still more impressive 
wlisper, he lifted the latch of the gate and held it 
wide, so°that the visitor might pass out. Somewhat 
strangely, tops he didnot close it after her ; but: ac- 
companied her, walking by her side in a close and 
confidential manner, until their figures were both 
lost in the shadows of the unbrageous trees that over- 
arched therdaddown which Hilda Temple took her 
Way. 

The night wind had risen, and the gate, first 
swinging to and fro, at last sliut and latched itself. 

Vida, looking from the window’ ‘which she had 
closed, heard the sound without heeding it. Her’ 
brain was ina whirl of excitement over what had 
passed that night, and what might yet bappen: Aw 
brose Copley might come! It was not yet too latel 4 
tle might have been alarmed at what had just h@ 
pened, and stillin concealment might be waiting 


| al! was quiet. 


Persuaded of this the gentle girl resumed’ ‘her 
watching, and sat a long, long while absorbed’in 
thought. 

At last the opening and closing of the gardetigate” 
startled her. A footstep caused her to throw open the 
window and look out. Some one drew near on tip- 
toe. 

“Who is it? 
voice. 

At the same moment old Abner stepped into the 
room, lighted pipe in hand. 

He had been more than an hour absent down the 
road ; but he did not think it necessary to explain that 
circumstance, 

With a roughand awkward apology foralarming his 
young mistress he retreated to his own quarters, and 


Speak!” cried Vida in a suppressed 


| soon after fell asleep before the kitchen fire, as was 


his wont. 

The silence which succeeded his retreat was un- 
broken by the iutrusion of any human being on the 
privacy of the quiet house that night. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
VOSPER'S INFATUATION. 

For in my breast a raging passion burns— 
A passion which hath made my nightly couch 
A place of torment, aud the light of day, 
With the gay intercourse of soeial men, 
Feel like the oppressive, airless pestilence. 

* * . * ° 
Black, lasting, deadly hate! 

Joanna Baillie. 

A LITTLE man in a great rage is always amusing, 
and it would have been difficult to find a less man 
ina greater rage than Doctor Vosper contrived to 
keep himself in during these days. 

lt seemed as if he never cooivc down, or enjoyed a 
moment's repose. 

His absurd jealousy was always at the boiling 
poiat, As an inmate of the Earl of Courtland’s house 
When 
she was not present there was sure to be something 
to remind him of her, and thus hig hepeless, impossi- 
ble passion was constantly quickened and kept alive. 

Did he entertain the faintest. hope that by any 
turn of fortune he could ever be anything more te 
her than ber medical attendaut ? 

Well, it is difficult te say.. Human vanity cannot be 
gauged. ‘There is a0 limit to infatuation. Still, 


No, it is hate! 


rnes¢” in whigh the?) 


ving for 8 hy was 
ihorvot my wile. She did it 


thiugh he could not thiuk so ftheanly of 
she thoaght of Mim, or know ag she knéw that this 
passion Of his Was one offthe jestdewith which sho 
amuséd her friénds; tts hard-to suppo% that he could 
have been unconscious that difference in rank placed 
an-im le barrier between them. 

One thing, howerver,.is certain. .He could not be 
» made. to..see.that...the..objecti to..uimself were 
stronger than those to Fabian Temple, and the mere 
thought of him, the mention of his hame, the merest 
chance allusion..to..him.in.conyersation, .drove the 
little doctor to the verge of apoplexy. 

With what intensity of dislike he from the first 
regarded that handsome face, those flashing eyes, and 
that figure in contrast with which his own was that 
of an ape! And as time wore on that dislike inten- 
sified, until it deserved another name. It was no 
longer dislike —it’ was hatred. Hatred the most 
deadly, blind and unreasoning of all the passions! 

Indifferent to the little doctor as he would have 
been to a reptile in his path, Fabian Temple went on 
from day to gtowing Stronger in his infatuation, 
and . ever ; is.of the moral -oblizations 
which sliogld hgve separated him from the Lady 


himself as 





Edith. 
ition of hers as'to the want of proof of 
bi “marriage worked in his veins like 


found himself brooding over an 
Onths ago would have made hin 
f As’a scoundrel. 
fatihe should disclaim the unfor- 


Hy asking himself that question. 
us subtlety of a mind that onco 
raight line of right loses itself iu 
ed thus: 


sophistries, he: 
*T have - e earl's daughter all my life. “She 
is ‘nevessaty/té"my happiness. I knew that’ even 
when I married Hilda. Married herl, It was's\e 
7WO marriedtiee Your quiet, simple women are full 
éftunning, and Phe had art enougli to take advautaze 
of atime whéw*I was not myseli—when a morbid 
heh 


a atone - “so made 
; wiht eyesopen. She 
knew that my heatt was 


eta ned that’T could 
‘not love her, and*still sie persisted in her desizn. 
Is it my fault if she “overreathed herself? Am I to 
blame if the martiage cane be sabstantiated? = Ten 
to one if it would have stood: the legal tests, hurried 
and irregular as it was; and plate'in a foreign 


atry “where” . are imperfectly 
understood: It is eléarly Hilda's fault, and hers only, 
if I repudiate the marriage.” 

It had come to this. 

Te forturie,and the infldence of a heartless, desig: 
ing woman had, in combination, produved this fruit. 

Doctor Vosper, watching events as keenly as a 
chess-player watches the board, was the first to sco 
that this move was inevitable. 

And what then?” Who cared what Vosper saw or 
failed to see? Not the proud: beauty, his mistress 
who made fun of him as her dwarf. And assuredly 
not Fabian Temple, who, dwelling in a Paradis 
of his own creating, was scarcely conscious of the 
doctor's existence. 

Well for him had he heeded the poet's suggestion 
that “the bright sun briugs forth the adder, and 
craves wary watching.” While the bright’ sun of 
fertune shone on Fabian, the adder in‘ his path was: 
slowly gathering venom which it had no idea of 
sparing whien the time for its use should come. 

As he lived under the, earl’s roof, Vosper had no 
ptivate residence of his own, but retained apartuients 
in a house belonging to his sister, Miss Acquilla 
Vosper, in the neighbourhood of New Bov! Street. 
It was not in that street, or, indved, in anwothes 
street ; it occupied an angular nook, otherw se duvorsc 
to coach houses, but sufficicitly close to be desrr bed 
on letters as “ near” half-a-dozen highly aristocratic 
resorts. 

The favoured occupant of this house was a maiden 
lady whose age might have been guessed at fifty with 
some approach to the truth, and might even have been 
so guesse€ to her face without offence, seeing 
that she was so deaf as to be’ utterly unconscious of 
what passed in her presence. Like her brother, Miss 
Acquilla had a red face and was of an apoplectic 
tendency generally, but her chief peculiarity was that, 
by reason of her deafness, she was so perpetually 
festooned with elastic tubing, and surrounded with 
ear-trumpets of different. kinds, as to convey the idea 
that she was holdiug a bazaar of those fancy articles. 

It was the first-floor drawing-room which Miss 
Vosper o¢cupied, a gloomy and ill-featured apartment, 
furnished in-rosewoyd and horsebair in the most un- 
comfortable and repelling style, as if it had never 
| been oecupied except for penitential purposes. Hard. 
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cold, shiny, and inflexible, everything in the room 
raised its protest against comfort or enjoyment. And 
yet the doctor found a charm in the place, and would 
shut himself‘ up for hours in its damp atmosphere 
whenever tlie opportunity presented itself. 

The’ charm, so far as it might be made out, lay in 
this, that in this gloomy temple were stored the sacred 
relics of the Idol to whose fanatical worship he had 
given himself up. 

Over the mantelpiece there hung a faint, smudgy 
miniature of the Lady Edith as a girl—bold, angular, 
and expressiouless, but. to him beyond price. In the 
place of honour on the wall opposite the door was 
suspended, in-acostly frame, another portrait of the 
Idol—a proof before letters of a plate done fora 
“Book of Beauty.” On a shelf was the book itself 
with a duplicate copy of the plate and the verses on it 
which some unknown poet had furnished. Next to this 
was an album, full of trifles, utterly worthless except 
tohim. In that book he had treasured every scrap of 
her handwriting, addressed to himself—a melancholy 
collection, chiefly detailing tlle symptoms of colds, 
coughs, and similar ailments, suffered at country- 
houses, fromm which she had written. A cabinet 
beneath the bookshelves contained other treasures— 
odd gloves and ribbons, faded flowers, a broken fan, 
ball-programmés, counterfoils of concert tickets, a 
pink satin slipper, stray buttons, fragments of torn 
lace rescued from ball-room floors, and so forth. 

But all hers. 

All stored and treasured up as precious from as- 
sociation with her beauty, and the glory of that 
presence which had been the joy and torture of his 
life. 

These treasures the deaf Acquilla always alluded 
to, in genera] terms, as her brother's “rubbish.” But 
they were sacred from her touch, simply because they 
were his. There are degrees in idol worship, and 
Acquilla’s idol was her brother, the doctor, whose 
talents and greatness she held in abject reverence. 

Of late she had observed with dismay a startling 
change in him. He would come to the house like a 
maniac, and locking himself into his room, roll upen 
the floor in paroxysms of rage and despair. 

These manifestations Acquilla knew to be in some 
way cennected with his “ rubbish,” her womanly tact 
giving her a clae tothe passion that was the bane of 
her brother’s life, though he had never said a word to 
her upon the subject. 

One evening— it was the second after the ball at the 
duke’s—Vosper came home unexpectedhy,ina state of 
intehse agitation. Having slaken hands he rushed up 
stairs, and the sister following saw that he hastily tore 
down the portraits of the Lady Edith, and such other 
visible portions of his “rubbish” as related to her, 
and thrust them into the little cabinet, which he care- 
fully locked. 

Then seizing one of her trumpets, he shouted, ‘ A 
lady is coming here.” 

She nodded, and her eyes wandered enquiringly to 
the places where the portraits had hung. 

“ That lady ?” she asked. 

“No!” he shouted with an angry glare of his eyes. 

“JT ghall be happy to receive her,” said the deaf 
sister. 

At this he removed the speaking-tube from her 
stout waist, and seizing every trumpet and hearing 

ippliances with which she was fortified, carried them 
off, leaving’ her, in her deaf state, utterly helpless 
and defenceless. 

Shortly after a cab stopped in front of the house, 
and before the cabman had time to alight from his 
seat, the doctor had rushed out and was showing the 
way to a lady, thickly veiled, who ascended at once 
to his own rooms. : } 

On entering, she started at the sight of Acquilla. 

“Only my deaf sister,” murmured the doctor. 

It was so difficult to believe that no syllable could 
reach the brain which lighted up those. intelligent 
eyes, thatthe woman hesitated; then, in despera- 

tion flung up her veil, and disclosed the trouble- 
wasted face of Hilda Temple. 13 Weoati 

“She can hear nothing?” she demanded, indicating 


* Acquilla with one Laud. 


“ Not a werd.” 

“Wecan speak in perfect confidence here, then? 
Thank God!” : 

She threw herself wearily into a chair, and 
Vosper stood beside her. 

“You have followed my suggestion? You have 
been to S:'Iverthorpe?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ | have seé> Hyde’s daughter,” was the answer. 

“ And the result ?” 

“That is to come. Ihave but sown the seeds of 
suspicion in her mind; but they willtake root. Her 
love for Ambrose’ Copley will secure that. It will 
make ‘her see with my eyes.” 

“But you learned nothing ? No facts—no sus- 

ions cir t nothing to give coleur to your 
belief in Temple's guilt ?” 

“Nothing from her—except that itisas we thought. 











Her father and Fabian were strangers, or at best 
neighbours.” 

“Good, good. But you gained nothing from her; 
you saw others, then ?” 

“One other, one of Hyde’s servants. 
called Limself.” 

“And you learned of him—what ?” 

“Poor old man, he was nervous and agitated, 
afraid to commit himself or to compromise others, yet 
witha weight on his mind of which he was anxious 
to unburden himself. ‘Too confused to have any dis- 
tinct impression of anything, he rambled on, first 
giving facts which seem to favour the idea of 
Copley’s guilt, then making admissions calculated 
to. bear out our view. At last I drew from him 
one statement—the one he from the first had upon his 
mind. Something, he said, had occurred in the 
drawing-roomat David Hyde’s house while Fabian 
was there which had aroused the gravest suspicions 
in his mind.” 

* And this something, what was it?” 

“There Lam at fault. As we approached the de- 
tails the cunning and avarice of age asserted itself, 
stimulated by the fear of getting himself into trouble. 
Which feeling was thestronger I could not tell. It 
was in vain that I urged on him the duty of an old 
and faithful servant, the claims of his young 
mistress, whose happiness was bound up in this 
matter, everything, in short, that I could think of 
likely to influence his mind. He declines to speak 
out until he has had an interview with Fabian, the 
result of which may be to set his doubts at rest. If 
not, he will not hesitate to tell all he knows.” 

The doctor reflected a moment. 

“ This: interview must take place, and at once ” he 
then said. 

“Tt will be private, of course.” 

* Of course.” 

He repeated the words in so dry a tone, and with 
such a malignant twinkle of his eyes, that even the 
deaf Acquilla understood some hidden purpose in 
him. t 

“And now what further,” Vosper went on. “You 
proceeded to Silverthorpe, to the old street, to the 
old house 2.” 

“Yes,” she replied, a violent tremor agitating her 
frame as slie did so. 

“And you found it—pray compose yourself—un- 
disturbed 2” 

No.” 

‘* What, the seal which I secretly placed on the pad- 
lock had been broken 2?” 

“It had.” 

“Some one had entered the building then?” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“Strange! It could hardly have been Temple. 
He has not left towo since or we should have known 
it. Whothen? Is it possible that he has an accom- 
plice 2?” 

The wife's face underwent:a painful change. 

“Or that he is innecent ?” she gasped. 

Vosper cast an angry glance towards her. 

“Have you no strength of mind or purpose?” 
he exclaimed. ‘Were your convictions of yesterday 
based on idle fancies; or are your wrongs so slight 
that you hesitate to avenge yourself on the author of 
them? What am I to understand?” 

More wan, more wild and distraught in aspect than 
even on the night of her interview with Vida Hyde, the 
forlorn woman could only clasp her hands and look 
imploringly at her cofpanion. 

* You forget that I loye him,” she faltered. ‘Oh, 
yes I do—I do love him: And he is my husband. 
He has not even yet cast me off. Under the influence 
of this bad, wicked, heartless woman , 

The doctor’s red face deepened to a purple tint. 

se he is urged on to lengths which he may re- 
gret, may repent of. And if meanwhile any word or 
act of mine should bring him to a shameful and un- 
timely end! Ob, I dare not think of it. My brain 
reels with the terture of tliat thought. Why—reflect, 
réflect—I might become his murderess, and then 
could I look for peace or rest, in life or in death ? 
Nothing could give it back to me, no, not even the 
grave.” 

She clasped her face in her hands and tears trickled 
through her wasted fingers, 


Abner he 








ous face of a demon. 
“You are aware that the earl and countess have 
accepted an invitation to spend a few months at 


he asked. 
“No.” 


‘* Nor that Temple accompanies them ?” 


"” 


no word of this to me! 


shrug. 





it.not so openly talked of among the household.” 


Vosper watched her with the sneering contemptu- 
the Count de Vermont’s chateau in the Pyrenees?” 
“Hegoes too? Isit possible? And he has said 


Vosper shrugged his shoulders, an expressive 
g 
“ This might be deemed a breach of ccnfidence were 





“By the domestics?” cried Hilda, shrinking from 
the bare idea of her position being canvassed in the 
servants’-lall. 

“The step is a prudent one, and well imagined,” 
said Vosper. ‘It will avoid what the French cai! an 
esclandre—a scandal—a scene. From that distanco 
the whole affair can be conducted by letter, which is 
so much pleasanter.” 

Hilda looked at him and listened to him with loath- 
ing, so ‘sardonic was the expression of his imp-like 
face, and so heartless and cruel his tone, 

“ Am I to understand,” she said, “that Fabian re- 
tires to the Continent to spare himgplf the pain of a 
final parting with his wife a 

“And to give himself the pleasure of the society of 
the lady who is to succeed her. That is what J uuder- 
stand, unless : 

‘*Unless what ?” 

“The wronged and ill-treated woman he prop 
to cast off, with thestain of infamy upon her name, | 
the spirit to forestall him by bringing him to a 
for the one crime that has paved the way for t 
other.” 

A cry of anguish escaped the lips of the unhappy 
woman. 

“You: torture me!” she ejaculated ; “it is cruel, 
cruel! And yet why should [ weep and mourn over 
my misery? I despise myself for this weakness 
will not care for him or pity him; and will « 
remember that I am forsaken and desolate, aud th 
I have it in my power to revenge. One word of mino 
and he is lost.” 

Vosper caught at her wrist. 

“ Speak that word,” he hissed in her ear. 

The concentrated intensity of the mau stamped on 
his face and expressed in his voice, startled aud 
alarmed her. 

“Why do you urge it ?” she demanded. 

The doctor recoiled at the question, so sudden, and 
so unexpected. 

While he hesitated a third voice interposed with au 
answer. 

For the first and last time the deaf Acquilla 
spoke. 

Seeing that there was some misunderstanti and 
wholly at a loss to comprehend it, she put | ‘ 
construction on what she saw, and unable to restra 
herself further, suddenly addressed the distracted 
Hi.da, 

“He loves her, my dear lady,” she said.” “ He's 
never said it by word of mouth, even to me; but he 
does, I know it. He loves her ladyship in that way 
that his life’s a burden to him. And is t 
secret ever it, he’s hidden all her pictures and the 
rubbish he treasures up of her's that you mighin’ 
see em. But it’s no use, it ought to be know 
killiug him by inches. If ever man was dying for 
love it’s my poor brother dying for this lady. It’s 
true, Harold, it’s all true. More’s the shame !” 

Amazed beyond measure, Vosper glared upon tho 
deaf woman, and motioned her to silence with both 
hauds, but in vain. Whateverfancy of her darkened 
mind—whatever sense of duty had prompted her to 
speak, she did not desis: until the mischicf was dune 

But for the doctor's extreme perturbation Hilda, 
distracted as her mind was, might have failed to 
comprehend Acquilla’s words. As it was, the truth 
flashed upou her in an instant. 

“It is because you love this proud woman—bo- 
cause you would remove a rival from your path—th¢ 
you prompt me to denounce him,” she exclaimed. 

“ And then— what then 2” he demanded angrily. 

“ Only this,” was her reply, “that you recall moe 
to my reason. I will pause and reflect before I act upon 
advice so interested and seliish as that you have 
plied me with.” 

“ But, madam, ” he began. 

“Not to-night, not another word to-night. Iam 
like one walking in his sleep upon the edge of a 
precipice. Already I may have gone too,far!” 

Waving him back impatiently as he attempted to 
urgesomething in explanation or exteauation, slie mado 
her way from the room and from the house, and 
emerged into the night, with a look and manner as if 
stunned and bewildered. 
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CHAPTER XXX? 
HIS LORDSHIP’Ss WELCOME. 
Like a new-caged bird that sees the sun, 
And blinded by his light, sees not the bars 
That shut out liberty. Wilson, 
Tue flight of Ambrose Copley had just the effect 
that was to be feared. 
It turned the tide of suspicion dead against him. 
Even those who had believed him innocent be- 
fore, now regarded this as proof positive of guilt. 
“Why should an innocent man break out of 
prison and run away from his accusers?’ was the 
natural enquiry, 
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‘The answer lay in a simple matter of fact, but that 
would have satisfied no one. Not vue in a thousand 
could have sympathized with that wild, free, un- 
tamed nature, which had been at war with the re- 
strictions of society from first to last, and which 
found imprisonment simply intolerable. As a bird 
dashes itself to pieces agaiust the wires of its eage 
in desperation, so this brave, daring, free-souled lad 
was utterly beyond self-control in the fierce thirst 
and yearning of his heart for liberty. 

But who of all the world understood this? 

Not Vida even. 

No. Her gentle, yielling, tenderly reliant nature 
had failed to realize or understand this phase in 
the character of the man she so deeply, so p1s- 
sionately loved. She had been used from a girl to 
hear him denounced as roving and restless, daring and 
uncontrollable; but she only believed that it was her 
father’s harshness which made himso. She didnot know 
that this was in his nature, in his blood; as much a 
part of him asthe clear blue eyes and open, handsome 
face, in which she saw the perfection of manly 
beauty. 

“ He willreform in time,” she thought. Perhaps 
deep down in her heart of hearts she might liave 
thought also, “love will reclaim him.” But this she 
hardly dared admit, even to herself. 

Ignorant of his real nature, therefore, even Vida 
was mistaken in the motive which had prompted his 
flight; but her faith in him was not shaken. She 
knew—in the strength of this her faith—that it 
was not guilt, and she was content. 

The only man who held the real clue was Boldero. 

Had that interview on the night when the youth 
cameto his house not taken place, he would still 
have understood Ambrose better than anyone else. 
‘There something congénial in the vagraut 
natures of the two men, and when the fugitive sought 
the shelter of his house, he gave it him without sus- 
picion or mistrust. 

There was a room in the roof with a window 
a foot square in one of its sloping sides, looking 
straight up into the sky above it, which was assigned 
to Ambrose. 

It so happened that this communicated by a short 
narrow flight of stairs with what Boldero called his 
own room—the little suuggery in which the great 
man studied his songs, and designed his dresses, aud 
practised his double-shuffles, which were the delight 
of his patrons, and so forth. That room had given 
birth to “Those Carly West-end Swells,” and 
“ Always are so crazy, oh,” young ladies, and the 
rest of those creations of audacious wit and rollicking 
humour with which the name of the great Boldero 
was identified. As it happened this studio was 
always locked up sacred from intrusion, no one being 
permitted to enter it, except the Angel, as the fair, 
blue-eyed child who was the light of that strange 
home was fondly designated. 

Under these circumstances it was possible to con- 
ceal a stranger in the upper room for any length of 
time without the knowledge of the houschold, 
Ambrose, therefore, occupied a place of perfect safety, 
with this disadvantage only, that it was twice as 
much a prison as that from whicl: he had escaped. 


was 


The lean-to roof prevented his standing upright or | 
newly kindled wood fire threw around it, three or 


moving about. Nor was this the worst of it. ‘There 
was the necessity ef perpetual caution as to noise, 


while the prisoner was haunted with a fear lest his | 


ill-advised step in coming there might compromise 
the man who had given him shelter. 


In one respect his escape from prison lad helped | 


BRoldero. It had for a time silenced the absurd suspi- 
cion that the singer was coucerned in the murder. 


But as days were on, and the excitement attending | 


his disappearance died away, the stupid outery was 
revived, 
like sheep through a ¢ 
Boldero had been at Silverthorpe with the man whose 
escape from gaol was couclusive proof of his guilt, 
and they were violent in their abuse of the police for 
neglect of duty in not directing their researches in 
that quarter. 

Learning this from the papers, which he devoured 
ravenously day by day, the prisoner soon saw that he 
could not remain where he was eitl#-r with safety, or 
without the chances of getting the good fellow who 
was his best, if not only friend, into serious trouble. 

Sometimes he thought, as he turned it over in his 
mind, that it would be better for him to confess 
the crime of which all believed him guilty, and so 
make an end of life and all its troubles. 

“Por,” he argued, “I never have and never shal) 
be worth my salt at anything. I've gone to the bad, 
and at the bad I shall keep. I'm tired of the game 
and had better throw it up and have done with it.” 

But even while these thoughts were in his mind 
better ideas would come to his rescue. The image of 
Vida would steal between his eyes, and the dark vista 
of his stormy and wasted life. His love for her re- 
wived the charm of existence. 








The newspapers, who follow one another | 
pin a hedge, discovered that | 


| expected this many a day ! 





Matters went on thus from day to day, when an in- 
cident, and a very trifling one, determined him on the 
course to be adopted. 

It was the dusk of the evening. and Boldere was in 
his garden, working away at his flowers as usual. He 
had been all day studying a new song, with a new 
character dance, and had ouly stolen out as the light 
failed to enjoy the recreation which garden work 
always afforded him. 

Ilearing lim still there, Ambrose ventured to steal 
down to the bottom of the stairs and peep into the 
room, but ae had scarcely thrast his head through the 
hal{-opened dour when its appearance was greeted with 
a screa:n, 

it was a loud shrill scream of terror which caused 
him to draw back in alarm. 

“The man! The man!” he heard, as he drew the 
door towards him. 

Then the truth flashed on his mind. 

It was the little Aglaia, who had been playing in 
her father’s room, and had been terror-stricken at his 
apparition. 

As he listened he could tell that sbe was descend- 
ing the stairs shricking, and repeating the ery, ‘A 
man! aman!” in a manner which was sure to. bring 
the servants to her assistance, a result which would 
probably eud in his discovery. 

Determined to avoid this at all risks he ascended to 
his garret, and bursting open the window in the roof, 
clambered through it, and emerge) in the leaden gutter 
inside the parapet of the house. ‘The gutter was suffi- 
ciently wide to enable him to crawl along it some dis- 
tance unobserved; there he lay down aud waited until 


the gathering gloom would permit him to esgipe un- 


observed. 

The way of escape he subsequently adopted was a 
desperate one. Some half-dozen houses from that he 
had quitted he found an open window, near wiich 
stood a brazier and other implements used by plumbers 
in repairiug the roof. 

Seizing the brazier he boldly stepped into the 
room. A womau seated there reading uttered a cry 
of alarm, but at the sight of the plumbing imple- 
ments was reassured and permitted lim to pass down 
through the house unquestioned, 

On emerging from the door into the street, he stood 
for a moment hesitating what course to take. 

With no purpose in his blighted life-and beset by 
danger on every side, what did it matter? 

Almost witkout a thought, aud iu total ignorance 
of the way, he bent his steps nortiward. It was 
away from the gity, from the streets, from those in 
quest of his life. 

That was all he thought of. 

His way lay past market-gardens, through open 
meadows, by orchards heavy with rosy fruit, through 
stragzling villages, and so away, aud yet away into 
the open country. Behind him tie halo that crowns 
the city of the world: before him darkness and mist 
and gloom. 

The heart of the fugitive sank within him as he 
pursued his onward path, and it was with a sense of 


| delight that he presently recognized near a roadside 
| coppice the red light of a gipsy fire. 


Without a thought he made direct for the tents. 
As he came within the circle of light which the 


four reclining figures met his view; but early as it was 
no one seemed stirring. He uevertheless advanced 
direct towards the fire. 

In doing so he soon came to where its ruddy glow 
lit up his face and disclosed his figure fall in view 
of the encampment. There was a low murmur of 
voices and a rastiing sound; then, the flappius eu- 
trance of a tent was suddenly raised, and a woman 
started forward and confronted the iutruder. 

She was hideous in face, bent in body, and her eyes 
were of a vivid green that glisteuedand scintillated in 
the firelight. 

““Weleome, my lord!” she cried, throwing up her 
arms in a strange fashion. ‘* Your lordship has been 
™ 

The words were uttered with great deference, and 
in a deeply earnest tone. 

(To be continued.) 


Or the 1,297,496 ewt. of bacon, hams, and pork 
imported into the United Kingdom in 1864, almost 
four-fifths were tle produce of the United States. 

Tue Ortery or Griactrers.—The mountain-snow 
is squeezed by the superjacent portions; it yields, and 
as some of the air entrapped in the suow escapes, a 
compact mass is formed, half snow and half ice, tec’ ni- 
cally termed neré. By the force of gravity, the nevé 
is slowly dragged downwards, moving partly by the 
upper layers slipping over the lower oues, and partly 
by the sliding of its whole mass bodily down the 
plateau. As warmer regions are entered, the nevé 
gathers into the valleys, and becoming more And more 
consvlidated, it passes by insensibie degrees into ine 





glacier. Still urged downwards, the glacier continues 
to move by sliding and yielding, grinding down the 
rocks over which it passes, or grooving and scratching 
them iu the direction of its motion, It is the long 
continuance of this action which has led many eininen; 
men to believe that the glacier scoops out for itself the 
valley through whieh it moves; but though this view 
has been opposed, it certainly appears probable that, 
if it cannot originate, the glacier nay enlarge and con- 
dition its bed. 








AN IRISH ROMANCE, 


We doubt whether many of our readers are aware 
of the strange and interesting relation which subsists 
between a large body of the Irish peasantry and an 
Irish gentleman, with whose name we are tolerably 
familiar, and who bears in Ireland the title—prouder 
far, in the opinion of the people, than dukedom or 
earldom—of ** The O'Donoghue of the Glens.” 

Among the many triumphs of Irish imagination 
there is none more covspicuous than its legendary 
lore, and amoug Irish legends the most exquisite for its 
simplicity and delicacy is one which has for its scene 
Lough Lein, the fairest of the three lakes which have 
conferred a deserved celebrity upon Killarney. The 
spot is indeed one which might well kindle into 
poetry a mind less impressionable than that of the 
peasant of Kerry. 

The lake, a miracle of miniature beauty, sleeps at 
the foot of the loftiest mountaius in Ireland, and of 
crags in which the eagle builds. ‘he softuess and 
warmth of the almost Italian atmosphere throw a 
charming languor around the place. ‘Uhe brilliant 
green of the turf—the thickets of myrtle, arbutus, and 
holly which clothe the bauks and the islets—the grey, 
quaint-shaped, licben-clad, rocks, which your guide 
calls ‘Che O’Donoghine's castle, and prison, und library, 
transport you at once to fairg-land. 

Here alone should you hear the legend, for here 
alone can you feel it. Even the melodious verse of 
Moore, which keeps ringing in your ears, spoils the 
vision, You will best hear the tale from the lips of 
@ peasant girl. 

Ou the lst of May—so runs the story—a strange 
sight may be seen by the shores of the lake. No 
sooner does the sun begin to appear over the tops vi 
the mountains than a wild strain of unearthly music 
rises from the rocks, and if there be present a specta- 
tor lately pprified from his sins a glorious pageant 
becomes visible, Troops of fairies spring from every 
nook and scatter ever the surface of the water the 
loveliest of flowers. Then a trumpet sounds, and tlie 
crags assume once more their pristine form of cliapel 
aud castle and donjon keep, aud from under the areli- 
way rides out slowly.upon a milk-white charger « 
princely cavalier, dressed in the gorgeous habit of an 
ancient Irish chief. His horse treads the water as 
though it were solid ground, and the prince gazes 
sadly on his old home. 

Again the fairy music rises, and swells, and sinks; 
the horsemau reaches the midpoint of the lake, waves 
a farewell, and all the pageant disappear. But it is 
said those fortunate ones 'to whom the vision has beeu 
vouclisafed are ever after prosperous, and when, as 
sometimes happens, this favour has been bestowed . » 
many, the golden age returns for a while, the fields 
are loaded with the harvest, and all the valley reaps 
the bounty of ‘he O'Donoghue. 

The uid family with wiom this wild-legend is con- 
nected has been always conspicuous in Irish annals. 
It claims descent from the Royal House of Muuster. 
and is meutioned repeatedly in the chronicles of tlhe 
Abbey of Innisfallen as the head of the Eoganacht vi 
Lough Lein. 

Among the most stabborn of the enemies of the 
English Pale during the middle ages were the chieis 
of this powerful house. Nor when a partial subjuga- 
tion of the vative power had been effected did they 
show themselves more inclined to submit. 

In 1603 The O'Donoghue of the Glens was at- 
tainted. In 1689 his grandsen was a general in tlie 
army of James IT. Rebellion was followed by confis- 
cation, and but a small remnant was left of the vast 
estates which once formed the patrimony of this noble 
house. The chiefs sank in appearance—not in reality, 
as we shall presently show—to the position of country 
gentlemen. 

The present head of the family, a young man of 
much promise, and in many ways remarkable, is not 
only heir through his father to these traditions, but 
through his. mother'te the power and popularity of 
O'Connell... Yet though the mantle of the great dema- 
gogue Las fallen upon him, he has little ef the dema- 
gogue iu his character, as in truth it would be diffi- 
cult for ene to have who has his old rank and power 
so forcibly put before his mind,in. the mouldering 
towers of Ross Castle, and the tombs where sleep tle 
many chicfs of his house in the, ruined chancel of 
Muckross Abbey. 
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Ducny or Corxwacr.—The annual accountsof the 
Duchy of Cornwall laid before Parliament show that 
inthe year 1865 the, receipts amounted to £68,508, 
which is almost precisely the same sum asin the pre- 
vious year, Sums amounting to £1,146 were paid 
for repairs and improvement of the property ; and ex- 
penses of mavazement, salaries, and various dishurse- 
ments, amounfed to £14,169. The piyment to the 
yse of his Reyal Ilighness the Prince of Wales 
amounted to £51,051. Foreshores aud estates sold in 
the year produced £8,281, and £18 343 was laid out 
in the purchase of estates at Ne brewers and other 
places, part of the reserve or capitaliu the fuuds being 
sold out. 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Sovuruworru, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Aloue,” &c., &¢. 
—_——-_ > —- —— 
CHAPTER XLVIIIL. 
Though in the trade of war I have slain men, 
Yet do I hold it very stuff o’ conscience 
‘fo do no contrived murder. I lack iniquity, 
Sometimes to du me service, nine times in ten. 
Shakespeare. 

“ WeLcome !” 

This was the first word that sprang alive from the 
heart to the lips of Justin Rosenthal, as he held out 
both his hands, and cordially grasped those of the 
young officer who stepped on shore. 

He was a very handsome fellow, this young sailor, 
of slight but elegant figure, of dark olive complexion, 
dark brown hair and moustache, and dark hazel eyes. 

His expression of counteuance was gracious, his 
movements graceful, and his manners courteous, In 
a word, he had the air of a true gentieman, 

“Thanks,” he answered, lifting his cap and an- 
nouncing bimself as—‘* Lieutenant Etlicl.” 

“Tam rejoiced to see you, lieutenant,—truly re- 
jciced,” said Justin, with smiling emphasis, as he 
heartily shook the hands of the new comer. “lam 
Mr. Rosenthal,” be added. 

“Tam very glad to know yon, Mr. Rosenthal.” 

“ And this young lady,” said Justin, turning the 
lieutenant towards Britomarte, “ is Miss Conyers.” 

Again the young sailor lifted his hat and bowed pro- 
foundly. 

“And this other young person,” said Justin, smi- 
ling, “is Judith Riordan, Miss Conyers’ attendant, and 
our companion in exile, and as such as dear to us asa 
sister.” 

“Tam glad to make her acquaintance,” said Lieu- 
tenant Ethel. 

“ And now,” said Justin, eagerly, “will you walk 
up to our house, while we become better acquain- 
ted?” 

“With pleasure,” answered the young officer; and 
he immediately offered his arm to Britomarte, as the 
way was rugged, 

But with a courteous smile she declined the 
assistance; and they walked on in irregular group. 

Under all these civilities there had been on both 
sides a half-suppressed cagerness of curiosity. On 
that of the young officer to know how these English 
citizens happened to be found on the desert isle in 
the Indian Ocean. And on thatof Justin was gome- 
thing more than curiosity ; it was almost an agony 
of anxiety, And il broke forth as they went on. 

“ Outward or homeward bound ?” he inquired. 

“ Outward,” replied the young lieutenant. 


“Tam sorry for that! I had hoped that you were’ 


going home. Nevertheless you are as welcome—as 
welcome as—whiat shall we say, Miss Conyers ? What 
simile shall we find to express how welcome he is?” 
said Justin, turning to Britomarte. 

“None so strong as the simple fact,” answered 
Britomarte; and then, turning with a smile to the 
visitor, she added, “* You are as welcome, sir, as friends 
from home to exiles on a desert island.” 

Lieutenant Ethel bowed. 

“From what port are you last?” inquired 
Justin. 

“From London.” 

‘And where bound? Yeu must not take excep- 
tions to my asking many questions. Remember that 
news is scarce here. In fact, the morning papers are 
not delivered with the regularity we could wish.” 

“Oh, pray question me as mucli as youlike. Iam 
ready to give you all the information iu my power. If 
1 forget to volunteer any, ask me.” 

“Then where are you bound ?” - 

“Oh, I beg pardon. We are cruising in search of 
privateers, which are reported even down as ‘low as 
these latitudes, lying in wait for our returning East 
Indiamen, which offer them a rich and easy prey.” 

“ We are lingering too long in the sun,” suggested 
Justin; let us hurry on to the house.” 

“Bedad he’s jealous! and with good reason,” 
muttered Judith to herself, 


“Tet us get into the honse, We have a louse, even 
on this uncivilized isle.” said Justin, as the whole 
party increased their rate of speed. 

“Yes; but all this time we are struck with aston- 
ishment to find my fellow citizens here. beating about 
the walls of the universe like the lost spirits of the 
free lovers in Dante’s Luferno, and L am consumed 
with curiosity to know how they came to be thrust 
outside the world,” said tie young lieutenant, 

“And, unlike myself, vouare too polite to ask 
questions. Weil, you shall know all about it. But 
here we are at the house. Vlease to walk in,” said 
Justin, leading the way through the rustic zate, up a 
gravelled walk, between borders of fragrant flowers, 
to the vine-shaded portico that roofed the coor, 

“Welcome to our island home!” he added, as he 
opened the door and conducted the guest inte ths hall, 
and through that into the parlour. 

“ Tianks,” said the young stranger, removing his 
cap, and gazing around upon one of tie pleasautest 
summer rooms he hadever seen in his life. Straw 
matting was on the floor; saow white curtainsat the 
vine-shaded windows; fresh flowers on the mantel- 
shelf aud on the tables; and coolness, cumfort, aud 
beanty every where. 

Justin handed him.a chair. 

Judith ran out to prepare refreshments. 

When they wereall seated, the young lieutenant 
Said : 

* Everything I see around you increases my as- 
tonishment and curiosity, You seem really to be 
comfortably aud permanently colonized here !” 

“Tleaven forbid!” exclaimed Justin quickly. ‘ We 
have been here over two years, and passed a not un- 
happy period. Buatwe have had enough of it, and 
want to get home.” 

“ But—how—came—you—here ?” 
young man, slowly and emphatically. 

* Al! you have really asked the question at last. 
I thought [should bring you to it!” laughed Justin. 
Then growing suddenly grave as he thouglt of the 
shipwreck, he said: 

* You remember the ill-fated Sultana ?” 

“ East Indiaman! sailed from Liverpool for Cal- 
cutta last October was tivo years ago! Yes, I should 
think I did. 1 was on the sloop of war Penguin at tho 
Cape of Good Hope when she touched there. She re- 
mained two days, and then sailed, and was never heard 
of afterwards.” 

“We were passengers on the Sultana. After lea- 
ving the Cape she euvcountered heavy yales,and was 
driven entirely out of her course aud out of her 
reckoning, and finally upon the reef of rocks below 
here where she was wrecked.” 

“ Great heaven! And you were cast away here.” 

“ Yes.” e 

“ And your fellow voyagers ?” 

“They were but too probably all lost.” 

“ Tell me the particulars.” 

Justin settled himself in his chair, and told the 
tragic story of the shipwreck. 

The lieutenant listened with deep interest. He 
was much too young a sailor to be very familiar with 
such disasters. 

When the narrative was fivished, and he had ex- 
pressed all the horror and the pity that was na- 
turally inspired by the tremendous calamity, he 
said: 

“But in the midst of all the desolation it was very 
fortunate for you that the ship struck so high and 
fast between the rocks, and held so long together.” 

“Yes, it enabled us to save nearly all her cargo, 
provisions, and even furniture and live stock,” said 
Justin. 

“It was astupendous undertaking to remove them 
” 


inquired the 


all. 

“Yes; but it was successfully accomplished; and 
it enabled us to establish ourselves comfortably 
here.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” assented the young man, looking 
approvingly around upon the pleasaut room. ‘ ‘That 
was more than two years ago. And you have lived 
here ever since quite isolated from the world.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And in all that time no ship has passed ?” 

“Yes! oneship! But of that hereafter. Tell me 
now, lieutenant, how you came to be so far out of your 
course as to toach this island.” 

“We are not out of our course. We are cruising 
about these latitudes on the look out for privateers, 
as Itold you. We were just as likely to find one 
lying to in your cove as anywhere elso here- 
abouts.” 

“ Just,” answered Justin, emphatically 

“ But we did not exactly come in here to look for 
them. In fact, we suffered some injury from the gale 
last night ; and this morning we steered for this cove, 
that we might be at auchor here while repairing. It 
was while we were letting go the anchor that the cap- 
tain, to Lis uubounded astonishment, saw you and 





your companions on the beach. He immediately sent 








a boat on shore to see who you could possibly be; 
for, up to the moment at which we discovered you, 
we had supposed the island to be cntirely uninha- 
bited.” 

“ Then, of course, you did n-t see our signal ?” 
Whatsigual 2? [ad you a signal 2” 

“ We have hada pennon flying froma staff at the 
highest point of laud on the islai:d ever since we have 
been here. We have renewed it fron time to time 
during the last two years. ‘There iv is.” 

* Where ?” inquired the young man, 

“There!” said Justin, going to the window and 
pointing to the top of the mountain. 

Bot there it certainly was not. 

“T suspect that the wind made fyee with your flag 
of distress, friend; for certainly not a vestige of it 
remains,” said the young lieutenaut, leaving the wiu- 
dow aud returning te his seat. 

Judith reappeared aud laid the cloth, and spread the 
table with colfee, rolls, butter, fried fish, aud brviled 
chicken, 

“It is our lancheon hour,” said Justin; “draw up 
and partake.” 

_ The young lieutenant frankly accepted the invita- 
tion. 

They gathered around the table, and while they ate 
talked of home. ° 

When luncheon was over the young man arose and 
thanked his host and prepared to return to his ship. 

“The captain will come on shore to see you, 1 am 
sure. How long we may have to remain here for re- 
pairs I do not know; « few days, I suppose; but 
when we sail of course youand yourpuarty will go with 
us?” he said. 

“Of course we shall with your captain's kind per- 
mission,” replied Justin, with a smile. 

“We are not homeward bound, as I have already 
told you. We are cruising in search of privateers. 
We may be some mouths longer in these latitudes, and 
we may have a sea-fight or so. Still 1 think, upon 
the whole, your prospects will be better in going with 
us than in staying here.” 

“Immeasurably better! Besides, we can stock your 
store-room with a large quautity of fresh provisions 
which may be acceptable to yoar crew. And if there 
should be a ‘sea-figlt or so,’ as you say, why I shall 
be happy to take part in it.” 

“'Proth so shall I,” put in Judith, “if you will put 
me behind a safe place intirely, with a little hole con- 
vanient for me to shout through.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Riordan,” replied the young man, 
laughing. ‘Then, turning to Justin, he said: 

* Why can you not accompany me back to the ship ? 
Our captain, I know, wili be very happy to see you. 
And he would probably like to return on shore with 

you.” 

“T thauk you, I should like very much to go on 
board in person and invite your captain to visit us 
here. But are you sure it will be convenient for you 
to carry me?” 

“Couvenient for me to carry you? Why, cer- 
tainly. Aud not only convenicut but delightful. And 
not only you, but you all. Will Miss Conyers honour 
us by making one of the party ?” said the young sailor, 
turning towards Britomarte. 

“ Will you, Miss Conyers?” inquired Justin. 

“Thanks! no, I thiuk not this moruing. Some 
other time,” answered the young lady. 

So with a courteous bow the young lieutenant 
lifted his cap aud left the house, accompanied by 
Justin. 

Phey walked down to the beach, where they found 
the boat waiting. 

The young eilicer motioned Justia to precede him, 
and then followed him into it. 

And the oarsmen took their oars, pushed off from 
land, and struck out for the ship. 

Kive minutes of rapid rowing brought them along- 
side. 

The captain stood on deck waiting to receive tho 
stranger. 

‘Phe young lieutenant stepped on board accompanied 
by Justin, saluted his superior vllicer, and then pre- 
sented his companion. 

“Captain Yetsom, Mr, Rosenthal.” 

The two gentlemen thus introduced to each other 
bowed somewhat formally. 

“Wrecked from the Sultana, some two years since, 
and east with two companions on this desert island,” 
the young officer went on to explain. 

“Lord bless my soul alive! Come down into my 
eabin and take a glass of wine,” said the captain, as if 
the calamity had just then occurred and the sufferer 

vas in immediate need of a restorative. 

Captain Yetsom was what might well be called a 
stout man, Ie was of mediam height, but thickly 
set and solidly buift, with a large head, broad 
shoulders, deep chest, and strong limbs. He had a 
florid complexion, blue eyes, and sandy hair and 
whiskers. He wore the uudress uniform of a captain 
in the British navy. 
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“Come—come down into my cabin and take some- 
thing to drink. It will help you.” 

“Thanks, captain. I will ge down into your 
sanctum with pleasure ; but as we have just risen from 
the lutcheon-table, I do not require any refreshment,” 
said Justin. 

“ Nonsense, man, you must need something to 
drink! A glass of generous wine would set you up. 
Come down and take Lord bless my life and 
soul, what a calamity! Were they all lost?” 

“All but three,” answered Justin, as he followed 
the hospitable and obstinate sailor down into the 
cabin. 

And there, over some rich old port, Justin had to 
tell again the tale of the woeful shipwreck. 

This talk wore away a good part of the afternoon; 
and then Justin arose to go. 

“IT came on board in the hope of persuading you to 
return with me and spend the afternoon and evening 
at our rustic dwelling,” said Justin, standing cap in 
hand. 

“Not to-day. To-morrow perhaps. We shall be 
here three or four days, at least. The ship's carpen- 

r reports our injuries from the late gale much more 


. | 
erious, or at least more extensive than we had sup- | 


posed them to be. 
f a week to get her 
sail I hope you wil! go with us. 
no desire to colonize here ?’ 
“Not the slightest. 


very gladly 


le says it will tuke the best par 
ready for sea again. 
I dare say you have 
IT and my companions in exile | 
take passage with. you,” said 
Justin. 

“And Ts} 
I do not pre 

may have 


all be very glad to have you. But mind! 
nise to take you home immediately. We 
ave a bout or two with the privateers first,” ex- 
plained the captain. 


“*So mote it be 


| 

" I should enjoy a bout or two 

with the privateers; and bear a hand in it as well as | | 
could.” 

“Til warrant you!" | 

* And | 

visions, cons | 


now, captain, I have a large quantity of pro- 
a gf live 
eggs fruits, and so forth, which I would like to place 
at your disposal,” said Justin. 
h, I wouldn't like to rob you of them! 
-ouldn’t think of doivg 7 captain, whi 


almost pickled with a surfeit of salt food, 


stock, fresh vegetables, tish, | 


stin 


’ id 4 
salad tic 


“ Bat.” said Justin, smiling, as he noticed this, “if 
we are tob where will be the rob- 
} 2” 


your Pass ngers, 


' 
‘ 


I didn’t think of that! Surely it would do 
all the fresh food here to go to 
loss after you are gone.” 

“Certainly not. Therefore, captain, if you cau 

are any of your hands from duty on the ship, per- 

ups you had better send them on shore to employ 
the days while you remain here in taking the provi- | 
sions on board.” 

“Certainly. That is good advice, 
smacking his lips. 

‘‘And—I shall hope to see youand as many of your 
rs as you please to bring, to dine with us to- 


‘True 


you no good to leave 


” 


said the captain, 


fice 
morrow at four.” 
Yes—-thauk you. We'll come.” 
“Then I will bid you good afternoon, captain.” 
“Ahem! I beg yourpardon:! Stop!” 
Justin stopped. 
“Mr. Ethel!” 
The young lieutenant answered the call. 
‘Is the boat ready to take Mr. Rosenthal on 


hore ? 


“ Ay, ay, sir!” ; ' 
“Phen | will take leave of you,” said Justin. 


t | 
When we | 
| 


tion o 


| entertainment of the captain and the officers. 
then they separated and retired to bed—not.to sleep, | 
| but to lie awake with the joy of thinking about their 


a hurry to be off,” said the captain. 

And Justin bowed and left the cabin, 

On deck he found Lieutenant Ethel waiting to sce 
him on shore, 
rowed back to the island. 

“You will be so kind as to send one of your. men 
with me to take back a basket which I promised to 
send the captain,” said Justin to Lieutenant Ethel, as 
the boat touched the sands. 

“ Yes, certainly! Go, Jones,” said the young 
officer. 

And the sailor to whom he gave the order arose 


house. 

And then, beforeeven giving Britomarte an account 
of his visit to the ship, he called Judith to bring a 
large covered basket, and with his own hands he 
filled it with chickens, eggs, fresh butter, cheese, milk, 
fruit, and fish, and gave it to Jones, directing him te 
take it, with his compliments, tothe captain of the 
Xyphias. 

And Jones touched his hat and went back to the 
boat. 

Justin passed into the parlour, where Britomarte, 
with tea ready. waited for him. 

“Oh, Justin, what a joy to think that we shall leave 
this lonely isle, and sail for our native land once 
more!" she exclaimed. 

* Yes, an unutterable joy!” replied Justin. 

“Ah, what « change has afew hours brought about. 
This morning when we arose we had no more idea 
of being rescued from this island than we had had on 
any day in the two years anda half that we have 


” 





Spent here. 
I 


‘No, indeed! 


’ 


Let us thank heaven for this great 
deliverar ce!’ 

“Oh, 1 do! I do!” said Britomarte, fervently. 

Then a silence fell between them for a few mi- 
nutes—a silence which Britowarte at length broke by 
asking: 

Our prisoner, Justin, what about him? 
you told the captain of him ?” 

“No, not yet. I have concluded to defer all men- 
our prisoner nutil to-morrow, when the captain 
officers are coming to dine with 

“ Yes, that will be the best opportunity of introduc- 
ing the subject,” assented Britomarte, 

After tea they spent the evening in planning for the 


And 


Have 


us. 


nd his 


voyage home. 

rie next morning was one of pleasant bustle in 
the island home. 

The little household was astir early. And directly 
after breakiast they went about preparing to receive 
their company. 

Justin went out with his tackle to the little creek 
making wp from the eove, where at this season lhe 
could cateh fine fish. 

Britomarte began to sweep snd dust the parlour, 
and tp arrange the furniture and put fresh flowers in 
the vases. 

These vases, by the way, were of wicker-work, 
woven by Justin irom the fibres of the palm-leaves, 


and provided with wooden cups hollowed out from | 


locks of palm-logs, to hold the water for the 
flowers. 
Judith, in the kitchen, was up to her eyes in pastry, 


| jelly, and custard. 


“ Sure it is a blissing intirely that I was so saving 


| of the sugar, using the sweet sap from the canes in 


| the swamp as offen as iver I could to make it last. 


Justin waited. 


You say that you have 


“Ahem! ahem! ahem! 
” 


plenty of fresh provisions over there 
" “Plenty, captain; and they are heartily at your 
service,” said Justin, suppressing a smile. 

* Beef 2” 

“ No, Iam sorry to say, not beef We have but one 
milch cow.” 

“That's bad. Mutton ?” 

“Running; not killed. You see we never kill 
sheep at this season, for one would spoil before we 
tiiree could eat it.” 

“Humph! that’s bad again. But a slaughtered 
sheep wouldn't spoil before we could cat it here on 
ship-board ?” 

“You shall have your choice of the 2ock to-morrow, 
captain !” 

* Thank 
chickens ?” 

“Yes. Iam happy to say that we have chickens 
in our larder already prepared to cook.” 

“ Ahem! send me a pair for my supper by the boat 
when it returns, there’s a good fellow !” 

“ Certainly, captain. It was my intention to do so,” 
said Justin. 


you; I will take it then. Have you 


| 


And a notable favour iv Crummie not to go dhry. 


“Ahem! wait one moment,” said the captain. True for ye, ma’am, wid the sugar, and the milk, and 


the eggs, and the fresh fruit itself, 1 can make a des- 
sert fit for the royal family to sit down to, let alone 
the dinner that will go before it, wid fresh fish and 
ham, and roast chickens and pigeon pie. And the idea 
iv our having company to dinner, ma'am! Sure it’s in 
a dhrame I’m thinking I am all the time. Plaise, 
ma'am, will ye be so goodas to pinch me, to see if 
I'm awake itself,” said Judith to Miss Conyers, who 
had come into the kitchen for more water for her 
flowers. 

‘Don’t you think if you were to put your finger to 
the hot stove it would do as well, Judith?” laughed 
Britomarte. 

“Paix, no, ma’am. I niver could abide ‘a burn. 
And troth if it’s a dhrame itself, I don’t know as I 
care to wake. To think I used to say, whin we came 
into this new house, that if we had only on@ neigh- 
bour living across the fields there some’ers, where we 
could go and take tay oncet in a while, it would be 
pleasanter like, And sure now me worrds are coming 
thrue, for if we haven’t a neighbour itself to come 
and take tay wid us, we havea company iv gintlemen 
and officers coming to dine wid us. Troth, it is a 
dhrame, sure enough !” 

Miss Conyers left Judith to her work and her wan- 





* And now I'll not detain you, since I see you are in 


And they entered the boat and were 


and followed Justin on shore aud then up to the | 


derings of fancy, and returned to the parlour to com. 
plete the decorations of that pleasant room. 

By-and-by Justin returned with a large string of 
fresh fish, which he took into the kitchen and handed 

over to Judith. 

As he left the kitchen he met coming out of ths 
opposite door the pirate captain. 

“ Ah, you feel better to-day. 
up ?” said Justin. 

“Yes. Come in; I want a word with you,” saij 
the man, 

Justin went into his bedroom, which for the last 
two days had been almost eutirely given up to the 
prisoner, 

“ Well 2?” said Justin, taking a chair and seating 
himself. 

“ Woll,” said the prisoner, throwing himself into 
another chair, “there is a man-of-war in the cove 
below.” 

‘The sloop of war Xyphias, commanded by Captain 
Yetsom, is out there.” 

“Exactly. And the officers are all coming-to dino 
here to-day.” 

“The eaptain and as many of his officers as he can 
bring are coming.” 

“ Precisely. So I understood from the gabble of 
the women flying past my door. Now, I tell you 
what, Mr. Rosenthal, I wish to survender miyself to 
the captain of the Xyphias.” 

“You will do well,” said Justin, with a feeling of 
intense relief; “that will be your best possible course 
and it will save me from the distressing duty of de- 
livering up a man whom I have sheltered in his need 
and nursed in his illness.” 

“Aud shaken and choked in his cups, and hand- 
euffe! and locked up in hissleep! Ha! ha! ha! ho! 
ho! Lo!” laughed the man. 

“Tt was the monster who proclaimed himself a 
pirate, boasted himself a throat-cutter and a ship- 
sinker, that I took care of in that way, Such a 
monster was not to be let loose upon two helpless 
women, who had not even the means of securely 
barricading their doors against him,” calmly replied 
Justin. 

“Ha! ha! ha! ho! ho! ho! Yes, when I'm in 
| liquor, I’m always a monster vy my own account. | 
| have then a mad delight in inspiring fear, horror, 
| and detestation.” 
| “'Then you must expect unpleasant consequences 
| from indulging in such a mad delight. But how could 
I know then, how can I know now, whether you 
spoke the truth of yourself or not?” 

“By my word of honour to the contrary, given in 
my sober senses, if you choose to take,it. If you do 
; not, | have no other way at hand to convince you. 
| Did even my mutinous crew accuse me of anything 

worse than taking a little too much.” 

“Ron 
|. “And then again the lady saw through me better, 
| but it is true that women are keener sighted than we 

are.” 

‘Why did you not say all these things to me long 
;}ago? If you.ged, your captivity would have been 
| very much ameliorated,” said Justin, regretfully. 
|} “Why? Can a brave man ask? Do you sup- 
| pose that I was going to explain and apologize aud 
supplicate my captor? I'll tell you what—so far 
| from that, if. I could have got loose I should have 
killed you.” 

“Or tried to do it, you mean! You used some 
bad language om waking up and finding yourself 
| fettered.” 

* Yes—that’s a fact.” 

“Why do you make now the explanations you have 
witiiheld to your hurt for six months?” 

“Why again? Can a good manask? Tt is be- 
cause you brought me in from the storm, struck the 
fetters from my wrists, gave me your own clothes, 
| laid me upon your own bed, aud nursed me like a 
| brother. That's the reason why I have explaiued to 
| you first. In any case I should have given a true 
| account of myself to the captain of the Xypliias, to 
| whom I intend to surrender,” 

“Then you are not really what you reported your- 
self to be?” : 

“ What exactly did I report myself to be—Captaia 
Kydd ?” laughed the man. 

“ Pirate! throat-cutter! ship-burner !” 

“Ha! ha! ba! Pirate I am, but I never cut & 
throat or burned a ship in my life!’ I never harmed 
a woman or child in my life, or man either, for that 
matter, except in fair fight.” : 

“Tam glad to hear you say so. I hope you will 
be able to convince Captain Yetsom of the truth of 
your statement, You had better surrender to him 
as soon as he arrives. I, will give you an oppo 
tunity of doing soin the parlour. After you have 
made your case clear to the captain, I shall be g'ad to 
have you join us at dinner. There is my wardrobe— 
a limited one, indeed—at your disposal. All that can be 
expected of us Crusoes is cleanliness,” laughed Jus‘'4 
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“Thank you! 
again ?” 

“Jn three or four days. 
repairs of injuries received in the late gale. 

» And your party goes with her of course.” 

“Yes. We shouldn’t like to stay here and chance 
the coming Of another ship.” 

“ Whither goes she?” 

“Cruising after pirates.” 

The cheerfal bustle of a numerous arrival startled 
Justin, and with a nod to the sailor he left tle room 
apd hurried to the hall door to receive his guests. 

There was the florid captain, the two lieutenants, 
the chaplain, the surgeon, the doctor, and the purser— 
aparty of six,come to dine with Justin. a 

“How do you do? how do you do?” said the cap- 
tain, heartily shaking Justin’s offered hands. “ That 
prir of fowls was delicious, I tell you; and the fish 
and eggs Were a@ fine addition to my breakfast this 
morning. Let meintroduce you these gentlemen: the 
Rev. Mr. White, ship’s chaplain; Lieutenant Ethel, 
you kuow; Lieutenant Robins; Dr. Brown, ship's 
surgeon ; Mr. Bruce, stiip’s purser. Gentlemen, Mr. 
Rosenthal.” 

Having accomplished this introduction witha great 
deal of ceremony, the captain, with his officers, fol- 
lowed his host into the parlour, where there was 
another introduction—namely, to Miss Conyers, who 
received the party with graceful courtesy. 

“And now, Mr. Rosential,” said the captain, as 
soon as they were all seated, “my men with the 
boat are down below tliere waiting your orders 
concerning the shipping of those provisions you 
talked of. If you will send one of your hands to 
show them where they are, they will go to work im- 
mediately.” 

“ You forget,” said Justin, smiling, “ that I have no 
hands but those With which nature has provided me. I 
should not like to part with either of them. But if } 
you will be good enough to excuse me for fifteen 
minutes, and allow Miss Conyers to entertain you, I 
will go and show the men wliere the provisions are 
stored, and set them tc work.” 

“Do so, then, my young friend! Of course we 
will excuse you for so ggod a work!” said the captain. 

Justin bowed and left the room. 

But before leaviug the house he put his head into 
the bedroom door aud looked to see if the captain was 
ready for thé interview with the officer. He saw Cap- 
tain Spear, with his head in the wash-basin, engaged 
in a very much-needed ablution. 

“You will be ready in fifteen minutes ?” inquired 
Justin. 

“Yes, or in twenty.” 

* Then I wiil come for you.” 

“Thank you.” 

Justin hurried down to the beach, where the boat 
was waiting, called the men to follow him, and took 
them to the mountain. grotto, where his provisions 
were stored, set them to work at its removal, and 
then went back to the house. 

, He found the captain all ready to go in the par- 
our. 

“You will remain here a few minutes while I go 
to Captain Yetsom and prepare him to see you. Te- 
member, that he has‘not even heard of your presence 
here yet.” 

“And my sudden appearance might kill him 
with joy? Is ‘that it? Well, go aud break the 
news gently, Mr. Rosenthal,” laughed Spear, sar- 
castically. 

Justin went inte the, parlour. 

“ Back already !” exclaimed the jolly captain of the 
Xyphias. 

“Yes, and I have some news to tell you.” 

“News! what, oh this place? It must be that 
Columbus has discovered America, or the Dutch taken 
Holland.” 

“No; but it is that we have taken the captain of 
the Sea Scourge !” 

“Heaven bless my soul and body, man! are you 





Do you know when the ship sails 


She is anchored here for 











mad?” 

“No, nor dreaming. 
the Sea Scourge!” 

“Baken the captain of the Sea Scourge? Taken 
the pirate Spear? We know that. he was reported 
cruising about in these latitudes, lying in wait for 
East Indiamen, but we have seen nothing of him. 
There was no Sea Scourge nor any other ship in 
sight when we anchored here, or when we camo 
ashore.” 

“And yet we havethe notorious sea rover.” 

“ Spear?” 

“Yes, Spear.” 

“Bosh, mun, you are jesting with us! You mean 
that you have him in his photograph, or some- 
thing !” 

‘No I mean that I have him in person.” 

“Then. there must be some other play upon the 
words, Have the pirate Spear personally present on 
this remote Indian isle! ” 


We have taken the captain of 


— 
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* Tassure you that the captain of the Sea Scourge 
is on this island, in this house, and waiting to sur- 
render himself to you !” 

“ For heaven's sake, man, explain yourself! Read 
me the answer to this riddle before my head goes!” | 
said Captain Yetsom ; while his officers listened with | 
the same'sort of curiosity they might have felt in an 
ingenious enigma, or as if the case had been put to | 
them in conumdram style, as,—“ Why have we the | 
Captain of the Sea Scourge here ?”"—and they were 
trying to guess the answer, or expecting one from the 
propounder of the question that should set the room in 
a roar. 

“J will explain,” said Justin, and turning to Lieu- 
tenant Ethel, te continued : 

“You may remember, Lieutenant, I told you, yes- 
terday, in reply to an observation of yours, that the 
Xyphias had not been the only ship which had passed 
here, in the two'years and a half we have spent on 
this island:—that there bad been another ship ?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“ That other ship was the Sea Scourge, driven out 
of her course by a furious gale. Sle came into our 
cove.” 

“Yes! Well?” exclaimed the captain and several 
of tie officers, listening eagerly. 

“The captain landed here. He drank more brandy 
than was good for him and went to sleep on the fleor. 
In the afternoon his crew mutinied, deposed him from 
his command, put another man in his place, aud sailed 
without him.” 

“Good: I like to see the traitors fall out among 
themselves. Where did yon say the fellow is now ?” 

“On this island! In this house! He has been here 
ever since he was abandoned by his ship, of course. 
That is, he has been our prisoner for six months. He 
is now ready to give himself up to you.” 

Justin went out and returned, accompanied by 
Spear. 

The prisoner walked straight up to the captain of 
the Xyphias, whom he recognized by his uniform, saluted 
him, aud said: 

“Sir, Iam Captain Spear, of the ship Sea Scourge. 
I surrender myself to you, claiming the usage of a 
prisoner of war. If I had asword I would hand it 
over; but I have none.” 

“ You are the captain of the Sea Scourge, and you 
surrender yourself to me, an officer of the British 
navy. Well, sir, it is the best course you could pursue. 
But whether I shall be able te treat you as a prisoner 
of war, depends very much on the account you are 
able to give of yourself. What have you been doing 
with the Sea Scourge?” demanded Captain Yetsom. 

“ Capturing your ships wherever I could find them,” 
boldly answered Spear. 

“ Our merchant ships ?” 

“Well, I never happened to overhaul one of your 
men-of-war!” 

“T suppose not. But do you not consider it the act 
of pirates to attack and capture unarmed merclaut- 
men ?” 

“ No hi 

“But after taking these merchantmen, you have 
massacred the crew and burnt the ships ?” 

“ Never!” c 

“What have you done with them, then ?” 

“Bonded thém and sent them home. If I have 
ever done otherwise, conyict me of the crime of ; 
piracy, and sentence me to suffer its penalty. But 
until you can do that, treat me as a prisoner of 
war.” 

“T shall treat you as a prisoner of war until we 
reach one of our own ports. ‘There [ shall deliver 
you over to the authorities, to be dea with according 
tolaw. For your own sake, I hope it will appear ; 
that you have done no worse than you Sey. Lieutenant } 
Ethel, take charge of the prisoner, and see him safe 
on board the ship,” said Captain Yetsom, reseating 
himself. 

The young officer advanced to obey tle order, but 
Mr. Rosenthal intervened by stooping and saying to 
the captain ; 

“As you receive this officer in the character of a 
prisoner of war, I would like to ask him to join us at 
dinner, if you hava no objection.” 

“None in the world. Lieutenant, I relieve you of 
your charge for sie present. Captain Spear will dine 
with us,” said Captain Yetsom. 

In that rustse cottage of but four rooms parlour 
and dining-ro@m were one. 

Aud so Justin invited his guests to talk a walk 
arouud his garden, to give Judith au opportunity to 
set the dinner-table. 

After which the whoe party dined sumptuously. 

And it was near midnight when they returned to 
their ship, tuking with them Captain Spear. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Turnsprt.—Louis XI. of France once took it 
into his head to visit the kitchen, and see what was 





spit; with roast meat. 


fonrteen years of age busily engaged in turning the 
The youth was handsomely 
formet, and of so engaging an appearance that the 
king thoneht him entitled to seme vetter office than 
the humble one which he then filied. Accosting him, 
Louis asked whence he came, who he was, and what 
he ‘earned by his occupation. The turnspit did not 
know the king, and replied to his tnterrogatory with- 
ont the least embarrassment, ‘‘ 1 ai from Berny, my 


| nameis Stephen, and IT carn as muel as the king.” 


“What, then, does the king earn ?” rejoined Louis. 
** His expenses,” replied Stephen, ‘‘and 1 mine.” By 
this bold and ingenious answer he won the good 
graces of the monareh, wlio afterwards promoted Lim 
to the situation of groom of the clamber. 
° 





A BOLD EXPERIMENT 
A SPECIAL train lately left Euston Station upon a 
strangely exceptional errand. 
More than, one hundred skilled workmen and 
labourers, marshalled by gangers, contractors, and 
agents, took their seats in it in orderly fashion, but 
with a mysterious and determined air, as if some 
mere than usually weighty business were on hand 
One carriage was devoted to stout stools and imple- 
ments, aud the train thus freighted reached Triug. 
A procession was formed at the station—each man 
shoulderiug a crowbar or other implement, and a 
complete plalanx, 120 strong, marched out, two and 
two, into the moonlit. 

A walk of three miles brought them to the side of 

Berklampstead Common, nearest to Ashridge Park, 
the seat of Earl Brownlow, and the objects of the 
expedition were then first made known to the rank 
and file. 
The greater portion of the common, occupying a 
space some two tiles in length and from three- 
quarters of a mile toa mile and a half broad, was 
enclosed by Earl Brownlow; and we learn that Mr. 
Augustus Smith, of the Scilly Islands, as the ownei 
of an estate near, and therefore as a commoner, acting 
in concert with-lis neighbours, had determined to test 
his lordship’s right to this course in a very practical 
way. 

The whole of the iron railings, consisting of stout 
“uprights,” five feet high, and with broad metal 
bands at close intervals between each, were to be 
thrown dewn before daylight, Mr. Smith and the 
commoners taking all responsibility, chartering the 
train, and engaging the men. ‘I'bLese last were told 
off in detachimeuts a dozen strong; the substantial 
joints of the railiugs were first loosened by hammers 
and chisels, and the crowbars did the rest, 

Before six o'clock in the morning the whole of the 
enclosuce was levelled to the ground; each stout up- 
right having the metal bands, its tributaries, first 
ueatly folded round it, and then being laid upon the 
turf it had recently served to close in. 

It was seyen o'clock before the alarm was given, 
and by the time Mr. Paxton, the late Sir Joseph 
Paxtou’s brother—and Earl brownlow's steward ap- 
peared upon the scene Lerkhampstead Common was 
enclosed no longer. It was too late to do more than 
protest against the alleged trespass, and this was 
enerzetically done. 

Meauwhiile the news spread, and the inhabitants of 
the adjaccut village and district flocked upon the scene. 
In carriages, gigs, dogearts, aud om foot; gentry, shop- 
keepers, husbandmen, women, and children, at once 
tested the reality of what they saw by strolling ove1 
and squatting oa the common, and cutting and taking 
away morsels of gorse, to prove, as they said, “the 
place was their own again.” 

The cost of the three miles of iron railing removed 
is said to have been morethan £1,000; and that of its 
reuova! wust lave been considerable, 

Whatever may be the result of this daring return to 
what is called “ old constitutional ferm,” and how- 
ever it may be viewed by the legal authorities before 
whow it will be speedily brought, it must be regarded 
as oue of the most decided and vigorous protests 
against alleged usurpaties which have occurred in our 
own prosaic, peaceful, and oner-loving times. 









Grounp.Less CoMPLAINts.—Aurora, the Goddess 
of the Morning, was lamenting among the gods that 
she, who was so much praised by mankind, was so 
little loved and sought after by them‘; and least of 
all by those who sang of her and praised her most, 
“ Grieve not at thy fate,” said the Goddess of Wis- 
dom; “is net mine the same? And considér, too,” 
continued she, * who are those that neglect thee, and 
for what rivals they desert thee. Behold how, whilst 
thou art passing by, they lie buried in the arms of 
sleep, and waste away body and soul. Besides, Last 
thou not frieads, hast thou not votaries enough? All 
creation honours thee; all the flowers awake, and 
deck themselves in thy rosy light, in new bridal 





going forward. He there found a little fellow about 








beauty. The choir ef birds welcomes thee, each 
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contrives some new device to hail thy brief visits. 
The industrious husbandman, the studious sage, do 
not neglect thee; they drink from the cup which thou 
profferest, health and strength, quict and long life, 
doubly welcome in that they enjoy thee, undisturbed 
by the noisy rout of sleeping fouls. Dost thou deem 
it little happiness to be beloved, and be unapproached 
by the multitu’? "Tis the highest pleasure of love 
among gods and men.” Aurora blushed at her ground- 
less complaints, and every fair one, who is pure and 
innocent like her, desires the same yood fortune for 
herself. 


MEASURE FOR 


MEASURE. 


“Two years’ hard labour !” 

The dull, stolid face of the prisoner at the bar 
turned a shade paler—the heavy uuderlip drooped 
Ss ightly—aud that was all. 

But from a shabby woman in the crowd there rose 
up such a shrill wail of agony as pierced its way to 
the very roof. 

“No, no, your honour! surely you wouldn't be so 
hard on a poor widow woman as that, aud he the 
ouly son I've left in the world! He never did it, 
your worship—it was only them rascally fellows he 
was with. Surely, surely, your worship——” 

“ Be still, woman!” said an officer, authoritatively. 
“What do you mean by raisipg such an outcry as 
this in court?” 

As the judge stood with one 
handsome little coupe, a tal 
from underneath the horses’ feet, with an uplifted, 
menacing fiuger. 

* You've shown no mercy to me, Judge Emerson— 
maybe the time’s comin’ that Heaven's face will be 
turned away from you. I'll uever cease callin’ down 
curses On you, day nor night !” 

“The lower classes have such a propensity for 
making scenes on the slightest provocation,” thought 
the judge, leaning snugly back among the crimson 
cushions. 

A hard, stern man, Jadge Emerson had never 
learned the lesson of tempering justice with mercy. 
“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” was his 
code, and not even the shadow of affliction in his own 
home had bent the nature that was like cast iron. 

The clear, white moonlight was glimmering 
brightly over the crusted surface of the snow that had 
not yet been entirely clearcdaway, and the bitter wind 
keenly across Judge Emerson’s face as he 
née mansion where 


i the silk dra- 


foot on the step of his 
rose up, almost 


Hieure 
Prure 


swept 
alighted in front of the brown st 
the light shone like red stars throug 
peries of the plate gliss windows. 

“ Bitterly cold.” said the judge to himself, shiver- 
ing even throagl: folds of bruadcloth and sable fur. 
“The thermometer can't be far from zero—perhaps 
below. Well, it’s very seasonable weather!” 

He stopped short ; for, close to the broad flight of 
stone steps cowered two tiny forms, ragged and 
pivched and forlorn, over which he had very nearly 
fallen—a boy of seven years Old, and a girl perhaps a 
year younger. 

“What are you doing here?” sternly demanded the 
judge, contracting his magisterial brow. 

* Please, sir,” said the boy, as well as he could 
speak for shivering muscles and chattering teeth, “ the 
servants drove us away and——” 

“Drove you away?” repeated the judge, with 
austerity. “I should think they would! How dare 
you come here begging? Do you know that I've the 
greatest mind in the world to calla policeman and 
lave you both seut to the statiou-louse ?” 

“ Sir, if you pleas: ‘ 

‘But I don't please!” stormed the irate judge. 
“Now I don't want to hear another word of your 
stereotyped story—I just want you to understand that 
Tam not the person to practise your art upon. Be- 
gone !” 

The little girl, clinging tightly to her brother's 
arm, broke into a terrified ery—the boy sullenly cast- 
ing down his eyes, crépt away like some repulsed 
animal. 

Ouce he paused and looked back with wild, hungry 
eyes, as if yet cherishing some grain of hope. 

Segone, I say !” thundered Judge Emerson, as he 
stood on the steps waiting for the door to be opened. 

Had he forgotten theold Scripture words, * Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have doue it unto me ?” 

So Judge Emerson crossed the echoing marble ves- 
tibule and entered the handsome room with its ceiling 
of pointed stucco and its crimson velvet walls, where 
his invalid wife sat among ler cushions, idly finger- 
ing the fringe of her rich silix dress. 

“ How are you feeling to-night, Helen?” 

Tu the depth of Judge Emerson's adamantine heart 
there were just tw soft spots—one for his sick wife, 
the other for a son, whom, long aso, Lis ownseverity 
Lad driven from the heart'istone of home. 


And, as hespuke, he bent tenderly over the white, 
wear, face. 

“ About as usual,” she answered. 
you no news to-night?” 

* None.” : 

She turned her face away with a sort of sobbing 
sigh. 

“It isthis suspense that is killing me, John. If I 
only knew where he is—if I could only be sure that 
he would one day come back to me!” 

“ My dear, try to compose yourself,” said the more 
practical judge. “I tell you that the machinery 1 
have setin action canuot fail svoner or later to dis- 
cover his whereabouts. It’s a mere question of 
time.” 

“Time —time,” sighed the invalid. ‘‘ And | have 
solittie time left! Ob, my boy—my seu!” 

Judge Emerson sat down, biting his lips and con- 
tracting his brows muodily. 

For years the dearest object of his heart—that of 
bringing this lust son back to his home—had_ been 
frustrated ; now he had just begun to cherish a faint 
hope. 


“ Tlave—have 








“Helen,” he said, “Charles was my son also. I 
loved him as dearly as you can do. Only have 
patience, my dear, and all will be right.” 

Aud this was the skeleton whwse bony ghastliness 
looked out from the luxuriance of Judge Emerson's 
brown-stone mansion. 

Meanwhile the two little children, clinging closely 
to one another for warmth, were sitting in the angle 
of abrick archway, where the moonlight streamed in 
white and freezing on the December uight. 

“Guido,” said the little girl in soft Ltalian accents, 
“what did the cross man say to you ?” 

“He told us to go away, or ho would put us in 
prison,” said the boy, auswering in her own tongue. 
** Francesca, are you very cold?” 

“Oh, yes, very. Cannot we go home, Guitlo ?” 

“No!” He shook his head resolutely. “The 
woman said she would kill us if we came back with- 
out money, aud nobody would give me mouey. Here's 
my coat, Francesca; it’s thinand ragged, but wd 
He tied the sleeves round his little sister's throat as 
he paused. 

“ Are you warm now ?” 

“ No—but come cluse to me, Guido.” 

The two child-faces, white and pinched, turned 
upward to the starry coucave of heaven—what a 
study they would have been to the wiseacres why be- 
lieve that “ whatever is, is right.” 

“ Guido, do yousee that great, bright star, like au 
eye of gold? Isit in heaven? Oh I wish were 
there! Lam socold—so cold !” 

“Don't cry, Francesca—the tears are turning to 
ice to your cheek. Come closer, closer still; we can 
ge to sleep; aud perhaps it will be warmer when we 
woke up.” 

And so, sweeter than the breath of lotos island, 
more soothing than the ripple of golden waters over 
drowsy sands, the fatal sleep came down upon the 
two little oues close clasped in each other's 
arms inthe icy mooulight of the bitter December 
night. 

While the golden eye of little Francesca’s “ great 

bright star” watched tiem with tireless light, oue of 

Heaven's sentinels. 
« * . * * 

“T think I’ve found the clue at last, judge.” 

The shrewd-looking detective pulled his fur 

collar up over his crimsun ears with a jerk as Judge 

Emeyson walked by his side through the foul, narrow 

turnings of au obscure street. 

“Mind, I doi’t hold out any hopes for certain 
—lIonly say [think we're on the right scent at 
last.” 

‘he officer walked up stairs, and through the dark 
entry, with the air of a man who was entirely accus- 
tomed to this sort of place, aud opened a door at the 
end of the passage. 

An old crone rose hurriedly up from her seat over 
a few smouldering cvals, rubbing her withered hands 
obsequiously together. 

“Tm sare anything 7 could do, gentlemen 

“] want the effects belonging to Charles Ellering- 
ham Emerson, who died November the eighth.” 

The judge grew pale, and staggered as if he had 
been shot to the heart, 

“T’ve made a mistake,” thought the detective, who 
was apt to forget that people ever had hearts. “I 
should have prepared him.” 

The woman, apparently quite aware that evasion 
and denial would be alike unprofitable, went to a 
mouldy old mattress in the corner, and fumbled 
bencath it, bringing out a rudely tied parcel. 

“They came to me honestly; the captain left 
the children here, aud then was to pay their ex- 
penses,” 

“Left what children ?” 

“Mr. Emerson's.” 

“Was there po mother? 


” 


” 











“The captain said she died in Palermo.” 

The old woman had answered these questions wi} 
subdued meekuess; but her eyes glittered as the dy. 
tective slowly undid the parcel 

Very few rclicsappeared—only a pair of tarnis)j 
gold sleeve-buttons, a few articles of dress, aud a pie- 
ture, minus its frame. 

“The frame warn’t of no consequence, I s'pose’ 
said the old woman, apolegetically. “1 pawned it ty 
get a new coat for the dear little boy.” 

Judge Emersou had taken the picture in his tren. 
bling hands—through the tremulous mist of tears hp 
could see the beloved, familiar features of the sou wiy 
was lost to lity forever ! 

“* And the children?” he gasped. 

“ Dear little things,” whined the old woman, “| 
sent em out ona little errapd—Betsey, what are yoy 
hangin’ round fur ?—and they haint got back yet.” 

She busied herself with re-arrauging the charred 
brands of woodas she talked. Through all the dis. 
cussion her eyes had never fairly been raised to tig 
faces of her interlocutors. 

“Very well,” said the officer. “T shall leave Miner 
below stairs to look out for ’em—and ¥ 

“But you're not goin’ to take away them goli 
things ?” 

“I should rather think I am. If there’s anything 
due to you, you'll probably get paid ; if not ——” 

Aud the detective waiked quietly out of the 
room. 

When he had reached the end of the long hall, le 
stopped and turned round abruptly, confronting the 
girl called “ Betsey,” who had slunk noiselessly aiter 
them. 

“Now, then, what have you got to say?” 

“Tt'sa lie—it’s all a lie!” gasped the girl. “I wi! 
tell it, if she kills me for it! She sent ‘em out to beg 
—she sends ‘em out every day!” 

“The children?” . 

“Yes, the children! She struck me this morning, 
and L'll be revenged!” went on Betsey, with flashiny 
eyes. “ And—hush! is that her ? no, it’s only biiu! 
Jake—lI heard her tell ‘em she’d beat ‘em to death ii 
they came back without money! Hush! it is her; | 
can’t tell you more; only go fo the station-house iv 

street. I heard ‘em talking it over this worn- 
ing.” 

Betsey glided away like a shadow as Mother [[ut- 
chings’ cat-like step sounded on the, creaking boards; 
while Judge Ewerson and his companion slowly left 
the house 

“The station-house in street,” musingly re- 
peated the officer. “J didn’t anticipate this. 1 knew 
chat Betsey had something tu say all the time, but—it 
looks badly, it looks badly.” 

Judge Emersou made no comment—he could not 
speak. 

Arrived at the station-house, the detective whisper! 
one or two words in the ear of a mau sitting behind 
a tall desk, and was silently motioned towards a 
room beyond. 

“The names?” questioned the efficer. 

“Charles Guido and Mary Francesca Emerson— 
testified to by the inmates of No. — street ; fro- 
zen to death in Brick Alley last night!” 

The detective opened the door, and Judge Emerson 
stood before the dead children of his dead son—al! 
that remained of his fated race—and recognized, with 
a keen pang of remorse, the little ones whom he had 
turned from his own dvor scarce twenty-four hours 
ago. 

Frozen to death—white and beautiful as broken 
lilies, with their long lashes darkly veiling the pale 
cheeks where uo flash of roses would ever mautle 
more. 

Aud when Judge Emerson knelt, stricken down by 
the stern strength of Fate, beside the two corpses, le 
remembered tie curse that had been called down ou 
his head by yet another stricken parent, and knew 
that God's hand was heavy on him! 

He had been merciless all his life, and now mercy 
was denied to him in the hour of bitterest need. As 
he had meted, so had it been measured unto him, the 
bitterest cup that ever comes to mortal lips! e 

A. fh. 


A Monster Satmoy.—A salmon has just been 
caught in the ‘Tay of the astonishing weight 0 
sixty-nine poundsand g half. Its length is 4 ft. 8 in., 
girth at greatest thickness, 2 ft. 6 in.; circumference 
of head, 2 ft.; across tail, 1 ft. he market value of 
the fish, at present London prices (3s. 6d. a pound), 
amouuts to £12 3s. 3d. 

As action has been brouzht in the New York law 
courts against Miss Kate Josephine Bateman by Mr. 
Augustin Daly, the author of ‘Leah the Forsaken,” 
for 410 doilars, for literary services routored. Tie 
defendant pleaded that she was under aze when th: 
alleged services were rendered. ‘The plaintiff Was 
aveorlingly nonsuited, 
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1—all CALIFORNIA. 
with _— 
» had Wueruer it be a special provision of the Almighty 
hours that new countries should have attractions not found 
in older Jands—attractions that certdinly fade away 
‘oken as they become populated—is a question ; but that it 
pale is so, is evinced by California and Australia, those 
autle vast countries so (comparatively) recently transferred 
from the wilderness and the savage to civilization. 
n by The natural wonders of California have in years past 
s, he struck the traveller with awe and astonishment, and 
D Ou each new wanderer now finds new wonders and fresh 
new beauties. It has the largest trees, the highest falls, 
the deepest valleys, the steepest mountains, the 
ercy grandest of caves, and in fact a little of almost every- 
As thing to be found in any other land, as well as 
the many things that none other possesses. 
San Francisco—the queen city of tle Pacific—boasts 
t. the finest harbourin the world, and the entrance to 
it, through the Golden Gate, is a scene, once viewed, 
? never to be forgotten. 
oa There are probably but few persons who have 
io. passed through this entrance to the fine bay of 
hare San Francisco that are familiar with the origin and 
» of meaning of the name, the popular idea being 
nd) that its name was suggested by the staple mineral 
of the country—gold. This is incorrect, as it was 





called the “Golden Gate” before the precious metal 
was discovered; and the first time it was used, 
most probably, was in a work entitled ‘A Geograph- 
ical Review of California,” with a relative map. This 
work was published late in 1848, while the first dis- 
covery of gold was on the 19th of January following. 

The real origin of the name, then, was in part from 
the excessively fertile lands cf the interior, especially 

























































































{Tn PULPIT IN TIIF EL DORADO CAVE, CALIFORNIA... 








to those adjacent to the bay of San Francisco. Pws- 
sibly there may have Leen some “spiritual telegrams” 
sent from California (!) to the Saint, telling him of 
the glorious dawn of the sgolden day that had broken 
upon the world, and that his name would henceforth 
become the magic charm to millions of men and 
women in every quarter of the world. Be that, how- 
ever, asit may. ‘That it is the gateway or entrance 
to the magnificent harbour of fan Francisco is well 
known. “Lhe centre of this entrance is longitude 122 
degrees 30 minutes west from Greenwich. On the 
south of the entrance is Point Lobos (Wolves’ Point), 
on thé top of which is a telegraph station, from 
whence the tidings of the arrivsl of steamers avd 
sailing vessels are sent to the city. 

On the north side is Point Bonita (Beautiful Point) 
readily recognized by a strip of land running ont tu- 
ward tlie bar, on the top of which is a lighthouse, that 
is seen far out at sea, on a clear day, but seldom be- 
fore that on the Farallone Islands, some 27 miles 
west of Point Bonita, 

In front of the entrance is a low, circular sandbar, 
almost seven miles in length, but ou which is sutli- 
cient water, even atlow tide, to admit of the Jargest 
class of ships crossing it in safety—except, possibly, 
when the wind is blowing from the north-west, west, 
or south-east ; at such a time it is scarcely safe for a 
large vessel to cross at low tide. 

From Point Bonita to Point Lobos, the distance is 
about three and a half miles; and between Fort Point 
and Lime Point (just opposite to each other), the nar- 
rowest part of the chauucl, and “ ‘Tle Golden Gate” 
proper, itis 1,777 yards. I[lere the tide ebbs and 
flows at the rate of abuut six knots av hour. 

One of the most fashionable drives for San Francis- 


iron guus, 16-pounders, mounted upon the hill, just 
above the present works, 

The present beautiful and substantial structure was 
commenced in 1854, and is now nearly completed. It 
is four tiers in height, the topmost of which is 64 
feet above low tide, and is capable of mounting 150 
guns, including the battery at the back, of 42, 64, and 


| 128-pounders, and, during an engagement, can ac- 


commodate 2,400 men. 

The greatest number of men employed at any oue 
time was 200 ; now there are about 30. 

The lighthouse, adjoining the Fort, can be seen for 
from 10 to 12 miles, and is an importantaddition to 
the, mercantile interests of California, although we 
regret to say the lantern, known as the “ l'reznel 
Light,” is only of the fifth order, and is the smallest 
on the coast; it is 52 feet above level. ‘two men are 
employed to attend it. Connected with this isa fog- 
bell, weighing 1,100 pounds, and worked by machinery, 
that strikes every 10 seconds for five taps, then has 
iptermission of 54 seconds, and recommenees the 10 
conds strike. ‘his is kept constantly running during 
foggy weather. 





Five THOUSAND labourers are engaged in demolish- 
ing the ramparts of Autwerp. 

Curoniciens report that the winter of 1420 was so 
mild that cherries were mpe iu August and grapes in 
May. It is stated that the corn was in the exr at 
Easter, 1585. ary, O84, was the 
quantity of roses gathered in the fields round Paris. 
A nuMBER of empty bottles thrown into the sea 
on the west coast of Africa have been picked up on 
the Irish coast. One has been found after sixteen 
years, another after fourteen, and a third after ten 
years. 

Tue old custom of burning widows in India has 
for some time been giving way before an advancing 
civilization, and the marriage of widows is now al- 
lowed. ‘The first, it is believed, which has ever oc- 
curred in the Presidency of bombay, took place on the 
22nd of November last, at Bandora. 

Tuk WipeNine or Park Lane.—It is said that 
the purchase-money to be paid for Gloucester House, 
which is to be pulled down for the Park Lane improve- 
ments, is £60,000. Of this, £20,000 is to le paid to 
the Duke of Cambridge for the unexpired lease of 14 
years, and £40,000 to the trustees of the will of the 
late Sir Richard Sutton for the freehold. 

A Cenrenanian.—“ The oldest inhabitant ” of 
Bridgwater has just departed this life at the age. of 
nearly 103 years. Mr. James Hartuell, the deceased, 
was a native of the town, and was born in August, 
1764. Upto withina month or two of his death he 
was accustomed to rise at 8 u'clock in the morning, 
and toretive to restas lute as 10 at night. The de- 
cvased left £1,000 cach to his housekeeper and ser- 
vant, £1,000 to the Mayor, George Parker, Esq., £200 
to the Bridgwater Infirmary, and, it is said, 19 
guineas each to five scliools in the town, 

‘Tne Brrrer LAkes,—The Bitter Lakes were once 
a part of the Red Sea. ‘This most probably was their 
condition when the miraculous passage of the Red 
Sea occurred. But the prophecy of Isaiah that “ the 
tongue of the Egyptian Sea” should be destroyed, has 
long since been fulfilled, and now, not only are the 
lakes severed from the Red Sca by the sand-bank of 
Shaloof-el-‘Terraba, but they have also lost all their 
water by evaporation, and are, in fact, lakes no lon- 
ger, but merely the basins of extinct lakes. Where 
the water formerly existed is now a thick sheet of the 
purest salt, sparkling and bristling in regular undula- 
tions like a mer-de-glace. Below the salt there is 
sand resting on a stratum of clay. The maritime 
canal is to traverse the length of tlie Bitter Lakes, 
but no works have set been beguu in this vicinity, 
and the ground is still untouched all the way from 
Serapeum to Shaloof. ‘The bed of the Bitter Lakes is 
twenty-six feet below the low-tide level of the Red 
Sea; it is probable, therefore, that the French will 
have so diflieulty in filling the basins as soon as they 
can bring the water of the led Sea across the barrier 
at Shaloof. 

Tue Duke or Kexpav.—If Prince Christian be 
natreralized and created an English Peer, by the title 
of Duke of Kendal, on the occasion of his marriage 
with the Princess Helena, as is reported, the fact will 
be an additional link which connects Kendal with 
lucky foreigners aud affairs of the heart. After Ive 
de ‘l'aillebois, of the House of Anjou, came over with 
the Conqueror, he won the heart and hand of Lucy, 
sister of the Saxon Earls, Edwin and Mortear, and 
thus obtained a portion of Lancashire, and that pant of 

Westmoreland called the “Barony of Kendal.” The 
barony became extinct, from lack of male heirs, in 
1334; but the last descendant of this ancient line, 





famous for 





cans is from the city, by the Mission Dolores tu the 
Ocean House, returuing by Fort Puint and the Presidic. 


Emily ‘Taillebois, aged eighteen, diced only three or 
four years ago @ pauper in Shrewsbury workhouse. 
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Henry V. made his brotherJohn Da ike of Bedford'and 


death the Crown 
created Henry Beaufort Duke of Somerset and 
Earl of Kendal. After Beaufort’s dvath Henry VI. 
conferred the title on a foreigner—Joli. son of Gaston 
de Foix, with whom it died. The first | 
dal was Charles, the short-lived son vi 
of York. George of Denmark, on his mariage with 
the Princess Anne, was named Duke of ©:umberland 
and Earl of Kendal. With. this foreigner the title 
expired ; but George II. created his German mis- 
tress, Von Schulemberg, Duchess of Kendal, 
whose death the title has lain dormant iu the Grow: 


Earl of Kendal; and after John's 


-I D DEM. 

~o—— 
CHAPTER SXVIIL 

Yuser lay unconscious some time where he had 
fallen. Ilis returning senses tuok in strange sounds. 
As he struggle: to his feet, he heard the how lings o 
jackals in the distance, and the shrill neigh of some 
fugitive 


ALI-BEN 


f 


horse. 

I'he air was full of the fine sand borne aloft by the 
hot wind. Utter darkness was arvund him. | In 
attempting to move he fell overa dead body. His 
head und side pained him greatly Yet, despite all | 
these circumstances, a flash of joy traversed his sonl. 

It was something, with so much depending upon 
him, to realize that he still lived. 

His first step was to attend to] Ile 
dragged himself wearily to the overturned tent of the 
viceroy. 

Finding nething there to quench his burning thirst, 
he went ona little further to the place where the 
scattered stores were lying. He found a_ leatheru | 
jar full of water, from which he eagerly drank, and 
afterwards he bathed his head and wounds. Ona 
further search, he found several bottles of wine 
which had been put up for the use of the viceroy, and 
one of which he opened and placed to his lips. The 
rich and generous fluid lent a glow to his frame, and | 
he felt a renewed strength. 

His next movement was to examine the bodies | 
around him, in the hope of finding some one yet 
alive. 

Whiilg thus engaged, 
to himself that he was 
conftict, he heard a groau 
hastened in that direction. 

He found, lying near the overturned: pavilion, the 
viceroy himself, moaning and half delirious, as he 
began to rouse from his insensibility. Yusef 


vis wounds, 


and just as he had realized 
the only survivor of the 
at a little distance, and 


trodden out, and as its blaze lighted up the scene, he 
knelt beside the helpless maguate, and stanched the 
blood that flowed from a wound in his chest. 

While thus engaged, he talked cheerfully 
soothingly to him. He examined his wounds, 
dressed them with the tenderness of a woman, He 
brought him water, and bathed his face and head, 
and gave lim wine to drink. At length the wildand 
staring expression left the eyes of Mohammed, and 
he regarded Yusef gratefully. 

“Do you feel better now, 
young sponge-gatherer, as 
viceroy. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 
will reward you a thousand fold.” 

Yusef laid the viceroy down again, 
sidered what he should do. It was necessary te 
acquaint Haschid with the late occurrences at the ear- 
liest moment, but how could he leave Muhammed 
while he went? 

The jackals, whose cries indicated their nearcr ap- 
proach, might tear him to picces in his absence. In 
the midst of Lis dilemma he heard a neigh, and found 
that two horses were standing quietly near them. 

“Ah!” heexclaimed, with an air of relief,“ 
do very well now.” 

At this juncture he beheld a movement under the 
canvass of an everturned tent, and to his great sur- 
The next moment 


and 


highness ?” 


he gently raised 


prise a human figure crawled out. 
he recognized the person as Abdul! 
“Oh, is that you, Yusef?” excl 
witted youth, in a tone of delight. 
moving around, but thought that it was the 
Oh, we've had a terrible figi:t. 


timed the half- 
“] heard you 
robbers 
come back Are you 
bi uly hurt 2" 
Not badly,” 
extenaue 
me, Abd 
light,” ar 
camp. 
lay.” 
bie briefly exp! 
Haschid and his 
that he would run n 
camp. 
i 


said Yusef, 

*I want you to do 
quickly as possible. 
P inted to the fir 
you to go there for n 


taking the hand 
au 
You see that 
of Haschid’s 
without de- 


1 to him. 
u, as 

ids he 
I want 


Vv 
ie 
lained to Abdul tle presence of 
attendants, and assured the youth 
to Haschid’s 


1e 


» risk in a hasty rid 


hing,” 


Ilthem to pack up everyt said Yusef 


Duke of Ken- 
James Duke 


vraag foe send to the Red Sea for my son. 


threw 
some sticks on the fire that was smouldering and half | 


and | 


asked the | 


the | 
“Take me to Cairo, and I | 


while he con- | 


we shall | 


Abdul | 


errand for | 


—“that the viceroy is injured, and mast be 
| taken to Cairo for medical assistance without delay.” 

Abdul repeated the message to impress it on his 
mind, and then mounted and rode to Hasclid’s camp. 

Our hero returned to the wiceroy, who had almost 
relapsed into insensibility. Another draught of wine 
assisted to restore him, and by the time Iaschid and 
his party arrived he sat erect, and talked with fever- 
ish excitement. 

‘Ah, my dear old friend !” he exclaimed, recogniz- 
ing Haschid, “let us goto Cairo. We must g> back 
Perhaps 
you've seen him, Haschid ? He lives on the coast 
near you.” 

Haschid: shook his head sadly. He supposed the 
words of the viceroy to be the effect of delirium. 
“The distance to the capital is thirty miles,” ob- 
served Yusef, addressing Haschid, ‘and with these 
horses we can readily doit in a few hours. If we set 
n® immediately, we shall reach Cairo before 
norning.” 
|" Haschid assented, and they mounted, placing 
—enmen on a horse of which Yusef held the 








I 


Th 
| Th ‘y shaped their course by the light of the stars, 
| and a» they sped on over the sands, Yusef informed 

Ilaschid that in the leader of the robbers the viceroy 
had recognized the chamberlain, Ali-ben-lddem, 
| Abdul added his explanations in regard to the cause 
of the journey. 

“Thurbat not the vieeroy’s son!” exclaimed 
Haschid—“ the real son a sponge-gatherer! How 
| strang ‘The real son, then, must be either Yusef 
| or Abdul! Hieavens——” 

He broke off abgnptly. THe had bent a keen and 
: searching gaze upon;the face of Yusef, and that gaze 
had proved a revelation. 

He did not trust himself to speak for some time, but 
| there was an expression on his face and a light in his 

cyes that told a joyful spirit, and a resolve to sift the 
| matter tothe bottom, if Mohammed should, be unable 
todo it himself. 
The viceroy wasisoon unable to hald himself erect 
li in his saddle, and Yusef was obliged to take him on 
| his own horse and hold him in his arms. 

Shall we go straiglit. to the palace ?” asked our hero, 

after afew moments’ reflection on the incohefent mur- 
murings of Mohammed. 

a No, no!” exclainyed the viceroy, with feverish 
| encrgy. “Lam ill.” Thurbat has twice attempted 
my life,forT know that both father .and’ sop were 
concerned ou the attack on me, and if he were to see 
me in this condition, he would bave me at his mercy. 
Take me somewhere till to-merréw where I sliall not 
be known. ‘Thurbat and Ali—som and father—both 
vipers——” 

He moaned, and would have falien’ forward upon 
the horse’s but for the gentle’ support of 
Yusef. 

“ He is right,” said Haschid, ‘“Letustake him to 
some quiet place, where he will remain unknown until 
He wust not be placed in contact 


neck 


With 


| he is well. 


those wretches again until he is in a condition to pun- | 


ish them asthey deserve. 

During the rest of the journey, the 

incessantly in the wild delirium of fever, 
with difficulty that the sponge-gatherer 
} him on his horse. 
It was later than Yusef had. expected when they 
| ente red the capital. The moon had vanished, and the 
dark hours that precede the morning veiled the great 
city ina black shroud, 

“Where shall we take him, my boy?” whispered 
Haschid, ‘“ The palace is out of the question, and j 
know of no place where he would be safe. Thurbat 
may make a show of grief to-morrow, and, not find- 
ing the viceroy’s body, he may iustitute a general 
search.” 

“There will be a sandstorm before anyone can go 
from the capital to the sceue of. conflict,” replied 
Yusef. ‘By noon to-morrow the sand will lave 
hidden every trace of the conilict. I think 1 know 
where to conceal the viceroy.” 

Yusef reflected. During the time he had been at 
school in Cairo, he had resided with a tutor in a 
secluded part of the city. 

‘This tutor, a grave and dignified man cf matwre 
years, affected to be a philosopher, had never married, 
and lived entirely alone, having his meals 
pared outside of his own domicile. To 
our hero resolved to.take the wounded and delirious 
viceroy. 

It was not long after entering the city before they 
reached the house of lis tutor.. it was dark and 
silent, however, and Yusef dismounted from his horse 
and sought admittance, while Haschid dismissed his 
men, bidding them look out for themselves till morn- 
ing. Abdul. supported the viceroy, in which office he 
was assisted by Haschid. Yusef pounded at the 
doors, tried the windows, but to no effect. At length, 
as he was about to discuss some other plan with 


viceroy talked 
and it was 





pre- 
‘ 


his house 





could hold | 


Iaschid, a window in an adjoining house was raised, 
anda gruff voice demanded what was wanted at that 
time of night, and why ail that noise was made ty 
disturb the neighbourhood. 

“Oh, is it you, Azul?” asked Yusef, in a tone of 
relief, as he recognized the neighbour’s voize as 
belonging to. his. tuter’s purveyor and victualler, 
“ Where's the.teacher ?” 

“Ah, Yusef Kader!” exclaimed the neighbou ur, 
shutting the window. 

A moment laterhe made his appearance at a door, 
welcoming Yusef with protestations of friendship, 
and informing him that the teacher had gone to 
Alex: andria fora few weeks. 

‘And where is the key of the house?” asked 
Yusef, in a tone of dis; ippointwent. “I will occupy 
the place while I remain in the city.” 

The man produced the key, which he: gave 
Yusef, saying: 

‘You can keep it till you go liome, as you are such 
a friend of the te acher, and L know he'd never forzivs 
me for refusing it.” 

The man soon closed the door and. retired to his 
couch, without having seen the three companions of 
the-young sponge-gatherer. 

Yusef unlocked the door, found a Jamp, which he 
lighted, and carried the-viceroy to a'chamber at the 
rear of the houge, accompauied by Haschid, whils 
Abdul conducted the horses to a stable behind the 
residence, 

Although Yusef's Inte tutor affected to bea pli ve 
sopher, he had surrounded himself with many artic! 
of Juxury, and the room to which the viceroy had 
been carried by our hero was plentifuliy adorned with 
paintings and books. 

A simple straw matting covered the floor, and tho 
windows were shaded by straw blinds; but a iux- 
urious bed stood in the corner, draped with fine linen 
aud silk, 

Removing the blood-stained garments-of the vice- 
roy, Yusef laid him on the soft couch and bathed Lis 
head in cool water,and sent for a physician. 

Abdul soon made his appearance in the house, aud 
Yusef conducted him to a pautry where the philoso- 
pher had lefta quantity of food and wine, and then said: 

“ Abdul, I fear that the vieeroy is going to be very 
ill. He ig burning with fever. If you are able, [ 
want you to,take the four horses and go back to our 
Lamlet with a-message to my father and mother.” 

Abdul testified Its willingness to audertake tho 
journey,and took some refresh ments. 

“Tell them to come here immediately, and you hal 
better conduct them, lither. Mother is a good uurse, 
and [shall need her ngsistance in taking care of the 
viceroy. And as die has spoken of Morah so many 
times, you had better have hercome too. Make tho 
journey as quickly as possible.” 

Abdul finished his repast, and then set out with 
the horses fur the hamlet of the sponge-gatherers on 
the shores of the Red Sea. 

Yusef returued to his patient, whom he fouud 
parched with thirst and wholly delirious. Our hero 
mixed lime-juice and water for him, and then 
the side of the bed, holding the hand which Moham- 
med had eagerly thrust out in his own. 

The ravings of the delirious \prince were , pitiful 
to hear ; and the whole, soul of Yusef, despite lis 
corroding anxiety for ‘Isolette, was moved to pity aud 


sat at 


| affection, for him. 





“Where is my sou—my only son ?” exclaimed 
Mohammed, regarding Yasef with a wild and eager 
gaze. © Thurbat is not my son. The child of Zu- 
leika—my lost Zuleika—must be noble and good. Are 
you my love you dearly already, my boy. 
Perhaps youare my son!” 

lie listened eagerly for a reply; but the young 
sponge-gutherer, whom pity had’affected almost to 
tears, sadly shook his head. 

Haschid, who stood at the foot of the bed, again 
eagerly scanned the features of Yusef by the strong 
lamplight, and whatever suspicions had been 

awakened by his mooulight view, now appeared to 
receive confirmation. 

Yielding to Yusef’s solicitations, Haschid retired 
to the ar Ijo! ning bed-room that had once been 
pied by Yus-l, aud threw himself on a couch, where he 
was soon asleep. 

But the viceroy tossed feverishly on his bed, raving 


son? I 


occu- 


| of his lost son, and embracing Yusef repeatedly with 


tle declaration that he loved him, aud that he was 
his son. 

The physician sent for now mate his appearance, 
and the wounds of the viceroy received the necessary 
attention, 

It was found thathe was badly wounded in several 
places, and that he was ina high fever. 

He grew more and more delirions under the 
physician's hands, and manifested a great dval of ex- 
citement, living over the events of the attempted 
assassination in a way Ww! a showed how tertible liad 
been their effect upon bit: 
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At length the viceroy became’ so wild in his de- 
lirium that Haschid was summoned from his bed to 
help sooth and attend him. 

“] must tell you the truth, gentlemen,” said the 
physician, shaking his head; “your friend is in a 
yery critical situation.” 

Andit was with sad hearts and faces that Yusef 
and Haschid stood beside his couch, unmindfulof their 


own fatigues and injuries, and looked at Mohammed | 


and thought of Isolette. 

“My poor child!” said the stricken father. ‘ Al- 
though we know that the chamberlain has seized and 
imprisoned her, we cannot move « land towards her 
rescue until the viceroy has recovered. And if he 
should die——!” y 
The thought was too terrible to utter. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Aut reached the capital before any of the survivors 
of Mohammed's retinue, and proceeded at once to the 
private chamber of the false prince, according to ap- 
pointment. 

Hehad ordered his men to separate on their ap- 
proach to the city, and return to the haunts and holes 
from which they had been summoned. 

He found Thurbat in a most anxious state of 
wind. 

“Well?” was the son’s greeting. 

“It's a success,” replied Ali. “ He’s dead!” 

“ Are you sure of it?” 

“As sure as a man can be of anything he 
does with his own hands and sees with his own 
eyes.” 

TT hurbat paced restlessly about the room. 

“And it seems to me that you do not appreciate 
this success,” continued the father as he poured out a 
couple of glasses of brandy. “ You are now virtu- 
ally the Viceroy of Egypt.” 

This assurance enabled the young man to overcome 
the shock the annouucement of Mohammed's death 
had caused him. 

“ And I want you now tobe equal to all that is re- 
quired and expected of you,” declared the chamber- 
lain. “Ina short time—perhaps in ten minutes— 
you'll hear a grand tumult in the palace which will 
be caused by the returning attendants of Mohammed, 
You'll have to meet them and learn your sad bereave- 
ment, and express your grief in the most appropriate 
manner.” 

The cold reality of meeting these necessities chilled 
the profligate for an instant; but he controlled him- 
self and said : 

“Well, after the grief business, what next ?” 

“Why you must send a force to hunt the rob- 
bers and recover the body of your supposed father. 
I myself will take charge of the said force, or you 
can.” 

“What next ?” 

‘““Why, we must send a present to the Sultan, with 


a letter announcing Mohammed's death, and request- | 


ing him to send your appointment, if he deigus to do 
so. This doue, we must prosecute our affair with 
the girl, change her to her new quarters,and put our 
friends into power. And since Haschid'is dead we'll 
look after lis property.” 

The tumult promised by Ali was now heed in 
the court of the palace. The fugitives had arrived. 
When the uproar had reached the desired point, Ali 
told Thurbat to go forth, and inquire what it meant, 
and he did so. 

From that moment he played his part so well that 
his fathery who watched him from a distauce, was de- 
lighted with lim, 

At an early hour of the morning an entire regiment 
was despatched in quest of the robbers and the bodies 
of the slain. 

Thurbat went with it, affecting a grief for the 
Viceroy that was touching to witness. The party 
encountered a severe sand storm an hour or two 
after leaving the capital, and the whole forenoon 
proved most uupropitious to the  niission. 


They wandered about neatly all day, repeatedly re- | 


Visiting the vicinity of the spot where tlie attack had 
taken place, according to the declarations of the 
survivors; but nothing was seen of the survivors or 
of the bodies of the dead. 

The false prince accordingly returned to Cairo in a 
state of mind whieh became jubilant the instant be 
came in contact with Ali. 

“ T’ve often heard of sand storms, and of the burial 
of whole caravans by them,” he declared; “bat | 
never realized until to-day how neatly the- thing is 
done. We could not find any trace of the fight or of 
the bodies. “ There was not so much as a footprint in 
the sand.” 

Ali looked serious 4 moment, and said: 

“Tam.sorry that your search was not suc- 
cessful. ~The people will not realize that he’s 


dead.” 


They discussed the situation of affairs at length, 
but neither expressed a suspicion of the great truth 
which was now rising up against them—the truth 
that the viceroy still lived. 

The death of Mohammed was announced through- 
out the nation, and the announcement caused the 
deepest sorrow.’ He was as much extolled as the 
| prospective viceroy was despised. 

The successful conspirators sentoff their letters and 
present to the Sultan, and awaited tho result. They 
filled their assumed characters of chief mourners in a 
very creditable manner. 

The great change at the palace for which Ali had 
so long sought had been inaugurated. And yet the 
conspirators were not entirely happy. 

The succeeding night. Thurbat was reclining 
on g luxurious divan in his private chamber, with a 
gla®s of wine in his hand. A table near him was 
loaded with every delicacy that an epicure could 
desire. Ali sat opposite him, in a similar attitude, 
and was regaling himself in a similar manner. 

“ Here’s to our dynasty, my son,” said the cham- 
berlain. ‘“ May it endure for ever !” 

At this juncture, when the two villains were flat- 
tering themselves that their way was clear, one of Ali’s 
minions came to see him, with a visage that was 
expressive of the greatest alarm, 

“T’ve seen him!” he said, in a meaning tone. 

“Who?” asked both men, as they sprang to their 
feet. 

“The young sponge-gatherer—the man who has 
given you so much trouble.” 

Ali started, with a cry of surprise and apprehen- 
sion. 

“Is it possible?” he ejaculated. “‘ Where did you 
see him ?” 

“ Tere—in the streets of the city.” 

The announcement startled the two men entirely 
out of the complacent schemes and dreams they had 
been encouraging. 

“Tu this city?” rejoined Ali. 


” 


} 





“Then Mohammed 
may be living also. 

The father and son regarded each other a mo- 
ment in silence, and the former then asked : 

“ Did you see where the young man was going ?” 

“No. He appeared to be iu a hurry.” 

Ali asked additional questions, learniug how Yusef 
had defeated the fellow’s attempt to follow him, and 
then he dismissed his man, and gave orders for fifteen 
or twenty similar minions to commence a hunt for 
our hero, giving them what particulars he had noticed 
of Yusef’s appearance. aid 

“Tf he’s here,” said Ali, “we'll soon have him in safe 
keeping. And I shall uot feel safe until that result 
is attained.” 

The next day they paid a visitto Isolette. They 
had confined her in an unoccupied house wich Ali 
had held with a view to such contingencies, aud here 
they were endeavouring to exact from her a promise 
to be Thurbat’s wife. 

‘Their visit was notso satisfactory as they had ex- 
pected, aud they returned to the palace with a slight 
| cloud on their spirite.-..:... 

R-ally, with such au enemy without as our hero, 
and witi such an unconquerable spirit as Isolette’s 
to subdue, they felt that they were not yet out of 
peril. 











CHAPTER XX. 

For two weeks the life of Mohammed appeared to 
be equally balanced between life and death. 

During that time Yusef carefully and tenderly 
nursed him, anticipating his every want, and acquir- 
ing a powerful influence over his disturbed mind, so 
that the viceroy could not bear to have him out of his 
sight. 

“Haschid too had been devoted to his 
monarch, and watched beside him almost 
tinually, ‘ 

Yusef had procured an excellent physician, but 
| had not confided to“him the name and rank of his 
} pationt. 
‘he Kaders had arrived in due time after Abdal’s 
| departure from thecapital, and reported that Abdul 
and lis mother intended to seek the viceroy as soon as 
| the health of Morah would permit. 

It was late in the evening when Yusef and Has- 

chid with the physician* were grouped around the 
| bedside of the délirious monarch, awaiting the crisis 
| in his fever. 

He lay upon his couch, his face flushed with his 
malaily, and his eyes strangely brilliant. He held 
Yusef’s hand in a tight grasp. 

The windows and doors ‘were open, the straw 
window-shades were drawn up, and bouquets of 
eastern flowers were on the window sills. - Outside 
the stars gleamed and all was beauty ; in the sick 
chamber the lamp burned low and ail was hushed, 
for they knew not but death was already there in 
waiting. 
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Mohammed tossed about, regarding each of them 
with an unknowing glance, but still clinging to Yusef’s 
hand. 

His’ wildness ‘and delirium continued to increase 
He called for his son, and denounced Thurbat, in 
terms which Haschid and Yusef understood only 
too well, but which were unintelligible to the physi- 
cian. 

“Oh! pray 'that he will live!” said Haschid in a 
fervent whisper to Yusef. “If he dies we can do 
nothing. Our happiness and very lives are depend- 
ant upon his.” 

“Can't you sing something to him?” asked the 
physician, addressing Yusef. “If you could only 
sooth nim to sleep he might recover.” 

Stitling his emotions, Yusef sang in a low but ex- 
quisitely modulated voice a soothing ballad. 

At first it seemed to’annoy the invalid, and he 
moved restlessly, but the physician motioned Yusef 
to continue, an‘! he did, 

. And soon the attention of Mohammed was fixed 
upon the youth; his eyes sought Yusef’s, and were 
fixed in an intense gaze into his. Yusef continued to 
sing. 

Haschid knelt beside the bed in a whirl of con- 
flicting emotions. At length the incoherent mutter- 
ings ceased, and the restlessness had subsided. 

The viceroy dil not remove his gaze from Yusef. 
The youth seemed to have charmed him. 

The weary eyelids at last drooped, and Mohammed 
slept. 

“If he awakens from this in his right mind,’ 
whispered the physician, softly, ‘he will live! I con- 
sider it an even chance, so prepare for the worst.” 

Haschid riveted a despairing gaze upon the sleep- 
ing viceroy. A horrible fear came upon him. He 
saw no heaving of the chest, no signs of respiration, 
and he feared that he was dead. He touched the 
wasted hand, but could detect no pulse. 

One, two and three hours wore thus away in a 
painful, despairing vigil. And then the viceroy 
moved slightly. 

The next minute he opened his eyes and looked 
about him, but there was no light of recognition in 
them. Ou seeing this, Haschid uttered a despairing 
ery and exclaimed ; 

“Oh, don’t you know me, your old friend ?” 

The viceroy’s wandering gaze fell upom Yusef’s 
pale face and moist eyes. A smile flitted over his 
countenance, 

* Yusef,” he said ig a tone of supreme content, 

* He will live!” said the physician. 

Haschid hid his face in the bedclothes and sobbed 
like a child. There was a sound of scrambling on 
the hall stairs, and the elder Kader made his way to 
a distant apartinent to communicate the joyful news to 
his wife. 

But on no heart did the assurance fall with such 
blissful effect as on Yusef’s. He had learned to love 
Motammed with a filial affection. Besides his 
joy at his restoration for his own sake, he saw the 
way clear to Isolette’s release and their eventful 
lappiness. 

* aschid, is that you?” asked Mohammed. 

The joyful merchant lifted his head and kissed 

the hand which the invalid feebly extended to 
him, 
From that hour there was a steady and speedy con- 
valescence in Mohammed's frame. Every day and 
hour seemed to give him iucreased strength. The 
old light came back to his eyes; the old healthy flush 
began to visit his cheeks. 

In a week he wasable to sit up in an arm-chair. 
The affection he had conceived for Yusef in his ill- 
ness grew stronger every day, and the youth returned 
it. Assoonas the viceroy was able to walk across 
the chamber and down the stairs he began to think of 
resuming his positiou. 

He had been madeaware of the love existing be- 
tween Yusef aud [solette, and shared in the anxiety 
of the lover and father in regard to her fate. 

ifanything could have retarded the recovery of 
Molammed it would have been the constant anxiety 
he felt in regard te Morah. 

He aquired if she had come several times every 
day, and feared that sie was dead. 

The servants of Haschid were despatched to bring 
her to the capital, and still she did not come, 

This uncertainty weighed terribly upon him, but 
he did not commuuicate the cause of his trouble to 
Yusef. 

On the eveving of the day on which the viceroy 
had declared his intention of speedily assuming his 
positiou at the head of the goverument, Yusef weut 
out to procure provisions for the morrow. 

He had hardly left the house and proceeded down 
the strect,» when a coup!e of men slipped out from 
behinda pillar of am adjacent mosque and followed 
him. 

As Yusef pass@d.on, several other men, all clad in 
the uniforms of the royal guards, appeared at regular 
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distances behind him, and whispering to one another 
hastened after him 
. . . . il 

The period consumed by the viceroy’s illness had 
been passed pleasantly by Aliand Thurbat. They had 
made various dispositions calculated to promote their 
safety and eventual success, filling the palace and 
public offices with their minions. 

The present and communication they had sent to 
the Sultan had resulted agreeably to their most san- 
guine wishes, and they nowhad in hand the official 
appointment of Thurbat as the successor of Moham- 
med, 

“ And now, my dear son,” said Ali, as the two sat 
in the prince’s private chamber rejoicing over this 
document, “ the lastanxiety is ended. We are mas- 
ters of the situation! To-morrow we will have a 
yrand public convocation, and you will take your 
place as Viceroy of Egypt.” 

“ And you shall take your place beside meas my 
prime niinister,” rejoined Thurbat. “ You may take 
all the affairs of state on your own shoulders. 
All I want is an unlimited supply of money, 
md that givl’s acceptance of my offer of mar- 
riage. 


During the intervening wecks, the false prince had 


frequently visited Isolette in the dungeon where she | 


had been confined, and had endeavoured to bribe 
ind threaten her into marrying him, but to no 
avail. 

The beautiful and high-spirited girl had resisted 
all his persuasions, declaring that she had rather die 
‘tonce than endure a living death in the fate he 

fered her. 

“We must take further counsel upon this matter,” 
replied Ali. “ We have gone too far to make a failure 
f it. Although we have changed her prison and 
):laced her in safe custody, and undera false uame, I 

emble lest in some way her relationship to Has- 
‘hid be discovered and she should obtain her free- 
com.” 

“Impossible !” cried Thurbat, whose imagination 
Lad beef revel ing in the pleasures he would have 
when he became viceroy—“our precautions were 
well taken, and there's no danger whatever, unless we 
tail to get rid of that sponge-gatherer.” 

Ali's brow darkened. He was about to speak when 
a knock at the door startled them. 

The chamberlain went to the door himself, and 
ushered in one of his faithful tools—one of those who 
lad recently attended him across the desert, and the 
ime one who had recognized our hero and reported 
the circumstance to Ali. 

* Well,” said the chamberlain, his brow clearing— 
“have you found out where that fellow lives ?” 

“Yes, sir. According to your directions a score 
of us seattered throughout the city, aud I have hadthe 
ood fortune to find his nest.” 

** And where is it ?” 

“In the Turkish quarter. We suppesed, of course, 
that he wasin the Arab quarter, and the other men 
directed their attention to flat part of the city. I 
came upon him by good luck, and followed him 
home.” 

“And why didn't you go into his house and seize 
Lim?” asked Ali, impatiently. 

* Because, sir, the house is full of men, as near as I 
could judge. Probably a lot of his sponge-gathering 
friends,” 

“Very likely,” returned Ali, with compressed lips, 
‘and since such is the case, you'd better watch the 

until he comes out, and then arrest him for 
treason. Jt would hardly do just yet to make a stir 
in his arrest, and as his friends would possibly fight 
for him, you must be as quiet as possible. It will be 
easy to arrest him in the street, since all our new sol- 
diers are wandering about the city to repress any 
signs of discontent at the new order of things. See to 
it that you have men enough for the purpose, and 
then seize him and bring him to the prison, and let me 
kuow.” 

After a few further directions from Ali, the man 
went out and proceeded to do his master’s bidding. 
He and his companions stationed themselves in the 
vicinity of Yusef’s residenee, and waited. 

These were the men who were dogging Yusef, as 
recorded. 

Unconscious of these movements, however, our 
hero proceeded qniet!y on his way to the warket- 
place, where a few stalls were yet open, as he knew. 
In passing a lonely spot, the villains came closer to 
him, and one of them caught his arm. 

Since his recent adventures, Yusef had not gone 
out once withont being thoroughly armed, and he 
now seized his knife, and demanded what was 
wanted. 

“We arrest you in the name of the viceroy,” said 
the man. “ You had better come quictly with us, or 
it will be the worse for you.” 

Yusef glanced around him. Ile sa® the other men 
closing around him, and despite their uniforms, re- 
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cognized some of them as the robbers he had travelled 
with on the desert. 

He instantly placed himself on his guard. 

“You are robbers and assassins!” he exclaimed, 
endeavouring to passthem. ‘I warn you to let me 
alone, or there will be blood spilt!” 

One of the men laughed and again seized hold of 
Yusef, who instantly attacked him with a knife. 
Some of the other men sprang upon Yusef with 
scimetars, and others called up more guards. Re- 
cognizing his situation as desperate, our hero tried to 
cut his way through. 

He drew out his pistol and shot one of the men 
dead, and stabbed another tothe heart. He advanced 
in this manner, and his enemics retreated before his 
invincible attacks. 

Some one bolder than the rest at length seized him 
from behind, and the next instant the whole mumble 
rushed upon him at once and disarmed him. 

Surrounded by a large number of\guards, who de- 
nounced him asa murderer and f& traiter, our hero 
was taken to prison, while the chief agent in his cap- 
ture hastened to his employer. 

Ali's eyes sparkled with delight on 
the information, and he at once hastened to the 
prison. 

“So I meet you again, dol?’ he exclaimed, as his 
eyes encountered Yusef's. “Let me see what 1 can 
do for you!” 

Hie ordered the captive to be taken to the strongest 
dungeon the prison afforded, and accompanied the 
gaoler to the place, Yusef was chained to the wall 
and handcuffed. 

“Tlow do you like it, eh ?” asked Ali with fiendish 
malignity, as lie held the gaoler’s lantern close to Yu- 
sef's face. “I don't beiieve you will ever interfere 
with me again!” 

What he saw in the face of Yusef ashe thus criti- 
cally cxamined it was best known to himself. A 
strange pallor came over his face, however, aud he 
againexamined the youth’s chains to make sure of 
their strength. 

Not a word did Yusef utter. His thoughts were 
not of his own misfortunes, but of Isolette’s anknown 
fate—of the sorrow of his friends at his absence. 

Ife reflected that they were now looking for his 
return, and shuddered at the anxiety and alarm with 
which this waiting and watching would continue. 

“To-morrow the new viceroy will be publicly ac- 
knowledged,” continued Ali, “and in an hour tiere- 
after you shall die! L'll have you shot for killing 
tue guards! Til also search the house where you 
have been staying, and see who are your com- 
panions.” 

He went out, and the door was locked and barred 
by the gaoler. His last remark had chilled the soul of 
Yusef like the band of death. 

What if the viceroy should be discovered—and 
murdered iuthe convenient darkness in which he 
himself was lying chained and helpless with the pros- 
pect of a speedy death on the morrow ! 

(To be continued.) 


SQUIRE TURNER. 


I sat spinning at my little whecl, in the sun, for the 
autumn day was coldish, when I heard some one whist- 
ling, and looking up, there was young Squire Turner 
with his arms folded on the gate, looking over. 

When he caught my eye he laughed and I blushed, 
and I arose and made him a courtesy. 

He was a handsome gentleman, the squire, and the 
hand he had pulled the glove from shimmeredin the 
sun with pearls and diamonds, and he. had lace frills 
at his breasts and wrists, and was bonny to look at, 
with his hairlike spun gold in the October sun- 
light. 

When I courtesied he bowed, making his curls dance 
ever his shoulders, and said he : 

“I've spoiled one pretty picture that I could have 
looked at all day, but I've made another as pretty, so 
I'll not grieve. May I come in ?” 

“And welcome, sir,” said I; and I set a chair for 
him, for he was graudfather’s landlord, and the Squire ; 
but forall that I felt uncomfortable, for I was not used 
to fine company. 

He talked away, paying me more compliments than 
I was used to, for grandmother, who brought. me, up, 
always said, ‘Ilandsome isas handsome dves,” and 
“ Beauty is but skin deep.” 

Since I'm telling the story, I'll tell the truth. I 
had done wrong aboutone thing. Neither of the old 
folks knew that I wore Evan Locke's ring in my 
bosom, or that we'd taken a vow to each other beside 
the hawthorn which grew in thechurch lane. F never 
meant to deceive: but grannie was old and alittle hard, 
and that love of mine was such asweet secret. Besides, 
money seems to outweigh all else when people have 
struyled their lives through to turn a penny, aud 
they kuew Evan was poor. 
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I thought I’d waita while until Icould sweeten the 
news with the fact that he’d begun to make hiy 
fortune. 

Grannie came in from the dairy five minutes after 
the Squire was gone, aud heard he had been there. | 
didn’t tell her of his fine speeches; but there was a 
keyhole to the door she came through, andI think she 
heard them. 

That night we had something else to thinkof. Mis. 
fortunes had come upon grandfather; but I didx't 
foresee that when the half year’s rent should come 
due, nota penny to pay it with would be found. 

All this time Evan and I had been as fond as ever 
of each other, and he came as often as before to talk 
with grandpapa winter nights; and still every little 
while our young landlord, Squire Turner, would 
happen to come in and sit in his lazy way watching 
me knit or spin. 

Once or twice he was flushed with wine and over 
bold, for he tried tokiss me. But, Squire or no, I boxed 
his ears for his pains, and no softer than I could help 
either. 

I could not help his coming, nor help seeing him 
when he came, and I did not deserve that Evan should 
be angry with me, But he was, and spoke as though 
one like the Squire could mean no good by cumiug to 
so poor a place as the schoolmaster’s. 

He made me augry and I spoke up. 

“Tor that matter, the Squire would be glad to have 
me promise to marry him,” saidI. ‘ He thinks more 
of me than you do just now.” 

“ Maybe you like him be‘ter,” said Evan. 

“]T don’t say that,” said I. “But bad temper and 
jealousy scarce make me over fond of another. | 
pray I may never have a husbaud who will scold 
me.” + 

For he had been scolding me. 
name for it. 

Well, Evan was wroth with me and I with him— 
not heart deep, though, I thought—and I did not see 
him for more than a week. 

I wasn't troubled much, though. I knew he would 
come round again, and mayhap ask my pardon. For 
before you are wed you cau bring your lover to his 
senses when you will. 

So I did not fret after Evan's absence, nor quite 
suub Squire Turner, who liked me more than ever. 
But one night grandfather came in froma lonely cide, 
and, shutting to the door, stood between grandmamma 
and me, looking at me, and so strangely that we both 
grew frightened. At last he spoke: 

“T've been to the Squire's,” said he. “ For the first 
time I had to tell Lim that I could not pay his reut 
when due.” 

1 opened my lips. Grandmamma’s hand covercd 
them. Grandpapa drew me to him. 

“Thou'rt young, lass,” he said, “‘and they are righ! 
who call thee pretty. Say, could’st like the young 
Sguire enough to wed him ?”’ 

“Eh?” cried grandmama. 
dering ?” 

“ Squire Turner asked me for this lass of ours to- 
night. Of all women in the world, there is but one 
he loves as he should love a wife, and that is our 
Agatha.” 

“J dreamt of golden rings and a bunch of white 
roses Christmas Eve,” cried grannie. “I always 
knew the lass would be lucky.” 

But I put my head on grandfather's shoulder and hid 
my face. The truth must out I knew. 

“Wilt have him, and be a rich lady 2?” said grand- 


There was no other 


“Sure you're not wan- 


a. 

Aud when We had waited for an answer, I burst out 
with “ no” and a sob together. 

“She's frightened,” said grandmamma. 
must all wed once in our lives, my child.” 

Then grandpapa talked to me. Ie told me how 
poor they had grown, and how kind the Squire was, 
and I had but to marry him to make my grandparents 
free from debt and poverty their lives through. If I 
refused and vexed the Squire, Heaven only know 
what might happen. 

“She'll never ruin her poor grandfather,” sobbed 
grandmamma. 

Ah! it was hard to hear—bitter hard ; but now there 
was no help for it. 

I took the ring from my bosom and laid it on my 
palm, and told themit was Evan Locke's, and that [ 
had plighted my troth to him. 

And grandmamma calied me a deceitful wench, 
and grandfather looked as though his heart would 
break, 

Oh, I would have done anythiug for them—any- 
thing but give up my true love. 

That night L kissed his ring and prayed God that 
he might love me always. In the morning it was 
gone, ribbon and all, from my neck. 

I looked for it high and low, but found no sign of 
it. And I began to fear the loss of tliat dear ring 
was a sign that I would never marry Evan 
Locke. : 


“Nay, wo 
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The days passe! on, and he never came near me, 
“Qh, it was cruel in him,” I thonght, to hold such 
anger for a hasty word he had provoked, when he 
must know I love him so. 

And grandmama would scarcely look at me, (I 
know why now,) and grandpapa sighed and groaned 
and talked of the poor-house. And I thought I should 
die of grief amongst them. 

One day grandmamma said to me: “ It seems that 
your sweetheart is not over fond of you, nor over 
anxious to see you.” 

“Why not?” said I. 

“Where has he been this month back ?” 

“Busy, doubtless,” said I, with a smile, though I 
thought my heart would burst. 

“Perhaps you know all about it,” said grand- 
mamma. “ You're going with him, maybe.” 

“ Where ?” said I. 

She went to the kitchen door and beckoned ina 
rroman Who sat there—Dame Coombs, who had come 
over with eggs and chickens, 

“[ heard you rightly?” she said. “You told me 
Evan Locke and his mother were making ready for a 
voyage.” 

“They're going to America. My son, a carpenter 
—and a good one, though I say it—made the doctor 
a box for his things. ‘he old lady dreads the new 
country, but she goes for the doctor’s sake. ‘There's 
money to be made there, they say. That’s what takes 
hin. He sails in the Golden George.” 

«I told you so,” said grandmother. 

“T don’t believe it,” said I. 

“ They've sold the house and gone up to Liverpool 
to take the ship; and you may find the trath out for 
yourself if you choose to take the trouble,” said Dame 
Coombs. “I’m no chatterbox about my neighbours.” 
And she went away in wrath. 

And still I would not believe it, until I had walked 
across the moor and had seen the shutters fast closed, 
and the door barred, and not a sign of life about the 

Then I gave up hope. I went home all pale and 
trembling, and sat dowa at grandmamma’s kuee. 

* It’s true,” said I. 

“ And for the sake of so false a lad you'll see your 


crandfather ruined, and break his heart, and 
leave me, that have nursed you from a babe, a 
widow.” 


I louked at her as she sobbed, and I found strength 
tosay: “Give me to whom you will, then, since my 
own love doesn’t want me.” 

And then I crept up stairs, and sat down on my 
bedside, weak as though I had fainted. I'd have 
thanked heaven for forgetfulness just then, but it 
wouldn't come, 

The next day Squire Turner was in the parlour as 
uy accepted lover, 

llow pleased he was, and how the colour came 
back into grandfather's old face. And  grannie 
grew so proud, and kind and all the house was aglow, 
andeuly I sad. 

But)I couldu’t forget Evan—Evan, whom I had 
loved s|o—sailing away from me without 4 word. 

I suppose they ali saw 1 looked sad. The Squire 
talked of my health, and wou!d make me ride with 
him over the moors for strength. 

The old folk said nothing. ‘They knew what ailed 
me; only our litile Seotch maid seemed to think 
there was aught wrong. 

Once she said to me: 

* Whatails ye, miss? Your eye is dull, and your 
cl.eek is pale, and your braw grand lover canna make 
ye smile ; ye are no that ill, either.” 

* No—I'm well enough,” said I. 

She looked at me wistfully. 

“ Gin ye'd tell me your ail, I might tell a cure,” she 
said, But there was no cure for me in this world, 
and I couldn’t open my heart to simple Jennie. 

Se the days rolled by, and I was close on my 
natriage eve, and grannie and Dorothy Plume were 
busy with my wedding robes. I wished it was my 
shroud they were working at instead. 

And one night the pain in my heart grew too great 
aud I went out amongst the purple heather on the 
moor, and there knelt down under tlie stars, and 
prayed to be taken from the world: “for how can I 
live without Evan ?” said I. 

And I spoke the words aloud, and then started up 
in affright, for there at my side was an elfish little 
figure, and I heard cry that at first I scarce thought 
earthly. 

Yet it was but Seotch Jennie, who had followed 
exe 





“Why do you call for your true love, now ?” she 
said. “Ye sent him fra you for sake of the young 
Squire.” 

How dare you fotlow and watch me?” 

But she caught my sleeve. 

“Dinna be vexéd,” she said. “Just bide a wee, 
aul answer what { speer. It’s for love of you, for 
I've seen ye wasto like the snaw-wreath in the sun 





sin the Squiro wooed ye. Was it your will the lad 
that loved the earth ye trod on should have his ring 
again ?” 

“What do you mean 2?” said I. 

“Tl speak gin I lose my place,” said Jen- 
nie. “I rode with the mistress to the doctor's 
house past the moor, and there she lighted 
and gave him a ring, and what she said I know not 
but it turned him the tint o’ death, and says he: 
‘There's na a drop o’ true bluil in a woman, gin she 
is false.” And he turned to the wa’ and covered his 
eyes, an’ your granuie rode home. ‘There, ‘tis all I 
ken—wull it do?” 

“Ay, Jennie,” said I; “God bless you!” 

And had I wings on my feet I could not have 
come toy the cottage door sooner. 

I stood before my grandmother trembling and white, 
and said I: 

“Oh, don’t tell me, grannie, you have cheated me 
and robbed me of my true love bya lie. Did you 
steal thetroth-riug from my neck, and give it back 
to Evan as if from me? You I’ve loved and honoured 
my life long. I'd rather die than think it.” 

She turned scarlet. 

“True love ?” said she. 
now-—Squire Tarner.” 

“You have done it!” 
your face.” 

And she looked down 
Weeping. 

“My own old true love was breaking his heart,” 
she said. ‘My husband I'd loved for fifty years. I 
did it to save him. Could [ letagirl’s fancy worth 
nothing stand in my way, andsee him a beggar in 
hisage? Oh! girl—girl!” 

And then I fell down at her feet like a stone. I 
knew nothing foran hour or more; but then when I 
was better, and they left me with Jennie, I bade her 
fetch my hood and cloak, and her own, and come with 
me, and away I went across the moor in the starlight 
to where the Hall windows were ablaze with light, 
and asked the housekeeper to let me see the Squire. 

She stared at me for my boldness—no wonder—but 
called him. 

Soin a moment he stood before me in his evening 
dress, with his cheeks flushed and his eyes bright, aud 
led me into a little room and séated me. 

“ Agatha, my love, I hope no mischance brings you 
here,” he began. 

But I stopped him. 

“Not your love, Squire Turner,” I said. ‘ I thank 
you for thinking so well of me; but even after all that 
has passed, I es 

I could say no more. He took my hand. 

“ Have L offended you, Agatha ?” he said. 

“Not you. The offence—the guilt—oh, I have 
been sorely cheated!” and all I could do was to sob, 
and I think hethought me mad. 

At last strength came to me. 

I went back to the first and told him all—how we 
had been plighted to each other, waitins only for 
better prospects to be wed, and how, when he 


“You've but one true love 
I cried. “It’s written on 


at that, and fell to 





| honoured me by the offer of his hand, I aitgered my 


grandparents by owning to the truth, and of the ring 
graunie had stolen from my breast, aud the false 
messaze that hadsent my promised husbaut trom 
me. 

“And though I never see Evan Locke again,” 
said [, “‘ still 1 can never be another man’s true love, 
for I am his until I die.” 

Then as I looked all the rich colour faded out of 
the Squire’s face, and I saw the sight we seldom see 
more than once in a lifetime—a strong young man 
in tears. 

At last he arose and came to me. 

“My little Agatha never loved me,” he said. “ Ah 
me! ‘Ihe news is bad; I thought she did. This 
comes of vanity.” 

“* Many a higher and a fairer have hearts to give,” 
I said. ‘Mine was gone ere you saw me.” 

And then, kind and gentle as though I had not 
grieved him, he gave me his arm and saw me home 
across the moor, and at the gate paused and whis- 
pered: 

“Be at rest, Agatha. The good ship Golden George 
has not set sail yet.” 

i liked Lim better than I had ever done before that 
night when I told grannie that I would never wed 
hin. 

Eh! but he was fit to be a king—the grandest, 
kindest, best of living men; who rode away with the 
break of the morrow, and never stopped until he 
gained Liverpool and found out Evan Locke just ready 
to set foot upon the Golden George, and told him 
a tale that made his heart light and sent him back to 
me. But our young Squire? God bless him! 

And who was it that sent old grandfather tho deed 
of gift that made the cottage his own, and who spoke 
a kind word to the geutry for young Doctor Locke 
that helped him into practice ? 

Still noone but Squire Turner, whom we taught 





our children to pray for every night. For we were 
married, and in a few years had boys aud girls at our 
knees; and when the eldest was uigh two, the thing 
I needed to make me quite happy happened, and from 
far away over the sea, where he had been three goud 
twelvemonths, came our Squire, with the bonniest 
lady that ever blushed beside him, and the Hall had 
a mistress at last—and a mistress who loved the Syuire 
as I loved Evan. 

Eh, but it’s an old story—shethat I remember a 
giri [saw in her coffin, withered and old; and then 
they opened the vault where the Squire had slept ten 
years to put her beside hima; and I’ve nothing left of 
Evan, my life and my love, but his memory, and it 
seems as if every hope and dream of joy [ ever had 
were put away under tombstones. 

Andeven the Golden George, the great strong ship 
that would have borne my dear from me has moui- 
dered away at the bottom of the ocean’ some- 
where. 

And I think my wedding-ring is like to outlast 
us all, for I have it yet, and I shall be ninety to- 
morrow, . 

Ninety !—it’s & good old age, and it can't be long 
now before I meet Ev va, and the rest, in heaven. 

M. K. D. 


a 


Herwrrace Wine.—'This is the name given to 
the various kinds of wine produced in France on the 
left bank of the Rhone, near ‘fain, in the department 
of Dréme. The granitic mountain called 'Ermitage, 
or I'Hermitage, gives the name to the wine, ‘The 
vineyard from which it is produced is scarcely three 
hundred acres in size, and is divided amoug many 
proprietors. Only a part near the centre of the moun- 
tain produces first-rate red and white wines. ‘The 
red are considered the best, andsome of them, the Meal 
and Greffieux, are thougiitto be equal to the bestelaret 
and Burgundy. The best red Hermitaze wines are 
distinguished by a dark red colour, an exquisite fla- 
vour, and a taste of strawberries. 

MARSEILLES owes its importance and prosperity in 
very large measure to the suap trade, which has ori- 
ginated great improvements in chemical productions 
and in the mechanical industry of oil mills, Thess 
three great trades almost entirely support the working 
population and the mercantile navy of this great 
city, and employ about the following quantities of 
raw materials :—Oil seeds, 120,000 tons: olive oil, or 
essences, 15,000 tons: raw sulphur, 25,000 tons; 
refined sulphur, 42,500 tons; nitrate, 2,300 tons; 
seasalt, 16,500 tons; and coal, 200,0U0 tons. There 
are in Marseilles sixty-two soap manufactories, per- 
fectly organised and in full activity. Tu general, 150 
kilogrammes of soap are estimated to every hectolitre 
of olive oil, or of oil seods manufactured. 

To Make Home Harvy.—Nature is industrious 
in adorning her dominions; and map, to whom this 
beauty is addressed, should feel and obey the lesson. 
Let him, too, be industrious in adorning his domain— 
in making his home, the dwelling of his wife and 
children, not only convenient and comfortable, but 
pleasant. Let him, as far as circumstances will admit, 
be industrious in surrounding it with pleasant objects 
—in decorating it, within and without, with thinzs 
that tend to make it agreeable and attractive. Let 
industry make home the abode of neatness and order 
—a place which brings satisiaction to every inmate, 
and which in absence draws buck the heart by the 
fond associatious of comfort and content. Let this be 
done, and this sacred spot wiil become more surely 
the scene of cheerfuluess and peace. Ye parents, who 
would have your children happy, be industrious to 
bring them up in the midst of « pleasant, a cheerful, 
and a happy home. Waste not your time in accu 
lating Wealth for them; bat plant in their minds ard 
souls, in the way proposed, the seeds of virtue and 
prosperity. 

Waar CasuMere SHAWLS ARE MADE oFr.—Tho 
Cashmere shawl-wool consists of the fleece beneath 
the undercoat of the hair of the shawl goats. The 
shearing is performed at the commencement of the 
summer, which, in those Alpine regions, though 
short, is very hot. The hair of the goat is first cut 
short with a knife, the shearer beginning at the head 
and following the direction of the flvece towards the 
tail. ‘I'he animal is then rubbed in the reversedirection 
with a sort of brush or comb, which detaches the 
fine wool from next the skin (the asu/’) nearly freo 
from hair. When the animals ae shorn, they re- 
lieve themselves of thes» winter vests of delicate 
down by rolling on the ground or rubbing against the 








are nearly as wild as the winds, material for thousands 
of shawls must annually blow about and be utterly 
wasted amongst the pinuacles and crays of those deso- 
late regions. At present,a very great quantity of the 
genuine asuli is lost by being mixed with the coarser 
hair aud common wool, aud thus indiscriminately 
monufactured into hushmeena. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
INTED and anxious, but maintaining his 
1ope, Lincolu took his way back to the 
friends, whom he found terribly anxious 
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A profound silence soon took 
scene, the p each 8% tting himself into 
his covert with his finger on the trigger his 
rifle, awaited the coming of the expected assailants. 

A quarter ofan hour passed. 

The solemn murmur of the wind in the tree-tops 
seemed to grow lou’er, but the hush of the great wil- 


ior 
possession of the 
as neers, 


ot 


for their | 
’ | 


which he stuffed with | 


after | 


derness remained otherwise unbroken, there being no 
more signs of life on the part of the watchers than if 
they had been so many statues. 

The darkness which had spread itself over the 
scene was. as profound as the silence, especially 
under the rocks and trees where the pioneers, were 
watching. 

The camp-fire continued to forma bright spot in 
the centre of this gloom, but its rays only served, by 
contrast, to rend:? tue surrounding darkness all the 
more striking. 

At length the hour appointed by the. savages 
| arrived --the dead of night, fully two o’clock, as Lin- 
| coln knew by the stars ere aud there visible in the 

WY avens. 

The silence of the expectant watchers appeared to 
| be shared by nature itseli—all was so still, so dumb, so 
} ominous! 
| At last a sinister figure presented itself to the gaze 

Liucoln, who had remained nearest to the fire—a 
fizure that moved ecraftily and stealthily, making its 

»a snake through the bushes, slow, watchful, 
menacing—the firure of Scalp-Robe. 

He came toa balt near Lincoln, 

The white chief even overheard him whispering a 

few observations to the savages, who were following 
immediately behind him. 

They had come for their proposed work, 

The savago leader advanced a few rods, step by step, 
in utter sileuce, and looked at the supposed encamp- 
ment his enemies. 

He looked long and earnestly, keeping himself well 
under cover; and as he loeked, his features became 
fairly demonized with the hope of a swift and sweep- 
ing revenge. 

‘The camp-fire continued to reveal the figures pros- 
| trate on the ground, but only indistinctly, aud the two 
| fizures representing sentinels were barely visible in 
|} tue edge of the illuminated space, so that the scout’s 
secret was well preserved, even against the searching 
glances bearing upon it. 

The chief marked all the features of the scene well, 
and then turned back, retracing his steps in sileace, 
and gave a few directions to his companions. 

hey at once became as eageras so many blood- 
l hounds scentiug their prey, and displayed a jubilance 

that was truly infernal. 
| 'Lhey felt-that they were on the eve of a decisive 
triumph. 

Extending themselves on the line of a semicircle, 
they slowly approached the camp-fire, closing in upon 
their supposed enemies with the utmost precaution, 
and grasping tleir weapous with all the firmness of 
late aud revenge. 

| Fortunately, they had deployed themselves imme- 
| diately iu frout of tue concealed pioneers, so that their 
| numbers and their very forms became outlined to the 
view as they drew near the fire. 

| They finally halted. 

| ‘I’hey were between the pioneers and the fire, and 
| their heads were distinctly visible, as they peered to- 
ward the lay figures. 

Watawa whispered his directions. 
| lis followers all selected one of the motionless 
'firures for a mask, And, at a given signal, 
| poured a volley of bullets into their supposed 
| victims. 
| ‘Ihe volley was followed by a chorus of yells that 

seemed to shake the surrounding hills,and the whole 
band of assailants, brandishing their tomahawks, 
sprang towards the illuminated circle. to complete 
' the iy 


it 





wil 


| 


intended slaughter. 

was not till they were fairly within the limits of 
the silent encampment that they detected the ruse 
which had been practised upon them. 

And it was at that moment, wheu they were hud- 
dled in a small space, and distinctly outlined to the 
| view of their enemies, that a single word of com- 
mand’—an order to fire—burst irom the throat of 
+Tiewole 

Another deafening report shook the forest, and ere 
its echoes had lied away the scout;shouted : 
| ‘Forward, all! Close in upon them! Let us 
| folluw up our advantage !” 

The pioneers leaped from their coverts, with hearty 
and triumphant cheers, At last six or eight of the 
; savages had fallen dead under that opening volley, 
j and the rest of them were temporarily paralyzed. 

covering their self-possession, however, they turned 
upon their assailants, with answering shouts of rage 


jand deliance. 


i 


»| <A tierce hand-to-hand struggle was at once in- 


ausurated, but with terrible odds and advantages 
j against the surprised Indians, 
| ‘Lhescout had selected Scalp-Robe for his shot, and 
j had had the pleasure of seeing his foe leap several 
| fect into the air,as if mortally wounded, and then fall 
j at full length among the bushes, where, struggling te 

rise, he receiveda blow from the batt end of the rifle of 

one of the foremost piyneers that left him apparently 
| lifeless. 


Re- | 





The combat was as brief as terrible. 

Half a score of the routed savages were promptly 
slain, and the balance of their force, lately so for- 
midable, was dissipated like chaff before a violent 
tempest. 

A few hid in crevices among the rocks and bushes, 
and a few others, who were seen to be mortally 
wounded, were left unmolested; but scarcely an 
Indian escaped, save a small number who had at 
once taken to flight after their surprise, and made no 
effort to combat the victors. 

The triumph-of the pioneers.was complete, and of 
all the murderous savages, so lately the terror of the 
wilderness, there remained only a fugitive and spiritless 
remnant. 

“We have done better than I expected,” declared 
Lincoln, when not a single red-skin remained near 
him, “It only remains to follow. up_ our, victory. 
Let eight or ten of you hurry with me to the Eagle's 
Nest, and we will soon release Bessie, while the rest of 
you look after our wounded.” 

. He plunged into the woods with a few directions 
to those who were to remain behind, and was closely 
followed by Thomas and Robert, .and by the required 
number of their friends. 

He had done his best on all the occasions forced 
upon him to break the power of the savages, and it 
was with immense satisfaction that he now realized 
that his long troublesome foes were either extermi- 
nated or powerless. 

It only remained, as he hadsaid, to rescue Bessioc 
before the surviving Indians could harm her, by way 
of ‘revenge, and to this task he bent all his efforts, 
flying at his greatest speed through the forest. 

(To be continued.) 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
a 
CHAPTER LXIIl. 
BESSIE IN LONDON. 


Bessie set out on her journey like one in a dream. 
She had a defined purpose before her, but she did not, 
as yet, see very clearly how it was to beattained. On 
the way she would decide on the course she would 
pursue when she reached London. 

Her summer tour had given her self-possession and 
a knowledge of what was necessary to be done; and 
although her mind was still in a confused whirl from 
the startling and humiliating revelation which had 
been made to, her on the previous night, she under- 
stood her present position, aud had the nerve to bear 
up under the difficulties before her. 

“ Have you a check for your trunk, miss ?” 

Fer an instant she hesitated, but Ler native truth- 
fulness prevailed, and she said : 

“It was left behind. IL have nothing with mo 
bat this carpet bag, and that [ can take care of my- 
self.” 

The man gave her a keen glance, and passed on 
without saying anything more. 

This conversation had been furtively listened to by 
a sallow-looking individual, with grey whiskers and 
a heavy-looking eye, who sat on the same seat with 
Bessie, and Le now turned and deliberately surveyed 
her. 

He wore a rusty black suit and overcoat to match, 
a white kerehief, and a napless hat. 

After a pause, the stranger said in a solemn voice: 

“Young woman, it becomes my duty to offer you 
some advice, You seem a goodly brand to pluck from 
the burning, and I must speak a word in season even 
to the solitary wayfarer cast upon my path.” 

At this address Bessie stared at him and asked: 

“ Did you speak to me, sir?” 

“Of course I did. 1 see no other young woman 
anywhere near me, and when I find a—a-——” 

He hesitated, and although her heart was beating 
painfully, Bessie’s native spirit came to her assistance, 
and she quickly said: 

“I will, not trouble you to find a comparison for 
me, sir, and as to your advice, I have no use for it, and 
you will oblige me by refraining to give it.” 

“Caught a snapping turtle, in place of a turtle- 
dove, eli, old fellow 2” asked a youngster, sitting on 
the seat in front of them. “I like your spirit, miss, 
and if you will accept me as an escort, 1 will pro- 
tect you from annoyance, and see you safe.” 

The speaker was about sixteen, and the frank face, 
clear eyes and smiling lips turned towards her, 
favourably impressed the young traveller. 

“Thank you, sir,” she demurely replied, “but I 
believe I shall do very well.” 

“Young lady, had you no friend,.mo brother, to 
come with you on such a long journey? You are 
much too young and too fair to be perthitted to travel 
alone.” 

His interest in her seemed so genuine that Bessie 
more gently replied to him: 
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“T was suddenly called away on business of import- 
ance, which my mother, who is a widow, cvuld not her- 
self attend to.” 

Deeply seated as the pain at her heart was—gnaw- 
ing as was the sense of degradation in her mother’s 
crime—Bessie maintained the outward show of cheer- 
fulness; for she was not one to lay bare her wounded: 
heart to the gaze of every passer-by. 

With the courage of the Spartanyboy, she could clutch 
to her heart the creature that y es tearing it, sooner 
than betray her sufferings to those on whose sympa- 
tb” she bad no claim ; so she smiiled and tallgede with 
her intelligent companion. tte je 

On—on they whirled through the remainder of the 
day—through twilight, through darkness shrieked the 
engine, scattering a train of fire in its wake} but fa- 
tigued as she was, Bessie could not sleep. | .. 

The uncertainty of all that Jay before her—the ‘no- 
velty of her.own position, and the heavy pain at her 
young heart—effectually destroyed her rest) andishe 
reached London without having slumbeped (for, 
single moment. Pek er ae 

When the train entered the station Y 
man whi had previously addressed her 
and said; SE Bd. 

“ Here we are, safe and sound. , «ea 
end of a railroad journey, I always feel th viel 
“Hem!” said the voice of thes ppwho chad 


made. his way to their side, “I 
you have some sense of what i _to Providence, 
young ‘man. I had not given, you,so sone credit 
for piety. Pvay, if 1 may Pag.) aan ‘you going 
to take this young girl?” ; 

“ Wherever she. wants to go,sity.soryou had better 
move,on, and leave the way. clear for,us tayget out.” 

“ You are impertinent, youngster; that-is the 
way of the young generation iv this. country. L feel 
a deep interest iu this yo pilgrim, and it is my 
wish toprotect her to the¢xtent,of ny humble ability 
from the snares of this.avi eity.. Lhave a sister 
who would take her in, if she,bas.uo near friends to 
whom she is.going.” ' 

“Oh, I dare say,” .»wadthe sarcastic response. 
“She'd be sure to be finely taken in if she. weut to 
Mrs. Radway’s to board. I presume she has friends, 
aud I can take her to them without any assistance from 
rou.” 

Although this colloquy was intended as an aside, 
Bessie heard every word they uttered, and she felt 
thankfuleyen to the repulsive-lookiug stranger for 
the interest he manifested in her. 

Now that she was in this great city alone—thrown 
absolutely on her own resources—she trembled at her 
unprotected position, aud after a slight pause she 
faltered : 

‘T_T have no friends to whom I can go. I came 
to London on special business tuat did not. admit of 
delay ; and I thought of going to Morley’s. Hotel, for I 
have stopped there twice while travelling with friends. 
But if this gentleman’s sister keeps a boarding-louse, 
as he seems to be a minister, I—J1 believe it will be 
best for me to go to her house—that is, if she will 
consent to réceive an utter stranger for a few days.” 

“ Oh, she will do that on my recommendation, miss. 
My name is also Radway, and the lady I refer to is 
my brother's. widow. Lam the Reverend Jeremiah 
Radway, and if I can. be iustrumental in saving a 
young creature like you from the dangers of a great 
city like this, 1 shall feel as if I am performing my 
duty.” 

Bessie gave her proud head a toss and quickly 
teplied : 

“ The danger to me iseutirely imaginary on your 
side, sir, but, I shall be glad to be saved from the 
annoyance of going alone to alarge hotel.. As, this 
young gentleman seems to know something of. you 
and your sister, I believe I will go to her house for 
the few days I shall remain here.” 

The face of Radway shone even more than before, 
and he said : 

“ It is settled then that you go with me... You will 
find it much more agreeable t®stay in a priyate boar- 
ding-house. I will get a.carriage, and you and your 
young friend here can go with me to my sister's.” 

Much as she had shrunk from this coarse, shabby- 
looking man at first, Bessie now comprehended that 
in his uncouth. way he meant to befriend her, and she 
turned with asmile to her young protector and 
said : 

“ L.will trouble you no more, since Mr, Radway 
has kindly andertaken to see me safe under a respect- 
able shelter.. But before we part tell me the name of 
the young friend to whom I lave been so much in- 
debted oz this journey.” 

“My name. is George Heath. But I am not going 
to give you up till I sce you safe with Mrs. Rad, She 
lives only a few. squares. from my uucle’s,s0 1 shall 
not go out of my way at all. Since you know -my 
name, will you think it impertinent if I ask you 
yours?” 








'} tell me of this namesake of mine.” 


}.of the city, but the stately dwellings, once the abodes 
of the wealthy, had been 





Bessie’s heart, but she bravely repressed it and re- 
plied: 

“Of course you are entitled to know it. My name 
is Bessie Wilde.” 

“ Wilde—Wilde,” repeated Mr. Radway, thouglt- 
fully—“ I knew a young sailor of that name once ; 
he: was a true-hearted man, and I believe a good 
Christian. And now I think of ,it, you look very 
much like him too; you might be- his daughter, 
only he never‘had but one, and she died in her in- 
faney.” 

Bessie’s self-command almost failed her at this evi- 
dent allusion to her father, and she-was now as anxious 
to go with Mr. Radway as she. had before been to 
avoid his officious attentions. 

She. was impulsively abont to inquire. into the his- 
tory of the person he r to, when she remem- 
bered how important it was to conceal from the out- 
side world the part-her mother had played. So she 
only said : Tf 

“It is not an-umcommon game, I, believe, sir, but 
some other time I shall be glad to hear all you can 


Mr. Rac way soon engaged agarriage which set them 
down at the door of a handsqme house in —— Street. 
Tn days gone by this had been the aristocratic portion 


iverted into boarding- 
louses, and in one of them Mrs~ Radway had set up 
ler household gods. 

At her door Bessie parted from young Heath, who 
promised to call ou her the mext;day, and if she 
desired it, he would show her.some of: the lions of 
the city. 

“Thank you,” she replied, “but Eihave already seen 
them, though I shall be glad to see you again, and 
hope you will be sure to call.’’ ; 

*T should hardly like to miss doing so,” he laugh- 
ingly replied, and so they parted. 

Mr. Radway conducted her into the house, and left 
her in a prim faded looking room, while he went in 
search of the mistress of the establishment. 

Some time elapsed before a thin, sallow-faced 
woman appeared, who surveyed poor Bessie witha 
pair of keen black eyes, and her thin lips unclosed to 


say 





complained more than once, and with good cause, of 
the strange people you have brought among them.” 

“Umph! an ungodly set they are, to blame me for 
doing what is my duty. They can’t complain of this 
young girl, at all events, for the class she evidently 
belongs to is far superior to that of any of your 
boarders. I hada reason for not losing sight of her, 
connected witl my journey, but I can’texplain it now. 
I'll tell you all about it when Captain Martin eomes 
back, and I’m looking for his ship every hour.” 

‘‘You’re very mysterious, but it’s no use trying to 
comprehend such a man as you,” said Mrs. Rad- 
way, with contemptuous resignation, which her 
brother-in-law thought it best to ignore, as the cold 
lanch she had set before him was very abundant aud 
palatablo; but only restrained her curiosity to have it 
gratified at a better opportunity, and she was resolved 
to ,have the whole story out of him before she slept, 
which she accordingly did. 

When Bessie was awakened on the following morn- 
ing by the sharp ring of a bell at her door, she left 
dreamland, where she had been wandering with Do- 
lancey, sat up in bed, looked around her dingy rowm, 
and, fot a few momeuts, was unable to remember how 
shecame.to be insuch a place. Then the rush of re- 
collection Game back, and she moaned: 

“Tam in this great Babel, without a friend to help 
me, bound.on a quest the result of which will, in all 
probably, bring disgrace upon my own mother; it may 
also cause unhappiness among those who have reared 
the true Miss Ashley as their own daughter. But I 
muston—on; I dare not pause till I have done justice 
to that defrauded girl.” 

She arose, made a careful toilette, and descended 
to find that breakfast was over, and the otler 
boarders zone. 

Mrs: Radway seemed to have thawed towards her 
a little, and she said, with a smile as faded as her 
farniture: 

“ You..are late, Miss Wilde, but your recent 
fatigue is sufficient excuse for you. 1 have kept 
some coffee hot till you came :lown, and you will 
find the baker's rolls delicious.” 

Bessie assured her that she required nothing mora 
than a cup of coffee and some bread and butter, and 
the lady smilingly went on: 

“My brother was rather disappointed at not seeing 





‘My brother is a simple-hearted man, miss, faa 


comes off a journey. It seems to me that you ard 
very young to be running about the world by your- 
self, and I wonder your frieuds don’t take better care 
of you.” 

By this time Bessie was wearied out, and her high 
spirit succumbed before these hard words. Tears 
sprang to her eyes,as she said: 

‘‘T was compelled by very painful circumstances to 
undertake this journey alone, madam, but you will 
have no trouble with me. I only ask slielter here 
for a few days, and I am quite able to pay for all I 
may have: Ia less than,a week | hope to be safe 
again in my own home in Ashurst.” 

“ Well, if you're able to pay your way, it makes a 
difference, of course; but you have no trunk, my 
brother. tells me, and such people are always looked 
sharply alter by boarding-house keepers.” 

In, reply to this, Bessie took out her portemonuaie, 
and inquired the price of board with a comfortable 
room.. Mrs. Radway more respectfully said : 

“| always charge ten shillings a day to them that’s 
not regular boarders, but since you have money, you 
need not be in a hurry about paying.” 

‘'o this Bessie replied by giving her a five pound 
note, ‘as she said: 

“| may remain with you a week, and if I should 
leave before the end of that time, I shall not call on 
you to refund.” 

“Very well, miss. I sce that you are a lady, and 
Your roomsball be ready directly, for you must be tired.’ 

SheJeft. the room, and after a weary half hour re- 
turned for her. new lodger, who gladly followe:d hex 
up two flights of,stairs to a small room in the wing of 
the building. Everything in it looked worn and havily 
used, but it was scrupulously clean, anda bright fire 
burned in the grate. 

In no mood .to .be critical, Bessie gladly threw off 
her wrappings, and declaring that she needed nothing 
but sleep, requested, that she might not be disturbed 
till the next.morning. 

As sgon. as Mrs Radway left her alone, she bolted 
her door, prepared for bed, and was soon wrapped iu 
the sound sleep which follows long-coutinued excite- 
ment and fatigue. 

When Mrs. Radway, rejoined her brother in the 
dining-room below, where he. was taking some refec- 
tion, she replied to his,inquiring look by sharply say- 
ing: 

“ Tt’s all right so far as the, money is concerned, for 
she's paid me « week in advance, but I do wish, Miah, 
that you woulda’t be always bringing doubtiul sort of 





At this question.a painful.pang darted through 





people.to me to take in. My regular boarders have 


he often brings strange customers to me when he | 


understand hew to get along, even if you are young. | 





you before he went out, but he saw in the mornin 
paper t the ship of an old friend had ar rived in 
| port, and he has gone to see the captain. He bade 
me tell you that he would be sure to see you at 
dinner.” 

Internally thankful for anything that removed Mr. 
Radway from spying on her movements, Bessie 
ate Ler breakfast, and then inquired ii a London 
dir ctory was in the house. 

After search one was produced, and she 
eagerly looked for the name aud address of George 
Allen. 

Many Allens wore found, but not one bearing the 
There was a George T’. 





ul 


s0u1e 





Christian name she sought. 





Allen, and this gentleman she coucluded inust be the 
person, she required, 
Bessie remarked that Mrs. Radway followed her 


movements inquisitively, and scanned her features 
with an expression she could not understand, aud 
she determined to ask no further assistance from her. 
She returned to her own room, put. on her furs and 
bonnet, and after taking the precaution to note down 
the number of the house, she sallied forth, got into 
the first omnibus that passed, aud went on uatil she 
Saw & VOOKS 1Op. 

Bessie stopped here, and purchasing a map of 
Loudon, she sat down and studied the topography of 
the city till she thought she understood it. 

Oue of the shopmen, at her request, then stoppedan 
omnibus, and with a beating heart she was driven 
towards the part she was so anxivusly s2eking. She 


yu iler 


+ 


ron toot. 





ited near the street, and went 
» found the number she sought; with much tre- 


“1 the marble steps, and rung at the 





plication scene 
| door. It was iumediately opened by a servant in 
livery, and as she was handing him her card to take 
| to lis master, a voice from the back part of the hull 
| cried out: 

* Bless my soul, Miss Wilde, is that you? If I 





had y known that you were cuming here to see my 
| uncle, | could have brought you at once, in p'aco 
of letting old Rad bear you off in triumph to that vid 
boarding-louse of his sister's.” 


While uttering this voluble address, young Heath 
| came forward, and Bessie grew scarlet, and then pule, 
as she recoznized him. | She faintly said: 

“[—J have some business with a Mr. Allen, but I 
am not quite sare that your uncle is the gentleman I 
am in search of. When I see him, I shall soone 
able to ascertain.” 

“ My uucle will be most happy to serve you in any 
way, Lam sure. Walk into this room, and sit down, 

| while I go and tell him that Venus has come down to 
| this lower world to make him a visit.” 
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He ushered her into s spacious drawing-room, richly 
and tastefully furnisued, and left her alone a few mo- 
ments. 

IIe presently came back with a cheerful air, and 
said: 

“ You are to come at once into my uncle’s sanctam, 
Miss Wilde. Ie is an invalid, and rarely leaves one 
ruom. Here we are.” 

Ile threw back a folding-door, the upper part of 


which was of ground glass, and ushered the trembling | 
of a white-haired man of deli- | 


girl into the presence 
cate appearance and benevolent expression. 

Ile laid aside the morning paper, and regarded her 
with a look of interest, as his nephew said: 

“ This, sir, is Miss Wilde—the young lady I told 
you aboutlast night. She tells me that she thinks 
lie has some basiness with you, but she is not quite 
sure whether you are the gentleman or not.” 


“ Pray be seated, Miss Wilde,” said the bland voice | 
of Mr. Allen ; “ and if I can be ofany service to you, | 


pray command me.” 


Lfeath left the room, and closed the door behind | 


lum. Bessie recovered from her momentary pertur- 
lation, and without betraying her agitation, said: 


“[ have come to you, sir, to inquire if you ever | 


kuew « person ¢ illing herself Margaret Wilde from 
whom a young child was taken, aud adopted by a Mr. 
G 


” 
many years ago. 


hesitation 


rge Allen, 
Without a momeut’s 
replied 


Mr. Allen 


have certainly never known Mrs. Wilde, nor, 
ledge, ever heard of her before.” 


y pale, 


y kno 


to n 


as she exclaimed : 


wh he is known to me only as Mr. 
and you have a middle letter in your 
ist biud the one 1 came hither to seek, 
in help me [ shallever thank you. The 
refer to lived eighteen years ago; he 
and an infant was given to 


r and m tances, 


st painful circumst The 
child are now most auxious to reclaim 


singular chance the clue to her where- } 


me into my and circum- 


possession, 
s {i caunet explain compel me to follow it 


efanc 
up.” 

Mr. Allen listened with evident interest, and after 
@ pause he sia 1 

“Itis a siugular story, and you area young de- 
tective to set out on such an errand. I think 
your t tome will not be altogether useless. At 
ihe time you mention, a distant cousin of mine lived, 
and his name was simply George Allen. 


Dut 


I have a 


l you migiit prove to be the per- | 


his wife | 


! RCW 
4 aM HQT 
| 
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[un. RADWAY INTRODUCES BESSIE TO HIS SISTER. } 


| faint recollection that his first wife adopted a little 
girl, but L am under the impression that she died 
| when she was quite young—in fact, only a short 
time after the death of her protectress. My cousin 
| George married again, and has quite a housefull of 
| children of hisown; he is now living in the country, 
but it will be easy to communicate with him by 
letter.” 
| Bessie listened with breathless interest, and she 
eagerly said: 
“Ol! I thank you so much, sir—so much for this 
Wrtl you be so kind as to give me Mr. 


| information. 

Allen's address ?’ 

“ Certainly—but I am sure you will only hear the 
| confirmation of what I have told you. Now that I 
recall the circumstances, I distinctly remember that 
my cousin's adopted daughter died in France while 
he was travelling with his tirst wife for the benefit of 
her health.” 

“Give me the address, if you please, even if I 
should have no occasivn to use it. 

Mr, Allen drew a sheet of paper towards him, 
| and with a pencil wrote—“ George Allen, Beacon- 
| field.” 

“ This is alll can do for you, Miss Wilde, but my 
nephew, George Ifeath, is an active, bright young 
fellow, and he will take pleasure iu finding out for 
you something about the child you refer to. In fact, 
| he may be able to tell you a great deal about her, for 
| 
| 


| 
| 


he visited Beacontield not long ago.” 

He rang the bell, and sent a message to his nephew 
desiring his presence, but when Heath came he 
could throw little light on the subject. 

He only knew that no other person was in 
| the house with Mr. Allen’s own children, and they 
| all claimed his present wife as their mother. 

Lessie took her leave of the elder gentleman after 


gracefully tha:king him, and wont forth with the | 


younger one by her side. 
It was agreed between them that he should write 
immediately to his kinsman, making the inqtiry 
jussio wished to have answered, and he left her at 
Mrs. Radway's door with the assurance that he 
| would bring the reply of his kinsman to her as soon 
as it reached him, 
} Compelled to be contented with this, Bessie went 
' in to find that dinner was over, but her landlady 
} was considerate enough tosend upto her a cup of 
| tea and some cold viands, which she was very glad 


| tu get, for exercise in the frosty air had given her a 


| good appctite, in spiteofthe turmoil going on for 
| ever in her mind. 


What tho end was to be—what the consequences 


to herself and her mother, which were to flow from 
any discovery she might make, she dared not pause 
to inquire, 

A plain duty lay before her, and she felt that she 
must perform it, even at the risk of everything si. 
valued in life, 

A severe headache confined her to her room in the 
evening, and Mrs. Radway came up with her tea 
herself, seemiuzly not ia” the best of humours on ac- 
couut of the trouble she was giving her. She sharply 
said : 

“You seem to be a most irregular person, Miss 
Wilde, for you haveu’t been at a single meal to-day. 
Siace you are sick this evening, I must excuse you, 

| I suppose, but [ hope you will be more punctual in 
the future. My brother was anxious to see you 
| to-night, for he has somehow got a crotchet in his 
| brain that you're related to a young man we knew 
many years ago. Dear knows, [ always heard thiat 
| Frank Wilde's child died when sho was a baby, but 
Miah all at ouce insists that you are his daughter.” 

The suddenness of this attack unnerved Bessie, 
and she became deadly paleas she asked: 

“Why should Mr. Radway think such a thing as 
that? IIe spoke to me of Mr. Wilde before, but he 
did not hint that he believed I could be related to 

| him in any way.” 

“Oh, he's got a new light on the subject, it seems, 
| Captain Martiu, who was an intimate friend of Mr. 
| Wilde, has just come in from sea with « most curious 
| Story, whicn he means to prove by following up 4 

fraud to which he has found aclue, ‘i'here isa gentle- 

man with him named, Hunter, and they both declare 
that although poor Wilde was made to believe that 

his daughter died in her infancy, slie is still living. 
Captain Martin says that he saw a miniature of her 
painted by a young friend of his last summer, and he 
knew her by her wonderful likeness to her father. He 
is ou his way now, to expose the woman who gav> 
away a great heiress as her own child, and kept her 
daughter in her place. Have you ever heard of such 
a tiing before, Miss Wilde? Miah will have it that 
you are the child that was brought up to think your- 
self rich, when you were nobody but poor Frank 
‘Wilde’s little one.” 

While Mrs, Radway thus spoke, Bessie felt her 
senses gradually receding from her, and at the close 
of her pitiless harangue she faintly gasped: 

“ They cannot be so cruel as to expose her,” and 
fainted dead away, thus revealing to the hard woman 
before her that she had not only heard the story 
before, but was vitally interested in it. 

(To be continued.) 
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BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
By W. E. Cuapwick. 
BSc Fa li 
CHAPTER LV 
Were my whole life to come one heap of troubles, 


‘The pleasure of this moment would sufiice, 
And sweeten all my griefs with its remembrance. 
Lee. 


Ir was the morning of the day appointed for the 
couutess’s ball. 

The earl and countess had gone out in the family 
carriage, intent on a few last preparations for the 
ball, the countess desiring to give some few final 
directions in person. 

The Lady Geraldine was alone in the morning- 
room. She stood by one of the long French wiu- 
dows opening into the little garden, where the 
gardener aud his assistants were at work, carefully 
culling faded leaves and blossoms. She 


thoughts were evidently far away, for at times she 
sighed heavily, and a look of pain rested upon her 
lovely face. 

She was quite pale, not with the pallor of bodily 
illness, but a want of colour consequent upou mental 
suffering coupled with a lack of physical exercise. 
This paleness had produced upon her relatives the 
inipression that the poison they so assiduously pre- 
pared for her was producing its legitimate effect, and 
they were loud in their lawentatious over her sup- 
posed decline, 

Their mode of gwing the deadly drug had varied 
somewhat, but was generally administered in fruit or 
wine, the Italian scarcely daring to repeat her experi- 
ment with the bouquet, lest’ its deadly odour shuuld 
arouse the suspicions of the maiden. 

It is needless to say that the Lady Geraldine never 
once took the death-déaling potions prepared for her, 


but it often taxed her ingenuity to the utmost to 


evade them, the countess sometimes insisting with 
pretended playfulness, upon seeing her eat them, ‘as 
she knew they would do her good.” 

On going out that morning, the Italian had told 
her that she would bring her some delicious fruits 
on her return, and the maiden knew that another 
trial was before her—a trial that might prove severer 
tan the others, the countess having made some re- 
mark, in a disappointed tone, about her movements 
betraying more strength than she supposed her to 
bossess, 


was ap-. 
parently watching their busy movements, but her | 
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[THE BELLE RETURNS GOOD FOR EVIL.) 
“Oh, that it were evening!” sighed the maiden. 


“This burden 1s too heavy to carry longer—this : 


| terrible burden of the knowledge of my uncle’s guilty 
intentions! I shall ‘go away with Lady Rosenbury 
| to-night, and tell her the whole truth. She will pro- 
tect me!” 
She thought of her lover, wishing that she might 
| place herself under his protection, and, while still 
thinking tenderly of him, the door opened, and the 
servant announced : 
“Lord Rosenbury !” 
“Tam not at home to Lord Rosenbury !" commanded 
: the Lady Geraldine. 
| “Not at home te me?” exclaimed Walter, entering 
the apartment. 
“To you! oh yes!” answered the maiden, radiant 
| with surprise and pleasure, extendiug her hand. 


| The servant, who knew Raymond, and imagined | 
; that there must be some mistake about Walter's title, | 


; looked satisfied and withdrew, aud the Lady Geral- 
j dine said: 
“ How good of you to brave my uncle and come to 
see me, Walter. I have so much to sayto you. Did 
! you meet Lord Rosenbury in the hall ?” 
“My darling,” replied Walter, with a smile, as he 
took her in his arms, pressing her to his heart, “ you 
j who so nobly loved me and accepted me, promising 
: to be my wife, when you deemed me tlie lowly-born 
| Walter Loraine, rejoice with me in my newly-found 
} happiness! My name is not Loraine. I am the only 

sou of Lord and Lady Rosenbury, and Raymond was 
| buta usurper.” 

The maiden looked at her lover with apprehension 
that lis senses were wandering. 

Ilis clear, calm, gaze reassured her, however, and 
she murmured : 

{ “Youare Lord Rosenbury! You are the son of 
‘dear Lady Rosenbury! I[ cannot understand it, 
| Walter. 
to be called Loraine ?” 

In reply, Walter related the discovery of the con- 
fession in Mrs. Loraine’s Bible; of the after confession 
i of Loraine, &c., and Geraldine rejoiced in his hap- 

pivess and that of Lady Rosenbury. 

“But you are looking pale, my own darling,” said 
Walter, at length. “ Are you quite well?” 

“ Not quite well in mind, perliaps,” responded the 
maiden, sadly. “Oh, Walter, [I have been so 
shocked, so horrified! My uncle and aunt are trying 
to poison me “4 

“To poison you?” cried Walter, horrificd and 
astonished. ; 


“ Yes, Walter. I heard them plotting to kill me 


Who, then, is Raymond? How came you ! 
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' that they might inherit my fortune. They put the 
poison in fruits or wine, and once into a bouquet ic 
; But, my love, you have not taken this stuff !” in- 
, terrupted Walter, in wild alarm. “I know the earl 
to be capable of anything, but surely you have not 
, taken the poisons?” 
' “T didn't knowit at first, Walter. The countess 
| came to my room one day with a dish of fruits, in a 
very friendly manner, urging me to cat some of 
| them... I did so, and felt weak and languid i? 
| “Oh, heaven!” groaned the lover, holding her 
| closer to his breast. 
| “Then ia the evening, I complained of feeling ill, 
| and the countess gathered a bouquet for me, but the 
moment I inhaled itsodour [ felt faint, and all my 
| nerves were unstrung——” 
“You must have a physician immediately,” in- 
| terposed Walter, ina tone of the wildest apprehension. 

“No, dear Walter,” said Geraldine, gently restraiu- 
ing him as he was about to arise. “ The effects of 
the drugs passed away during the next day, and I 
have been careful to take none since. I went up- 
stairs, but, feeling restless, returned to the library. 
I felt faint, and lay down in the room off the library, 
and while there 1 overheard the earl and countess 
talking about me, ‘hey said they feared they had 
| given me too much poison, and must be more careful 
|infuture. They stated their object to be the acquisi- 
tion of my fortune!” 

‘‘Demons!” breathed Walter. 

“T escaped to my room unseen, resolved to foil 
their schemes. So, although they have offered me 
the poisons since, I have evaded taking them, throw- 
ing away the wine and frait!” 
| “My brave darling! But why-did you not leave 
| the house and fly to my mother? Why did you not 
write to me?” 

“T have not been allowed to go out alone since, my 
uncle fearing, I think, that I might elope to, Scot- 
! land with you and thus defeat his plaus. Oh, he may 
have had other reasons. I did not write to you, vor 
make au attempt at escape, intending to appeal this 
evening to Lady Rosenbury’s protection, and return 
| home with her.” 

! A strangely joyful smile lighted up Walter's coun- 
| tenance, as he asked : 
i; “To-night, my own darling, shall bring you de- 
| liverance from all your trials. You musi appear at 
| the ball, and keep up your title of the Belle of the 
Season.” 
“T will,” answered the maiden, with a smile. ‘I 
am so happy in the discovery of your birth and posi- 
| tion. You will come to the ball, dear Walter, and 
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surprise the earl and countess, will you not? I shall 
be pleased to witness their’astonishment at finding 
who youare. We will keep the secret until you are 
announced ?” 

“ Yes, my darling!” 

“And shall I go home with you and dear Lady 
Rosenbury ?” asked Geraldine, with a blush of embar- 
rassment. 

“ Wherever you are, you will beeafé from the ma- 
ehinations of your relatives,” syad Walter's reply. 
“But you do net yet know all your causes for Lappi- 
ness, my own Geraldine !” 

“ What else have I to rejoice at 2” 

Walter hesitated, and then, with dnfinite tender- 
ness in his manner, said: 

“‘ My love, tell me something about your father !” 

“Why, Walter, do you not know thatvhe died 
abroad years ago? Oh, if he had only lived till 
now! Poor papa! It always grieves me to think 
that he died in a foreign land, and-Lavas not with 
him!” 

Walter stroked the hairof his betrothed, and re- 
marked : 

“] have seen my mysterious guest agaim, darling. 
He came to Reseabary House last uight, andyis ow 
our honoured guest!” 

“Have you found out who he is, Walter?” 

“ Yes, my love,” replied Lord Roseubagy,? “ He 
told.us his history last night. It is singular,.and I 
will tell it you. He is a nobleman, and bad ybut,one 
brother, to whom he was tenderly attached.) Dhis 
brother possessed a wild, roving disposition;andeywent 
away, being absent many years. At length, heswxote 
home, begging the elder brother to meet himjatacity 
designated on the Continent, and the uoblem full 
of joy at his brother's return, hastened to’ Vienna. 
The brothers met. They spent a day togetherpaud 
then the nobleman, loving aud unsuspecsing, was 
drugged by his relative, and when he fallyrecovered 
his consciousness and the power to) move abeut, he 
found himself the inmate oi a madhoase!” 

“ How terrible,” murmured the maiden, as his Jord- 
ship paused. 

“Yes, my darling. He soon discovered) that hey 
had been transported to, England, while under thie in 
fluence of continued druggiug, and also learned that 
his brother had given out that he had died on the 
Continent, and they had not met at Vienna. 
wards he learned from his keepers, that the world 
thought him dead, that his brother had succeeded to 
his rank and wealth, and he was burie@ alive. After 
years of anguish he escaped, and 1 met him at Rock 
Land. Then be was retaken, and again escaped. I 
found him on the sea-shore, and brought him home 
with me. He was very ill. 1 told you ofall 1 knew 
about bim, and, as a Mr. Bowen, you innocently 
sent to nurse him. his gaoler and persecutor, Dr. 
Mure!” 

‘“My uncle recommended Mr. Bowen, Walter,” 
gaid Geraldine. 

have known that fact since last evening, my 
darling—or inferred it! But you do not look so con- 
scious as. I expected. Does not your heart tell you 
who this fugitive is ? 

The maiden became deathly pale, under the sugges- 
tiox giveu by these words, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Walter, can you mean ¢ 

“I mean, dear Geraldine, that he is your father! 
sour own father, come home to love you and bless 
our union!” 

Géraldine could scarcely comprehend at first the 
joyful intelligence. She had been so long accustomed 
to regard her father as sleeping in a foreign. grave, 
that it seemed difficult to realize that he lived—lived 
to bless her with his love! 

But as the full realization at length burst upon her 
mind, she gave way to joyful tears, 

“Ob, take me to him, Walter!” she exclaimed. 
must see him immediately.” 

“ Put on your bownet then, and come with me. Our 
carriage is in waiting!” 

The maiden hastened to her rooms, soon returning 


” 


“Ty 


iu her street attire, and Walter escerted her to his | 


waiting carriage. 

In a few moments they were at Rosenbury 
House. 

Geraldine trembled with excitement as the carriage 
stopped, and Walter supported her into the mansion 
te the boudoir, where Lady Rosenbury alone awaited 
them. 

“Are you sure that you are prepared to see your 
father, my dear?” asked her ladyship, embracing her, 
aud removing her bonnet. 

“Oh, yes, dear Lady Rosenbury ! 
tell you that lam so glad about Walter 

“ Walter shall tell meall you have said,” said Lady 
Rosenbury, as the maiden paused. 

Kissing Geraldine fondly, her ladyship gave her 
hand to her son, and they leit the apartment. 

They had scarcely departed, when the door again 
opened, and the fugitive cutered the room 


And I want to 


” 


After- | 





He paused near the spot, contemplating the lovely 
maiden with the profouudest emotion. 

He had changed greatly since his first introduction 
to the reader, hig manner having become self-reliant 
and resolute; his bearing, stately; his countenance, 
hopeful and joyous. He had lost his suspicious aud 
apprehensive look, and appeared to have a will 
capable of conquering all.evils in his path. 

Geraldine regarded him a single moment in won- 
dering recognition, and then with a glad cry she 
sprang into his outstretched arms. 

For several minutes neither..spoke, but the heart 
of each eifered a voiceless pra: yo Bapkegiving. 

“Oh, !” sob eraldine, at length 
betaking tie alone “T have thought you dead all 
these years! 1 havé mourned for you su !” 

“[ know-you have, my !” said her father, 
holding her from him, that he might look upon her 
face. ‘My little girl has;blesgemed into a woman 
since I saw her. You have grown very like your 
angel mo y child.” 

He folded-her again to-jhis»bgeast with mingled, 
love and pride, and then leading her to a seat told her, 
how he had seen her at the opera,.and found it diffi~ 
cult to refrain from revealing himself to Ler.on that 
occasion. ‘ 

“ Walter has told me youn stery,»dear, papa, bat 
why do you not come hometo-day.and meet my uacle 
face to face?” ; 

“I am coming this eveniag;myychild. L went to 
my lawyer last week, but he,adwised me to keep silent 
till the night of the ball, and then go as a guest. My 
brother cannot deuy my identity to all-my old friends 4 
and acquaintances, who have bat to look at me to re- 
cognize me. 1 wished to avoid bringing notoriety on 
the family name, but I deem. it best to follow my 
lawyer's advice, and appear,at the ball.” 

Geraldine approved this idea, and the earl said : 

“Has your uncle been kind to you, my child, 
since my disappearance ? I can forgive him much 
if he las treated you with fatherly, care and tender- 
ness,” 

Geraldine responded by narrating the attempt that 
was being made upon her life by her uncle and his 
wife,,and explaining how she had frustrated their 
designs. 

“Can this be possible?” ejaculated the earl. ‘“ Eg- 
bert is indeed a monster of, wickedness! Justice 
shall come apon him at one fell sweep to-night.” 

Subduing his excitement, the earl’ caressed his 
daughter, inquiring who was the swarthy lady he had 
seen in her company at the opera, why the earl had 
married her, aud if Mrs. Tomlins still retained her 
position in the family. 

To all these aud many more questions Geraldine 
replied. 

** You love Lord Rosenbury, do you not, my dear?” 
he asked, caressing her still more tenderly. 

The answer was almost inaudible. 

“T don’t see how you could help loving him if you 
wished, my dear,” said the earl. “I love him as 
though he were my own son. I owe’ him my life 
and safety, and in return for all his goodness to me 
shall bestow upon Lim my most precious treasure, my 
daughter. Were he simply Walter Loraine, the 
painter, I should consider him no ineligible natch for 
my darling, for Lis heart aud soul outweigh a hundred 
empty titles, And yet Iam not sorry that hé is a 
Rosenbury. The Roseuburys were always a noble 
race, and I shall be proud of an alliance with 
them !” 

Geraldine expressed her delight at this testimonial 
to her lover and his mother, and told her father 
what a true friend Lady Roseabury had ever been to 
her. 

She was still dilating upon this subject, which was 
inexhaustible, when her ladyship and Walter re- 
turned, and the earl expressed to them his gratitude. | 

“Walter has just been telling me of the awful 
danger Geraldine has just escaped,” said her lady- 
ship, anxiously. “She had betier not return home 
until we go,” 

‘The maiden looked inquiringly at her father, who 
replied : 

. lf she has no fears for herself, I think she had 
better return. I do not care to prepare Egbert for 
my coming, as he might take steps to abduct me 
again |” 

“I have no fears about going,” said Geraldine. “I 
know from what I overheard that they wish me to 
appear to-night at the ball. I don’t like to leave you, 
but J think if we wish to keep our, secret intact that 
1 ought to return immediately !” 

It was atrial to part so soon from her father and 
lover, but, hoping fora joyous meeting in the evening, 
the maiden at length bade them adieu, and returned 
home. 

On entering Montford House she was met by her 
relatives, who seemed auxious and displeased, and the 
couutess exclaimed : 


Lady Rosenbury’s! You should not be so imprudent, 
my dear Geraldine. Your health is so very delicatg 
that I dislike your going out. Who did you meet g 
Rosenbury House ?” 
“Lady Rosenbury, Lord Rosenbury, and their guest 
—an elderly gentleman.” 
‘The Rosenburys will be here this evening ?” 
Geraldine replied in the affirmative. 
“Then, my dear, you must rest well before evening, 
Your face is flushed, and you seem quite feverish ! T 
-80 fear that your strength will be overtaxed by th, 
gaieties of the ball! You are quite sure, my dear 
niece, that you are able to.appear and assist in ent: 
taining our guests?” 
“Quite sure!” responded the. maiden, with an in- 


vol t smile, 
atbee ce and lie down, dear. ~ You will find 4 


juple.of large peaches in your Sevres dish that your 

ught you. They will refresh you after your 

» Geraldine bowed, and departed to her own apart 
ments. 

~) Phe. earl then addressed Mrs. Tomlins, with a siz), 


‘Tvthink. my. poor’ niece is in a decline. Sis 
see i. a Weaker every day. Have you nui 

““I have noticed,, my lord, that she seems to bs 
troubled,” answered Mrs. Tomlins, honestly. “ But [ 
think, she looked unusually well and happy when she 
came.in, just now!” 

ee beow darkened, and heexchanged gla:.es 
with wife, who d shim aside, whispering : 

= Oy moan t, Bgbert. Rest assured thi 
she will be dull. and, spiritless enough this eveni.. 
Her spirits, and eolourwere simply a momeuiy 
reaction, ,and .ghe will fail quickly after it lug 
passed |” 


ed 


CHAPTER LVL 


The gods take re-oft, w. 

On their Pree nap med = ova — 

By slightest means, to lay their towering schemes 

Low in the dust and teach them they are nothing. 
Thomson, 

Ir was the evening of the ball. 

The Montford mansion presented a magnificcut 
appearance, the large apartments, thrown into one, 
being brilliantly lighted, and ornamented with a 
profusion of fragrant flotvers. The beautiful con- 
servatory, with its lowers and fountain and clustering 
lights, had never appeared to better advantage, aud 
seemed a fairyland of light.and perfume. 

The noble guests were already thronging the vast 
apartments, the corridors, &c., and the earl aud 
countess were doing the honours with peculiar ease 
and grace, assisted by the Lady Geraldine Summers. 

The earl seemed unusually gay, as if he had dung 
off the last vestige of fear or apprehension, as if 
illness were unknown to him, and he had a perpetual 
lease of life. 

The countess was attired in a dress of a scarlet 
material, which contrasted well with the black of Ler 
eyes and hair, and the family diamouds flashed from 
her arms, neck, and bosom. 

The Lady Geraldine was robed in white lace of 
priceless value, aud wore noornaments except flowers. 
The lustre of her eyes outshone the countess’s dia- 
mons, and her every movement expressed happiuess 
and joyfal expectation. 

The countess was surprised at the animation and 
health of the Lady Geraldine, and the earl was quite 
alarmed, secing how completely the maiden’s appear- 
ance would contradiet any assertions he might make 
in regard to her illness. [He found time to whisper 
a few words to this effect to his wife, who seized the 
first opportunity of commuaicating with the Lady 
Geraldiue. 

“How brilliant you are this evening, my deat 
niece,” she said, with pretended fondness. “ By the 
way, did you eat tho fruit I left in your room?” 

“T did not,” said the maiden quietly. 

“ Aud why not, my dear ?” 

“ Because [ did not think them good for me.” 

The [talian bestowed a searching glance upon the 
Lady Geraldine, paled under her answering look, aud 
seemed to experience a sudden and wild alarm. 

“ Not good?” she faltered. ‘‘ Expjain!” 

“The explanation is simple. I do not eat fruit—or 
have not very lately—except at table!” 

The countess endeavoured to smile, comprehendin 
fully what she had begun to suspect from the mai 
appearance, that none of her poisons had been taken 
by her inteuded victim. 

She wished to question her further, to learn what 
she knew or suspected in regard to the drugs, &c.. but 
the Lady Geraldine had turned away, aud was engaged 
with some of their guests. 

She, therefore, turned to the earl. 

“ Egbert,” she whispered, at the first lull in the dis- 





“Ah! I see by the carriage that you have been to 


tinguished arrivals, “I am sure Geraldine suspects 
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our designs. She has not eaten the fruit I gave ‘her, | throng that had enclosed the guilty brother of the earl 


por any fruit from my hands!” 

“Oh, she can’t suspect, Justina. We have been too 
clever to give ground for'suspicion. You can give her 
wine or flowers, instead of fruit. Don’t be alarmed,” 

‘urther conversation was prevented between tlie 
uilty couple by new arrivals, and each shook off 
their apprehensions and entered into the general 





Oy alin : : 

The drawing-rooms were nearly filled with “ fair 
women and brave men,” when Lady Rosenbury and 
Lord Rosenbury were announced. 


Although the earl had resigned all 


intention of 


bestowing the hand of his niece upon Raymond, he 
still wished to keep up his friendly relations with the 
latter, for reasons which have been stated. 


With a-smile, therefore, he prepared to greet the 
false heir, 
L 


y Rosenbury, magnificently attired, entered the 
m, leaning proudly upon Walter’s arm. 
Iler entrance was greeted with a hum of busy in- 
iiry, and wonder at the title applied to Walter, but 
y of the guests had already obtained an inkling 
f the truth through the attorney, and through ladies 
who had called at Rosenbury House that day. 
» earl and couptess had not heard even the 
faintest rumour of the truth, and the former drew 
lLimself up haughtily at the approach of his lordship, 
not dcigning to touch his hand. 

“Mr, Loraine presumes on the friendship of the 
Resenburys and Montfords,” he said, in a low 
tone, meant only for Walter’s ear. “ My guests are 


” 


} 









r 


ql 
| 











ali: noble 

He paused, a flash in Lady Rosenbury’s eyes show- 
ing that she had heard him: 

With a proud dignity she introduced Walter as her 
son aud. Lord Rosenbury, and briefly explained why 
he had so long been known under another name. 

Tle earl and countess forced themselves to offer 
their congratulations, and Lady Rosenbury and her 
son then joined the throng of guests, her ladysuip in- 
roducing her son to all her friends. 

Not many minutes elapsed before Walter's history 


became the-theme of every tongue. His mother and 
himself were overwhelmed with congratulations; old 
friends of the family declared they had always sus- 


1 the truth from Walter’s resemblance to the late 


Li Roseubury ; others—many of whom had once 
smiled upon Raymond—asserted that they had always 
believed Raymond a very unworthy representative of 


the family. Bright eyes grew brighter at Walter's 
pproach, his romantic history having captivated every 
outhiul imaginatiun, and he found himself the lion 
ie Gveninz. 

He bore his henours with the grace that might 
have been expected of him, and Lady Clair lamented 
to Lady Rosenbury. that she lad not a daughter, for 
Wal as her ideal of a son-in-law. 

Geraldine was delighted at the reception of her 
lover, and was unusually brilliant, attracting about 
an admiring court, into which Lord Rosenbury 











her a 
eventually found his way, devotirg himself to her in 
a manner that excited the anger of her relatives. 

The festivity was at its height, every face was 
wreathed in smiles, every heart throbbed joyously, 
wien a sudden hush of expectation fell upon the 
assembly, and every eye was turned towards the door. 

The lost and hostess looked with the rest, scarcely 
knowing why they looked, but all were not so ig- 
boraut as they. 

A whisper started by Lady Rosenbury had been 
circulated among the older people that a distinguished 
but unexpected gucst was about to arrive, and some 
wnaginative person had surmised that royalty itself 
was about to honour the earl’s hospitality. 

In the midst of the hush came the loud announce- 
ment: 

“The Earl of Montford !” 

And then the fugitive—fugitive no longer—but 
stately, dignified, and joyous, entered the grand room, 
leaning upon the arm of Lord Clair, and followed by 
a train of noblemen, who had known him formerly, 

He paused near the head of the suite of rooms, con- 
templating the assemblage. The full light of one of 
the gaseliers fell upon him, and he presented a noble 
and commanding appearance. 

His guilty brother looked at him, with a fascinated 
and horrified gaze, unable to move or withdraw his 
glances. 

The countess could only stare at him in astonish- 
ment. 

Before a moment had elapsed, a general recognition 
of theearl took place, and his old friends thronged 
around him, wondering and startled at the mystery of 
his return. 

Lerd Rosenbury conducted his mother and the Lady 
Geraldine to the side of the earl, and a perfect ovation 
from all the assembled guests was rendered the re- 
turned lord, 

In the midst of the joyous scene, a sudden cry rent 





gave way, and Egbert fell to the floor. 
When they lifted him, he was dead! 


that had finally come upon him, 


from her. 


wickedness. 


poison the innocent Geraldine. 


His hand was found pressed against his heart, show- 
ing that the violent shock the head received had ac- 
celerated his malady, killing him instantly. 

The servants who had gathered in the corridor, full 
of speculations in regard to the earl’s return, bore the 
senseless form of the guilty brother into the dark and 
silent library, where he had passed so many hours of 
the most terrible remorse and fears of tle catastrophe 


The Italian—countess no longer—found her way 
to the body of her hasband, and filled the air with her 
lamentations, less on account of his death than because 
her newly-acquired wealth and honours must be torn 
Stripping the family diamonds from her 
person—the sight of them being hateful to her now 
that they were no longer hers—she wept and screamed 
alternately, until benumbed by exhaustion. 

Meanwhile, the returned earl received his old 
friends, telling them as little of his story as possible, 
now that the guilty Egbert was dead, and endeavour- 
ing, though vainly, to throw a veil of charity over his 


In his own soul the earl knew that nothing could 
palliate the guilt of his late brother, who, not content 
with depriving him of freedom, had attempted to 


The ball, therefore, became a grand reception, 
dancing being deemed inappropriate when the scene 
transpiring in the library was considered. 

When at length it ended, and carriage after carriage 


departed with the guests, and the earl, Geraldine, and 
the Rosenburys, were left alone, Geraldine said: 


“ Papa, do you wish to look at my uncle ?” 
“No, my daughter,” replied the earlsolemnly. “He 
is dead, and 1 have forgiven him all: his wickedness, 
as I pray God may forgive him—but I never wish to 
look upon him again. I have dismissed for ever all 
painful memories, and live to rejoice in your happi- 
ness—yours and Walter's!” 

The family servants were summoned to the hall, 


had been supposed dead, but the truth had reached 
the servants, and it was vain to disguise it. 

When the Rosenburys had gone home, and the earl | | 
had retired to his bed, the Lady Geraldine, her heart 
full of generous pity, stole down to the library, at the 
door of which in a mournful attitude was seated Julian, 
her late uncle’s page. I 
“ Why do you stay here, my poor boy?’ said the 
maiden touched at his fidelity. ‘“ Your master will 
never summon youagain. He is dead.” 

“TI know it,” replied the lad. 
me, and I cannot leave him in there without some one 
to keep guard for him. He was always afraid some 
dreadful person would come, and that was what made | | 
him so ill !” 

Geraldine understood that her late uncle had always 
feared her father’s return, and that his illnesses were | 1 
when her father had escaped from Lis prison and was 
free. 

“T don’t know where I shall go now, my lady,” 
said the page, tearfully. “I have got no one to care 
for me now!” 

“You shall live with me, Julian,” responded the 
Lady Geraldine. “ Your fidelity to your late master 
will be an assurance of your future faithfulness! 

The page kissed the hem of the maiden’s robe in 
earnest gratitude, and she then entered the library. 
The body of the late master of the house lay upon | « 
a long table, and beside it sat the Italian, her head 
covered. 

Forgetting how Justina had injured her, Geraldine 
approached her and addressed her with sympathy 
and kindness, but the Italian turned upon her fiercely, 
exclaiming : 

“You needn’t offer me your sympathy. I won't 
have it. I wish I had succeeded in killing you! Oh, 
if Egbert had only told me his secret! He might 
have been living and happy now! Yeu will marry 
the new Lord Rosenbury, be honoured and joyful. 
Go away! I want no such contrast to my misery ! 

With tears, the Lady Geraldine left the room, re- 
tiring to her own chamber. And tliere she forgot 
Justina and her latv husband, in happy dreams of a 
future with Walter, Lady Rosenbury, and father. 

The death of Eghert did not cloud the joy of the 
earl or Geraldine. His funeral was very quiet, and 
no one indulged in the vain show of mourning for 
him, unless it were his wife. The earl would not 
seclude himself, nor permit his daughter to don the 
habiliments of a grief that was unfelt, and the death 
of Egbert cast no shadow upon their home, no cloud 
upon their joy. 

The day after the funeral, Justina departed for 

Milan, her former home, full of bitterness at the 
prospect of again confining herself within the bounds 
of her very narrow income, which seemed narrower 








the air. It was followed by a woman’s shriek, and the 


than ever by contrast with her late expenditures. 


and the earl addressed them, stating simply that he | c 
Summers to Walter, Lord. Rusenbury. 


ately shot himself through the head. 
sistance arrived, life was found to be extiuct. 
the evidence given of his singular and incoherent 
“ But he was good to | manner in engaging the room, the coroner's jury 
rendered a verdict of suicide 
sanity. 


On looking over the business affairs of his brother, 
the ear] speedily saw that a skilful hand could free 
the family estates from all embarrassment, and he set 
himself to the task with energy, succeeding beyond 
his expectations. 

Montford House, before the close of the season, was 
again thrown open fora grand festivity—no other 
than a bridal breakfast to Lord and Lady Rosenbury, 
the bride being, of course, the lovely belle, the Lady 
Geraldine Summers. 

As the bride proceeded to don her travelling bon- 
net, after her change of attire, she said, with smiles 
and fears : ‘ 

“Dear Walter, I relinquished this morning my 
title of the Belle of the Season, while I shall not 
neglect society. The sphere that I shall delighs 
henceforth most to adorn shall be our happy, loving 
home !” 

**My sweet wife!” exclaimed Walter, with pas- 
sionate tenderness, folding her to his heart. “Your 
title henceforth shall be the Angel of Home! Sweeter 
than all the scenes of your brilliant triumphs shall 
be our own fireside, and there you will always fiud one 
devoted lover who lives but in your smiles!” 

The happiness of the youthful Lord and Lady 
Rosenbury was shared by the Earl of Montford and 
Walter's mother, both of whom declared their dreams 
realized in the union of the lovers. 

Lady Rosenbury—the dowager, as she humorously 
called herself, carrying out Walter's benevolent idea, 
gave to Colte Loraine a sufficient sum of money to 
transport him to New Zealand, and there begin life 
anew as afarmer. The only condition upon which 
her generosity was based was that he should give up 


his dissolute habits and eudeavour to render himself 
worthy of the mercy extended to him. 
mised with genuine earnestness, and tears of gratitude 
and repentance, to become temperate and industrious, 
and accordingly departed for New Zealand. 


Loraine pro- 


The fate of his son was in keeping with his life. 
He lingered about town—tinding bimself shunned 


by all his former acquaintances, avborred by all who 
came in contact with him, refused admittance to his 


lub—until the marriage of the Lady Geraldine 


The day after the lengthy aunouucementsof tha. 
lappy event, the morning journals coutained a brief 


account te the effect that a young man, ratler shab- 
bily attired, and who had evideutly seen better Quays, 
had engaged an apartinent ata West-end Hotel, the 


previous evening, aud locking himself in, had deliber- 
When as- 
From 


when in a fit of in- 
Papers were found on his person proving 
1im to be Raymond Loraine, and, by Lord Rosen- 


bury’s orders, he received a respectable burial, 


Dr. Mure and his brother fled to the Continent, on 
earning the turn affairs lad taken, and as their per- 


manent absence from HEugland was seoured, the Karl 
of Montford took no steps to pursue them, knowing 
that, sooner or later, a just retvibution would over- 
take them. 


Parkin continued, of course, in the service of Lord 


Rosenbury, who valued his services and faithfulness 
too highly to part with him, and the valet considers 
himself personally aggrandized by the elevation of 
his master. 


The other characters of our tale all met with their 


due reward. 
Without an enemy, therefore, possessing rank and 


wealth, dowered with beauty and goodness, surrounded 
by admiring friends, loving each other alinost to ad- 
oration, who can fail to predict for Walter, 
Rosenbury, and bis Jovely and youthful bride, a 
jvyous and cloudless future—such as they so richly 
deserved. 


Lord 


THE END. 





Tur Postmaster-Geueral of {ndia is now arranging 


oy | fora weckly mail with Englaud. 


In England and Wales 27 letters were delivered to 


every person upon an average in the year 1864; in 
London, 51; in Scotland, 20; in Ireland, 9; in the 
United Kingdom, as a whole, 23—the. total number 
exceeding 679,000,000. 


Currovs Growrn or AN OaKk.—At the village of 


Soothill, about seven miles from Leeds, there now 


stands an old oak, which is quite a curiosity in the 
surrounding district, on aceount of the fantastic 
manner in which two of the boughs have grown 
together; thus, the lower bough is perforated by the 
upper, Which projects through it atleast a foot, andas 
they buch have their point of bifurcation at the same 
place, and the topmost branch isin tle form of a bow, 
the result of this conformation isthe figure of a harp, 
with only one string, which is cailed by the country 
people “ David's Harp.” 
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“Pyaraon’s Serrexts."—Three young work- 
women, in good health, entered into the service of a 
Paris manufacturer, who employed them in filling 
boxes with those dangerous toys known as Pl:araoh’s 
serpents; after continuing their work for some days 
only they were seized with an alarming illness. and 
were obliged to be removed to the Lariboisiére hospi- 
tal. Thanks tothe energetic treatment their lives, it 
is true, bave been saved, but their health is for ever 
gone. A more lamentable instance could scarcely be 
found of the carelessness of the public with regard to 
poisonous preparations. 


WHO LOST, AND WHO WON. 


CHAPTER L 

TuueRE are somany strange and uew-fangled notions 
abroad now-a-days, concerning women — their 
‘‘spheres,” “ capacities,” and “imissious’—that it 
would seem as if the old traditions sanctioned by the 
piety and common sense of all time,—which unite 
in ascribiug to her “the safe, snug corner of the 
houschold fire, behind the heads of the children,”— 
must be some way gricvously at fanlt. 

‘The unfortunate fact, however, is that the new pre- 
pheis, however great their zeal and tact in tearing 
down, do not evince a great deal of ingenuity in 
building up. 

Perhaps they will by and by find out the simple 
fact, Which all practically scientific men learned long 
ago, that whatever is to be done towards reforming 
Nature, must be dene, not by changing established 
laws, but by modifying the conditions of their ac- 
tions. 

Before trying to enlarge the sphere of woman's in- 
fluence, let us endeavour to fit her to exert more 
intelligently the influence she already possesses. 

‘Lhe story 1 have to tell anent those observations 
happened in our village during these last three or 
four years, and, I take it, might lave happened in 
almost any other village, where the lights of advancing 
civilization shine. 

In ap obscure street stands a small brown house, 
owned by one Amos Payue, a well-to-do labouring 
man, and a wilower. 

Ilis oply child, Lois, a helpless cripple, keeps his 
house. FAnd there is in the family, besides, a young 
man, whom Mr. Payne adopted years since, when it 
appeared that be would never have a son of his own, 
named Gregory Eden. 

These two, with one other, form the principal cha- 
racters of my story. 

Lois was a slight, delicate creature, with reddish 
brown hair, and opalline tints in her complexion, and 
the irregular features which go with a sanguine 
temperament. 

She had a few friends outside her family, a few 
books, a pet robin that built year after year in the 
cherry-tree over against the door, and a tiny garden 
where there were »lways a dozen plants in blossom, 
and through which a brook, that seemed to Lois to 
have the voice and movements of a living creature, 
babbled sweet music every day of the summer. 

All these Lois loved with a quiet, tenacious affec- 
tion that few would have dreamed of, lookiug into 
her homely, characterless face. 

I say characterless, but that is not the word. 

The handwriting was there; but there seemed such 
a hopeless obscurity about the text, that one misht 
well doubt if anything less than a great affliction 
would ever clear up its meaning. 

Lois was in her teens now—hard upon her twenties, 
in fact; and Gregory Eden was several years. her 
senior. In some localities they would still have been 
almost children. In that atmosphere of keen mental 
incentive, Gregory, at least, was precociously mature. 
He had managed to geta few quarters at the academy, 
after the village school had done with him; then he 
had taught school for as many more quarters, and 
now he had chosen the law for his profession, and 
commenced the preliminary studies, 

But on this quiet autumn day when my story opens, 
Gregory and Lois had somehow got back to their 
childhood, They were loitering, with pleasant chat, 
through the garden, cutting down deal stalks here, 
covering there a root with leaves to protect it against 
the frost, and stooping down by the brookside to 
1dmire together, with the eagerness and simplicity of 
children, a row of stately cardinal flowers, which 
Gregory, early in the spring, had brought from an 
adjoining aller thicket, and trausplanted here, 

“ Do you know,” said Lois, laughing, “d’ve got to 
thinking lately that our garden is just the prettiest 
one in our village. 1 dou’t know one I'd change it 
fer. In the first place, there’s the brook, which, of 
course is what no one else has; and then, because our 
space is rather lirited—not scanty, you know, only 
limited—we are compelled to leave out all but just 
tue flowers that we really admire; and because it’s 





of no use to try for what Squire Kinmont’s gardener 
calls ‘unity and the proprieties,’ we have everything 
just where we want it, and can get at it most easily: 
and, altogether, I think it’s the very best garden.” 

Gregory laughed, 

“I’m sure it’s the best philosophy to think so,” he 
said. ‘Don’t you ever feel envious and ambitious, 
Lois?—ever wish you had been born to something 
better than just living here in this old wood-coloured 
house with the old-fashioned furniture that, by the 
side of the elegant parlours of wealthy people, scems 
like no furniture at all, and doing dradgery for just 
your father and me?” 

All this was not said in any impatient way, but with 
a lingering smile of sweetness, as if he knew that she 
did not get envious, and tenderly appreciated and 
hugged to his heart the fact. 

* Ohi!” she said, with asunny, inconsequent air, “I 
dream dreams sometimes; but I hope 1 don’t often 
envy people. I don't think I care much to be rich; 
and as for the work, I have only evough for ex- 
ercise; and nothing is drudgery which one dves 
for tliose one loves.” 

“So you dream dreams, do you? Pray tell us what 
they are?” 

“Oh ! foolish, silly dreams, that could never be 
told, more than soap-bubbles can be handled.” 

“ But I want to know what they’are, and I am cer- 
tain you can tell me, just as you’ can tell me that 
soap-bubbles are round and shining, and of many 
beautiful colours.” 

“And empty and frail, and never to be for an 
instant depended upon. Just so are my dreams; and 
when. one breaks [ straightway blow another. And 
they are all like, and yet unlike, each other, and so 
can never be described. But you have dreains too 
Gregory —what are they 2?” 

“Oh, nothing near so substantial as soap-bubbles ?” 

“Yes; but women, being gifted with imagination, 
dream as they breathe, beeause so they live; while 
men, being practical, dream as a sculptor makes a 
model in clay, that it may be wrought into. marble 
afterwards. If I could know what youdream I might 
guess what you will be in life.” 

“ And can’t you guess without that ?” 

“Oh, yes! or rather, I am suré you will be some- 
thing that I shall be very proud of; but then I migit 
be proud of many things, you know.” 

* Lois, what would you like best to. have me ? 

She dropped her head and did not answer. 

They were sitting down now upon the stump of an 
old chestnut tree, which had been cut away in the 
spring ; and as he spoke, there was a nameless caress 
aud cudearment in his manner that brought the blush 
to her cheek. 

“Can't you tell me, Lois? 
like to know,” he said. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t think I can. 
sure 4 

“* Sure of what, Lois ?” 

“That whatever you are—whatever that is noble 
and excellent and good, and that is what I feel certain 
you will be—I shall always feel that no one else 
knows so well as I how noble and excellent and good 
you are.” 

IIe smiled and kissed her. 

“That is because we have lived together so long,” 
said he, ‘ Well, thank you for your good mere 
A man’s way through the world is a rough and tliorny 
one; but if anything can give him courage to walk in 
it, it is to know that one or two or three good women 
liave faith in him, You will be one of those, will you 
not, Lois?” ’ 

“ Always,” she replied. 

He took out his old-fashioned silver watch, and 
told her it was time that he should go into the town, 
now. 

So, hand in hand, they walked down to the gate, 
chatting of the flowers, aud whether there would be 
frost soon; and there they parted, Gregory taking the 
road which led into the town, and Lois going back to 
her embroidery. 


” 


I should so much 


I am only 


CHAPTER IL 


Crara Kixmont, who was a star of no ordinary 
lustre in our social world, had just returned from the 
seaside, 

All summer long the skifting hues of azure and 
emerald and violet, the ghostly flitting sails, the 
irridescent splendours of the sky, or its turbulent un- 
rest, had made to her eyes a panorama across which 
the fantastic procession of Fashion walked as in a 
dream. 

Tho voice of the surf, too, uttering to the shore its 
ceaseless prophetic monotone, had awakened in her 
soul a vague yet passionate refrain, which had 
drowned even the accents of her flatterers. 

Looking abroad to-day over the October landscape, 
steeped in all glowing colours, and lying as in a bath 
of crystal clear, in the still, golden air, again her soul 





was startled by a cloudy vision of another and sub- 
limer world, and from some lone and secret fastness 
where she sat supreme, scorning the vagary whic 
we call Life, there floated up a voiceless but eager 
utterance, “ I aspire.” 

With youth, health, beauty, a soul that will so pro- 
test against life is a nuisance—so, at least, Clara had 
said to herself in the dawn of her girlhood. 

Now, with the years only confirming the paradox, 
she had tacitly accepted it, judged ati thinws in the 
light of it, and daily perplexed nerseif with the dis- 
cord which caused her life tu vibrate ever out of tune. 

On this clear, pulseless day, bound up in October's 
matchless bluc and gold, she walked the terrace at 
Kinmont Park, lashed by a spirit akin, she thought, 
to the old Enmenides, with their garmeuts of dark 
crimson, their wreaths of twisted serpeuts, their 
glances of sut-lime rage. 

“Ts it a sin,” she said, to be young and rich and 
fair, that I am thus persecuted by the Furies? If 
ouly now, some gentle spirit of the air might teach 
me the true secret of life! It lies not in having, I 
know; and doing, except in certain traditionary hum- 
drum ways, is forbidden to us women. Let me only 
find out now the meaning of this gnawing hunger 
and unrest, and surely I am brave enough aud strong 
enough to conquer peace for my soul.” 

Up and down the terrace walk she paced, these 
thoughts, and other rasher and more reellious ones 
giving fire to her eye and energy to her action. 

The stately mansion, ata near window of which 
sat Mrs. Kinmont, stitching a piece of embroidery as 
white and characterless as herself; the noble park, 
flushed with autumn splenudours, the still village 
spread out in the valley below,: and the river, a silver 
r.bbon, threading the sere meadows,—lay about her 
as in a dream. 

The calm landscape accorded but ill with the tur- 
bulence of her mood; and restless with the desire of 
change, she called to the man who was tending the 
shrubbery : 

*“Kobert, bring me Centaur, please; and tell 
Pap’ when he returns, that [il be back for din- 
ner. 

Seeking her own room, she habited herself for a 
ride. ‘l'here was little of coquetry about Miss Kin- 
mont; no lingering before the glass, no adjusting of 
ringlets, or toyiug with veils. 

Just a straight, square settling of herself into her 
dress ; a swift precise motion of adjusting it, that yet 
left everything just as it sheuld be ; a quick drawing 
on of her gloves—and she was ready, looking neat 
and trim, indeed, but not in the least degree ele- 
gant. 

Centaur wasa small, strong pony, jet black in colour, 
with a thick waving mane. He hada vicious eye, 
but he knew his mistress. 

Somehow their restless, unquenched spirits harmo- 
nized, and he bore his not too light burden cheer- 
fully. Clara sat well her saddle as she cantered 
down the avenue. 

Mrs. Kinmont, looking at her with eyes of motherly 
pride, felt a faint colour in her cheek. “ What a 
pretty sight!” she thought. “If she were only like 
other girls——” A little half-suppressed sigh con- 
cluded the utterance. 

Clara set out upon her ride with little purpose be- 
yond the desire for a good canter to work off this 
morbid mood. Not that she was aware that it was 
morbid, except as we all know what is natural and 
normal to us by its fitting us so easily. Avoiding the 
dusty roads, she struck into the luminous shadows of a 
lane, through whose over-arching foliage the sunshine 
filtered in a golden greenness delicious to the eye. 

Sauntering slowly through the affluent air, which 
seemed dropping its riches all about her in a profu- 
sion which she liked, she met the schoolmaster on 
his way to the town. 

Nothing could be more marked than the contrast 
between these two. Miss Kinmont was firmly built, 
of good red blood, and tough, elastic fibre. 

‘There was sentiment and enthusiasm, and a delicate 
regard for beauty, avd order, and the propricties that 
were purely feminine; but there was also a positive, 
commanding energy, and a grasp of mind, which was 
nearly allied to masculine traits of that kind. 

Indeed, she often felt that it was the soul of a man 
within her, struggling ever agaiust its womauly 
habiliments, that caused all her troubles. 

Mr, Eden, on the contrary, was a slight, nervously- 
built man, with a pale face, and clear blue eyes, that 
sometimes burned with the strange fires of enthusiasm. 

I donot think much of blood, except in regard to its 
functions in the vital economy; but I fear that Mr. 
Eden's, besides being decidedly plebeian, was a trifle 
thin and blue, indicating a poverty of vital force 
unfortunate for one possessed of so much mental 
excitability. 

Still, he had a man’s work before him in the 
world, and was likely enough to get through wiih it 
with credit. 
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He was studying law in Squire Kinmont’s office, | 
and in that. way had.been brought frequently into 
Clara's, notice. 

With the vast impulses and sympathies of ayouthful 
devotee of genius, she lad decided that he was 
talented; that he was, therefore, a fit and preper 
subject for the patronage which she wielded so easily 
avd to such purpose; and in this way she had come 
mentally to adopt him, to look upon him as, in some 
n.casure, her own, and to decree for him signal dis- 
tinctions. 

Once for al], i deny, the imputation that she ever 
had athought of loving him. When she loved, it 
would be a different sort cf man from this. 

To-day they passed each other with a smile anda 
bow—a siinple enough salutation ; but it made that 
lane for ever after historic ground to Gregory 
Lden. 

In three minutes more Clara came out upon the 
little cottage which he had left. 

It was a mere chance that had brought her here; 
but now that she looked at the house, hidden likea 
bird’s-nest among its vines, andall about its grey and 
homely walls a spirit of grace and beauty breathing, 
as rare as it was delicate and quaint, she bethought 
herself of a whisper she had heard in tle village con- 
cerning the one female oceupant of the place. 

With that thought she gave a more scrutinizing 
glance about her. 

She noted well that there were neither tiger lilies, 
ror phlox, nox marigolds in the garden—vnly a few 
thriity-looking house-plants clustered about the doo:- 
step. 

ind she saw. along the little thread of babbling 
silver that tricklid at the feot of the garden slope, 
the row of stately cardinal-flowers. 

A cool hill-range in the background cast the cot- 
tase partly in the shadow; but a slant golden beam 
rested on the peaked gable, and threw its shower of 
radiance over the still figure of Lois, sitting in the 
doorway. 

Clara had dropped her riding whip. Something 
more than the want of one, however, induced her to 
stop at the gate and beg of Lois a switch from the 
luxuriant lilacs. 

As the latter rose to oblige the young heiress, 
Clara surveyed ber critically. 1t was not, as we have 
said, @ beautiful, still less a strong, face; but oddly 
enough, looking at it, Clara recalled a line of 
Coventry Patmore; her lip had curled a little as she 
read it’ 

“ A tranquil face that bears the light 
Of duties beautifully dene.” 
Iler dress, poor and plain as it was, fitted her 
neatly; and as she stood poised on one foot, 
reaching up to cut the twig, her figure just simply 
showed what it migitthave been but for that cruel ac- 
cident. , 

Clara was not usually social with people of this 
class; but to-day she had a special reason for de- 
viatiung from her ordinary rules. Receiving the 
switch, she paused to remark : 

“ A very cozy little nook youhave here. Are you 
fond of flowers? I see you cultivate a few.” 

“Yes; they are a great pleasure to me.” 

“Your fuchias are really very fine. I think you 
have a variety there which I have never seen before. 
Whose conceit is that of setting out the cardinal- 
flowers by the brook? ‘They do notgrow naturally, 
I think.” 

“Oh, no; Cousin Gregory brought them up from 
the river.” 

“Cousin Gregory!” repeated Miss Kinmont, with 
cool tones and upraised brow. 

Acrimson flush overspread Lois’s face, which made 
patent to Clara the thing which the lame girl would 
Lave striven unto death to conceal from her. 

“Mr. Gregory Eden,” she said, in a low, un- 
certain tone. ‘'He isa relative, you know, andI call 
Lim cousin.” 

“Oh!” said Clara, simply, but in a way that stirred 
the indignant blood in Lois’s veins, and made her feel 
that, however much Miss Kinmont might be a friend 
to Gregory, she certainly was no friend to her. 

I think thé scrupulous. justice of God's distribution 
of gifts to men is in no way more plainly indicated 
than in the weapons of offence and defence which he 
has granted to those shy, retiring, and commonly 
called weak people. 

The less such natures can do for themselves, the 
more they cau usually persevere in making others do 
for them, 

The cat, whose want of strength bas passed into 
a proverb, wins all by artifice; and there are soft, 
yielding, passive natures, which after all have a more 
or less innocent way of gaining by stratagem that 
which fores could never secure them. 

Lois had never philosophised about this matter ; 
yit she nevertheless felt, in the trustfulness of a pure 
heart, that she was'net so much the infarior of Miss 


Yet when Clara touched Centaur lightly, and rather | 


hauglitily bowed her adieu, Lois went back into the | 


house with dim eyes, provoked with. herself for their 
dimness, 

She knew that Gregory Eden was more than all 
the world besides, to her; and in her own heart she | 
felt noways self-condemned for the weakness. 

Her mother liad died at Ler birth, and brothers and | 
sisters she had none. Gregory had been heycherished | 
playfellow from her earliest. years; she had seen 
sooner than anyone else the spirit that wasin him. | 
She too felt that he in some sort belonged to her. | 
Yet she had never really counted upon marrying him. | 
She felt too keenly the disparity that existed between 
them. She would never mar his life aud fortunes by 
her misfortune. 

She could even sometimes admit to herself that he 
might marry another, but she said to herseli with un- 
usual emphasis to-day : 

“ Jt must not be to Clara Kinmont.” 

“Is it jealousy?” asked her somewhat critical 
conscience. 

“I believe not,” was her meek thought. “ Miss 
Kinmont could never make him happy. As for me, 
1 shall never marry.” 

And with that thought the tears gathered afresh in 
Lois's eyes. 

“‘ T believe,” she said to herself, “that he might love 
me, if I were to strive, as happier women think it no 
sin to do, to win his love. She does not know how 
much more level to many of his moods | am than she 
eah ever be. When the world goes well with Lim, or 
when he dreams it ever wil!, Miss Kinmont may keep 
him company: but let sickness befall him, let poverty 
griud him, would he go to Miss Kinmont then? I 
think not. But then, 1 love him too well to wish him 
to marry me.” 

And Lois, I am free to say, felt ita little hard that 
with all the rest she had renounced in life, this too 
must be laid upon the altar—this power of winning 
the love of any man. 

“ Lshall never marry,” she mused, and fell to twin- 
ing the soft floss with which she had been working 
about her finger as if it had been the golden curl of a 
baby’s hair, wondering all the while why, when God 
had placed such strong maternal instiuct in 4 woman’s 
bosom, he sliould make the development of it depend 
upon the chances of a man’s fancy. 

Something ached in Luis’s heart; and, for relief, 
she drew her halting limb about the house, striving to 
interest. herself in the preparatious for her father’s 
supper. 

Many a woman before her has so striven and so 
failed to bury in tke poor, thin soil of household duties 
her heart's dead. 

There come winds that will blow away the sand; 
there come storms that will wash the golden tresses 
inio view. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Over and over agaipeClara revolved her theories of 
social renovation. ‘hat the world was all wrong 
she plainly saw, or thought she did; and felt, besides, 
an imposition of conscience concerning her own influ- 
ence in it. ; 

Here, for instance, was Mr--Eden, a man of more 
than ordinary ability, capable of rising far above his 
present sphere of usefulness, if only he did not burden 
himself with aclog in the shape of this little red- 
haired, characterless Lois Payne. 

If she were only a girl of any force it would be 
different; but she was so utterly weak, of such a 
loose, flacid fibre, tliat she could be only a hindrance 
and a nuisance to Lim. 

Of course it would not be from love that he would 
marry her: but merely from propinquity and the sly 
arts which she would no doubt practice upon him If 
Clara lad ever entertained any designs upon a man, 
they would have been open, above-board. 

Anything underhanded or coquettish about such 
matters was what she most of all despised. 

She quite argued herself into believing that this 
match would make Mr. Eden unhappy for life. It 
ought not to be. 

If she could prevent it, it should not be. 

I think that the destiny that presides over human 
affairs must sometimes smile at the rash interference 
of human hands with her designs, 

As if she, calm-eyed, serene, seeing the end from 
the beginning, could ever be appeased or circum- 
vented. 

The gold of October hai faded into autumn sad- 
ness. 

The fierce flames had dicd out along the bill sides, 
and now tle scarlet oaks, their solemn, monotonous 
splendours brought out into full relief by the im- 
mortal greenness of the pines, proclaimed the grandeur 
of that calm with which Nature sank into the arms 
of Death. 





hinmou: as the latter chose to consider. 


| wondering why Truth 


elm: boughs that shed their varying tracery of light 
and shadow over the terraceat Kinmont Park. On the 
turf, green yet, but flecked with parti-coloured leaves, 
walked Clara and Mr. Eden, discussing, with tho 
warmth and freedom characteristic of youthful hearts, 
the most exalted themes. 

As usual, too, with such minds, they were finding 
fault—with religion, or, rather, with the cruel tra- 
vestic of its exhibition in their little village church; 
can never walk the world 
without its shadow of Intolerance; why Purity must 
ever fill the mouths of its disciples with revilings of 
the less pure. 

Noble things were said by both; for what can be 
more wordily brave and chivalrous aud magnanimous 
than youthful inexperience ? 

It is the old hearts that know how hard it is to 
shape high resolves into perfect deeds. Yet let the 
dreamers dream, since, though many seeds perish, 
there still goes one to every tree of perfect fruit, 
ripening on the boughs. 

At last these two young people spoke of the choir 
and the singing. 

“Ah, music!” sighed Miss Kinmont. “That is 
another wonder. Itis the echo of angel speech no 
doubt, but how it jangles on the lips of mortals. Has 
there ever been atime in your remembrance whep 
there hasn’t been a squabble in that cloir 2?” 

Mr. Eden smiled. 

“ Scarcely,” he said. “ Only yesterday!I heard Lois 
vowing slie would never sing in it again, its sereech- 
ing discords did so jar upon her nerves.” 

“T don’t wonder. By the way, can you tell me why 
that little insignificant soul is blessed with such a 
voice? When I hear those pure contralto strains 
bubbling out from her parted lips, like a thread of 
mountain silver discoursing sweet music to the pebbles 
over whichit flows, or like a bird-song, too sad, too grand 
too pure for the little throat from which it emanates, 
it sets me dreaming of how some hint of heaven is 
imprisoned in every commonest bit of clay. But 
people with such voices are about always common- 
place, if not weak and shrewish.” 

“ Lois is a pure soul,” said Mr. Eden, gently. 


Miss Kinmout tirilled with impatience at the 
intonation. 

“ Very likely,” she returned drily, and changed the 
subject. 


He left Miss Kinmont at the door, and went home 
revolving troubled thoughts—not of himself, but 
Lois. 

Since that evening in the garden, when she had 
spoken of his dreams and of her confidence in him, he 
had had a vague perception of how it was with 
her. 

Ile felt how helplessly she clung to him—how 
entirely he was her all in life. He knew, too, how 
faithful, how loving, how teuder a wife she would 
make. 

In_ his heart of hearts I think he preferred her 

before all other women. 
, But wheu he talked with Miss Kinmont, it was not 
his heart-qualities that were most active. His in- 
tellect was quickened, his ambition fired, and these 
councellors sueered at the idea of a man who had his 
own way to make in the world burdening himself 
with such a wife as Lois. 

To-night, he said to himself, if he accepted Miss 
Kinmont’s patronage, it would be final shipwreck to 
those dreams of Lois’s. 

Men have usually this immense advantage over 
women, that their wide range of experience, their 
more intimate acquaintance with facts, and the prac- 
tical working of things, give them deeper insight; so 
that, almost inevitably, an unpracticed girl like Lois 
unconsciously commits her secrets to their keeping, 
and becomes better known to them than to her- 
self, 

In this way Gregory Eden was qvite able to count 
over every pang which Lois would suffer, and to 
weigh them, one by one, against Miss Kinmont’s 
smiles. ‘Those smiles of ygreal sentiment! He would 
find out one day of how littlo true worth they were. 

That night Miss Kinmont sought her father's study. 
She found him busy amongst piles of newspapers and 
business documents. Le looked up from their perusal 
with a cheerful smile, refreshed by the presence of his 
child. 

“ What is it, my daughter?” he said. 

Clara waited for a moment, laying her hand upon 
his square, practical-looking orow. 

The man’s keen, questioning intellect and compre- 
hensive grasp of mind were repfoduced in his child, 
with an added delicacy of thought, and reach of 
imagination and intuition, purely feminine. 

In their relations she always understood her father, 
while he had a reverent admiration for his child. 

“ Well, daughter,” he repeated, as sie took no notice 
of his first question, but stood threading his locks of 
iron-grey through her white fingers. 





‘he moonlight fell soft and silvery through the 





“Papa, L want a captain’s commission for Mr. 
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Eden. 
must.” 

The squire, at last, grew a little solicitous. 

“ This is no love affair, I trust, my daughter?” 

She did not blush, but looked him steadily in the 
face. 

“ No, papa,” she answered. 

“ Very well; I trust you, Clara, I trust you. Come 
to me a’ week hence.” 

She thanked him and turned to leave. 
a second thought, he recalled her. 

“Clara, I don’t often question you, but I havea 
curiosity to know your whole motive in this matter.” 

“ Papa, if he stays here, be will surely marry that 
little | aig Payne, and she is not worthy of him.” 

“And what does that matter to you ?” 

“Simply that I credit him with talent and the 
power to rise. And I am sick of seeing men of capa- 
city mated with weak women.” 

Mr. Kinmont was silent; thinking, perhaps, of his 
own pale, gentle wife, in whosegnature there was, 
nevertheless; a strand of quiet, tenacious affection, 
which had twisted itself avout his heart, and held 
him bound only the more inextricably, because of her 
feebleness and dependence, to truth and honour and 
fidelity. 

“Ciara,” he 
Men who have it 
Wives may be; and for t 
his eyé and a tremor in his voice, 
child, Las been more to me than the 
imagined, and she is not brilliant, you know. 

Ulara was impressed, but not convinced. She spoke 
more gently than before. 

‘“‘Anr Lnot to have the commission, papa?” 

“Yes.” 

Clara had gained her point, but I think from that 
time she was troubled with misgivings. 

Mr. Eden accepted the commission. 

It was Lois who said to him at parting: 

“lam glad you are going, Gregory. And,” the 
womanly weakness coming atop at last, “ you will not 
forget Lois?” 

Her gentle trustfulness rebuked him sorely, and the 
he gave her would have conilicted with 

lt came from a deep place 


You must get it for me, paps, indeed you 


As if with 


said, “nature makes no blunders. 
in them will rise, whatever their 
1e rest,” with a moisture in 
‘your mother, 
world ever 


assurance 
Miss Kinmout's notions, 
his heart, uevertheless. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ir was a pale watery spring day. The ciouds were 
leaen, the snow lay melting in the hollows, the up- 
lands were soaked with meisture. 

Clara Kiumont ‘sat at the window of her room, 
throwing down crumbs to her pet peacocks, who 
trailed their splendours of violet and green and gold 
over the wet gravel walks below. 

From lier eminence she 
as the last crumbs were dispersed, and t 
fowls stalked off to set out their 
the sullen weather, she heard the whistle of the 
coming train, avd looking far down tlie valley, 
watched the rising cloud of vapour as it drew near 
the tows. 

To-day Captain Eden was coming home with a 
shattered 1 that lad shortened tlie 
Dm . hair's breadth. 

Clara saw tle train stop, and with the aid of her 
opera-glass made out the thin { in uniform 
alighting, and watched it as it crept slowly along the 
highway towards the cottage of Mr. Payne. 

He had looked for her welcoming smile, she kuew, 
and had missed it. Ah, well! life itself is but a dis- 
appointment. 

but Clara was not altogether philosophical about 
the matter. Fate had buafifed her planus. It wasa 
new and heavy charge to the old. seore, and she 
turned away from the window angry and sore at 
heart. 

Smiles and tears divided their empire over Lois’s 
face as she saw him coming; ecstacies of both sue- 
ceeded each other in her welcome. 

“ Dear Gregory,” she said, “how glad I am that 
you could come home!” 

Clara Kinmont called that evening. Her stately 
presence filled the little cottage as with a glory. Lois 
received her with a grace of her own; watching 
all the while from apparently serene heights, yet 
with sweet palpitations, the intercourse between the 
twe. : 
“This is not what I had dreamed for you, Captain 
Eden,” said Clara, 

“No, the heroism of renunciation is not that which 
most deeply moves the admiration of women. But it 
is what our country requires of many who serve 
her, and it is not the service most easily remem- 
bered.” 

“T cam understand that, perfectly.” 

“ But, Miss Kinmont,” hecontinued, hardly noticing 
her interruption, “ I waut to tell you that whereas 1 
Went out with soil-stains on my garments, I have 
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come home pure. My Little Lois was right when, 
at our parting, she bade me not to win laurels, but 
to be true-to my country, as to mother and sister and 
home; and, so, though it would be a little thing to 
give life in the place of all the hopes that made life 
dear, I thank my God that I can do even this cleer- 
fully, since it is for my country.” 

His blue eyes were lit with inward fires, and he 
twisted Lois’s slender fingers nervously in his own. 
Miss Kinmont was self-convicted, and some vain 
thought drifted through her brain of what he meant 
when he wrote: 

“To thine own self be trae, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man;" 


C, A.C. 


A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
By the Auther of “ Butler Burke at Eton,” §c. 
CHAPTER. XXXV. 

It is by the majesty and the form of justice that I do 
conjure and implore your lordships to give your minds to 
this great business, that I exhort you to look, not so much 
to words, which may be denied and quibbled away, but te 
the plain facts—to weigh and consider the testimony in 
your own minds. We know the result must be inevitable. 
Let the truth appear, and our cause is gained.—Sheridan 
against Warren Hastings. 

No oue has ever fallen in love with the Old Bailey. 
Architecturally considered, the courts are a collection 
of monstrosities. 

Justice is not elevated in the mind of the intelligent 
foreigner anxious to write a book and publish his 
notes about “ perfidious Albion.” 

Yet many a momentous trial has taken place there, 
and the lives and liberties of seores of Her Majesty's 
subjects are disposed of annually by twelve jurymen 
sworn in and constituting a panel, to decide upon the 
evidence laid before them. 

lt was on a very hot day that Francis Barclay was 
brought up to the Old Bailey from the prisun next 
door, in which he had languished for some time. 

hose people who elbowed and crushed their way 
fnto the court to hear the great bank robbery case, 
as it came to be called, were of the bravest of the 
brave, for the court in which Francis Barclay was 
to be tried was tlie closest and the most stidling of all 
the series of sheds in the building. 

But they came in great numbers, and many went 
away disappointed, 

Barclay was glad that the time bad arrived at which 
his counsel ¢ould state the case to the public and do 
all in Lis power to procure the acquittal and liberation 
of his client from an irksome captivity. 

And it was irksome. 

If he had been guilty of the crime laid to his charge 
he could have cheerfully resigned himself to his fate, 
but he was not guilty. . 

It was hard to losé his claracter—his place in 
society—the confidence of his employers, and all who 
knew him—the loved companionship of his dear wife 
and his little children. 

The tears forced themselves into his eyes as he 
thought of the melancholy prospect before him. ‘The 
links in the ehain of circumstantial evidence were 
undoubtedly well forged, and had been twisted so 
tightly around him that he feared tliere was little 
or no chance of his escaping. 

He had asked one or two officials'in the prison of 
Newgate, where he had been confined, what tle con- 
sequences of a conviction would be, and they had 
variously estimated the amount of punishment which 
he would receive at from fourteen to twenty years’ 
penal servitude. 

Horrible thought! agonizing reflection! To herd 
with felons—to mingle, if not to associate, with the 
vilest of the vile for twenty years—to be out of the 
wortld—to be shut up in a noisome cell or doomed to 
incessant drudgery ! 

He felt maddened at the-idea. 

The counsel who had been retained to defend Fran- 
cis Barclay was a man well known, and oue worthily 
esteemed as an able and a clever man. 

He had been many years at tlie criminal bar, so 
that he had worked laboriously to acquire tue posi- 
tion he held. 

Sergeant Lancaster had been retained by the order 
of Zadok Hoskisson, who took the greatest interest 
in Barclay, and appeared to be desirous of doing all 
that lay in his power to procure his liberation and 
acquittal. 

lt was indeed fortunate that this friend in need 
came forward, for Barclay was utterly unable to raise 
the oué hundred pounds which was absolutely neces- 
sary for the purposes of the defence. 

Zadok gave Baretay’s solicitor a carte blanche upon 
his purse, and desired that the unfortunate prisoner 


might be defended as well as money would enable him’ 


to be 





This order was not neglected. 

At eleven’ o’clock the two judges before whom the 
case was appointed to be tried took their seats upon 
thé bench, and the prisoner was led into court by two 
officers and placed in'the dock. He placed his hands 
upon thé rail, and looked unflinchingly at’ the'vast 
concourse of people who thronged® the’ crowded 
court. 

It was noticed that he was very pale, and’ seemed to 
have fretted very much during his incarceration, but it 
was also remarked that his eye did not quail nor 
the muscleg of his face quiver'as twice two hundred 
eyes were fixed upon him simultaneously. 

A murmor of admiring commiseration ran through 
the courty which the ushers did not attempt to sup- 
press. 

Itevidenced’the feeling of the crowd, which its com- 
ponent members hardly knew why, were in favour of 
tle prisoner. 

Except iu cases of murder, the feelings of the spec- 
tators generally do sympathize with the accused. It 
is an expression of morbid sentimentality, mawkish 
and unhealthy; but so it is, and as a sign of the times 
we must take it. 

The usual business was gone through by the clerk 
of the arraigus, and Francis Barclay was called 
upon to plead to the indictment. 

In a clear voice he’ declared that he was not guilty 
—“So help him, God !” 

Oh, how hot it was in’ that densely-packed crow ! 
Every one felt almost stifled, and would have given 
worlds, had ‘vet curiosity restrained them, to be else- 
where. 

Perhaps visions of penny ices; when the court ad- 
journed, consoled the’ poorer portion of the audience, 
who are~known to be addicted to those clieap and 
cooling mixtures. 

The counsel for the prosecution rose and made a 
very temperate speech, but which had the effect of 
setting all the facts against the prisoner in damning 
array. ‘ 

Witnesses were called, and the business of con- 
dewning an innocent man fully gone into. 

At half-past ome the court rose for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a little refreshment, and every one 
who had the slightest’ knowledge of, or experience 
in criminal cases came to the conclusion that nothing 
could save the prisoner from conviction. 

The odds were a: hundred to one against him. 

At twenty minutes to three Mr. Serjeant Lancaster 
rose for the defence. He made a long speech, and 
dwelt with great minuteness upon every little scrap 
of evidence whieh told in favour of his client. 

Mr. Serjeant Lancaster was something more than 
eloquent. He understood his art to perfection, and 
he knew that nothing ought to be allowed to super- 
cede nature. 

He endeavoured to touch the hearts of his audience 
by his emotional delivery. 

He was fully conscious that ‘one flash of passion 
upon the cheel, one beam of feeliug from the eye, 
vue thrilling note of seusibility from the tongue, ove 
stroke of liearty emphasis from tle arm, were worth 
« thousand studied sentences, pointed phrases, or skil- 
inlly-rounded commonplaces. 

But le hud to fight against facts. 

To do this is of all’ things the most arduous. No 
juryman can oUliterate from his mind that it has 
veen clearly proved that the prisoner was in such and 
sucha place at such and such a time. Facts are 
stubborn things, and: the ‘counsel who can reason a 
juryman out of clearly substantiated facts must be a 
clever man indeed. 

Mr. Serjeant Lancaster's speech was not without 
werit, for the jury didnot at its conclusion returu a 
verdict at once—they retired to their private room to 
deliberate. 

At this moment Mrs. Sandford Savitie entered the 
court. Shehad heavily bribed an officer, and was ac- 
commodated with a seat. 

Her eye wandered restléssly about in order to per- 
evive if her lusband was anywhere concealed wituin 
its precinets. 

She could nowhere discover him. 

Before she was aware of the fact Zadok Hoskisson 
had glided up to’ her side. 

His face wore a sad and anxious expression. 

“ Yow here?” she exclaimed. 

“T am here because duty calls me,” he replied, in a 
stern voice. “I an convinced ‘of the young man’s 
innocence, but I fear he will be convicted. Li I were 
only a little more behind the scenes I believe I could 
lay my finger upon the ‘true culprit.” 

“ As you are so anxious to save the young man,” 
she said, ‘* I wonder you do not volunteer confession 
and put yourself:in his-place !” 

*Such a remark ill becomes you,” cried Zadok 
Hoskisson, with! flashing eyes: ‘Do you forget who 
and what you are? Are you oblivious of the fact 
that I could in w# single moment——” 

“ Don't. don’t, for heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Mra 
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Saville, in an agony of terror. “Notnow!, Let us 
talk when we areislone and no one can hear us. I do 
not deserve this treatment at your hands. I have 
yielded willingly to your only openly expressed wish 
since your arrival in this.couutry.” 

“ Wellywell, I will, wait;: but’ mark .my  words— 
the denunciation tnust come.) ‘This prosecution, I feel 
assured, is your work.” 

“Mine! You-are very much mistaken. 
you my word——” 

“ Your word! Pish! itis not worth the utterance!’ 
said Zadok Hoskisson, contemptuously. P 

“Hush! htstf<fhe -juryare coming back !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Saville, 

Almost identical with their entrance was that of the 
new Lord Linstock. 

He bowed to Mrs: Saville, and endeavoured to 
make his way’to her, but he found such a proceeding 
utterly impossible. 

He was wedged in the crowd near the door, and 
there he was obliged to stay. 

The jury walked quickly, as if they had come to a 
conclusion without auch difficulty, and were glad 
that a disagreeable business was over, and that they 
would soon have an opportunity of returning to their 
homes and their usual avocations. 

The clerk put the question to them—that stereo- 
typed question : 

‘* How find you, gentlemen ?” &e. 

It was lialf-pastfive. Whe leat bad increased, and 
was insufferable, Both judges and counsel looked as 
if they would have found much relief in taking. off 
their wigs and dashing them down upon the ground 
at their feet. 

The foreman of the jury leant over the box and 
cleared his throat with a preliminary “Hem !” 

He opened his mouth and was about to speak 
when a noise was leard at the entrance to the court, 

A struggle was taking place. 

Two men, as it appeared, were fighting the ushers, 
aud sought admittance by~the exercise of all their 
strength. 

In vain silence was demanded. These two despe- 
rate men would not be silenced. 

They fought and battled like Saladin and. his 
Saracens. ; 

In vain the judge inteffered—in vain counsel rose 
and demanded silence. . 

One of the men was old. His grey hair was per- 
ceptible, and so were the wrinkles upon his brow. He 
was frantie, desperate, and determined. No power on 
earth could silence’ him as he cried out: 

“My son, my sow! let meget tomy son! I bring 
fresli evidence! He is not guilty! Let me :pass, I 
say! Away there! Make way there, good people! 
Let me pass! Iam the father of the accused. Let 
me go to my son!” 

When this: vuice fell upon Francis Barclay’s ears, he 
was truly astonished. 

{fe ad come to the conclusion that the circum- 
stantial evidence Wgainst “him” was so complete that 
there wasno chance whatever of his escaping. 

But he was mistaken, 

He had thought so before the trial commenced, 
and he had requested his wife to stay away from the 
court bedause le wished her to be spared the Larrow- 
ing scene of a conviction of himself by those who were 
appointed to-try him. 

When the people beard that the violent old man 
who was pushing them about was the father of the 
accused, they made way for him with a willingness 
that was plimost revereutial. 

Every\pne was on the very tiptoe of expectation. 
Judge, jary, counsel, and those in the body of the 
court, wondered what new phase the trial was about 
to assume, 

Valentine Bridgeman, now Lord Linstock, was 
rather glad that he had taken the trouble to come 
down to the court. He rather liked excitement aud 
anything of a sensational nature. 

Mrs. Sandford Saville was strangely concerned, 
She dreaded the worst, her quick intuition advised her 
at once that Mr. Saville had broken away from the 
guardianship which Michael had telegraphed that he 
had established over him. 

With some difficulty she contrived to raise a little 
ivory opera glass to her eyes. Through this she 
looked at the seething, heaving crowd at the entrance 
to the court, and with the utmost pain and consterna- 
tion recognized her'husband,-who was slowly follow- 
ing old Mr. Barclay through a narrow lane which the 
spectators in the body of the court had with the 
greatest difficulty made to:allow them to progress. 

In a half-fainting condition she sank back in, her 
seat, and was supperted by Zadok Hoskisson, who 
smiled grimly. 

fle had watched-her craning her neck and looking 
eagerly over the people’s heads. 

He had watched her narrowly as her cheek blanched 
and her countenance felt. when she recognized her 


I give 


He gloated over her distress. 

The first‘act of Mr. Barclay in the little drama in 
which he-had just, before its conclusion assumed a pro- 
minent part was to go up to the dock, stretch out his 
hand, and shake the tips of his son’s fingers, say- 
ing. 

“Keep up your courage, my boy. It will be all 
made clear, presently. I have the real perpetrator of 
the robbery with me.” 

Francis Barelay’s eyes glistened with joy; his emo- 
tion for the time being deprived him of the power of 
speech. 

Mr. Sandford Saville stepped forward, as pro- 
minently as he could, and exclaimed in a low but dis- 
tinct voice : 

“T wish, with the permission of the court, to say 
a few words—in point of fact, to make a statement in- 
criminating myself.” 

The judge ordered that he should be placed in the 
wituess-box. The verdict had not yet been given, and 
such a course was permissible. 

Amidst the most unparalleled commotion Mr. Saville 
was couducted by an officer of the court to the wituess- 
box, but that did not satisfy him. 

“Tam not a witness,” he said, “and I demand to 
be;placed in the felon’s dock, by the side of Fraucis 
Barclay.” 

It was ruled, after some. discugsion, that his request 
could not be complied with until some evidence was 
submitted to the court which would justify his 
being, placed in such a, position. 

Consequently the bank manager was constrained to 
give his evidence in the witness-box. 

“As what [ am about to say,” he exclaimed, 
“ rather concerns the court than the gentlemen of the 
jury, I shall address myself to your lordships. I am 
the manager of the Royal Bubble Bank, in whick 
Francis Barclay was a clerk, and’I beg to state that I, 
unaided, committed the robbery of which the afore- 
mentioned Francis Barclay stands accused. [ there- 
fore demand that be be released from custody, and 
that. I may be placed before you on my own confes- 
sion.” 

A deafening cheer arose when the import of this 
speech was fully understood by the crowd. People 
shook hands with one another amidst the wildest de- 
monstrations of delight. 

Many questions were put to Mr. Sandford Saville, 
but he did not waver for a moment iu his statement. 

The judges grew furious at the openly displayed 
contempt of court, and at least half-a-dozen persons 
were comtuitted to prison for a week, as a punishment 
for their disrespect. 

This severity had the desired effect.’ When tlie 
crowd saw the offenders marched out in the custody of 
the police, and understood that they were to expiate 
their offence by passing seven days in a gaol, they 
moderated their delight, and became as taciturn as 
Robinsou Crusoe on his desert island. 

After a long deliberation it was agreed that Francis 
Barclay should be liberated if one secutity could be 
found to put in a bail of a thousand pounds. 

His father sigled when he heard this, because he 
saw that it was out of his power to comply with the 
requisition, and he was afraid that his son would have 
to go to prison. 

He could not murmur at the decree, because Mr. 
Sandford Sayille’s statement was so singular, and 
coming as it did at the last moment was so romantic, 
that the judges were justified in requiring him to come 
up for judgment if called upon, and in demanding bail 
for his appearance, 

While Francis Barclay’s friends were in a state of 
doubt, conjecturé; and alarm, Zadok Hoskisson stepped 
up to the clerk of the court, and tendered his bail in a 
thousand pounds, 

He was questioned as to his means and to his resi- 
dence. ‘The only reply to these questions he conde- 
scended to make was to produce a pocket-book and 
take therefrom notes to that amount, which he con- 
sented to deposit in the custody.of the court. 

This was accepted, and Francis Barclay was pro- 
visionally liberated, 

Mr, Sandford Saville was fully, committed to take 
his. trial for the offence of which he had confessed him- 
self the perpetrator, and the court adjourned after a 
very exciting sitting. 

All the evening papers issued a second edition con- 
taining the remarkable confession of Mr. Sandford 
Saville, who bad hitherto. held a high position in the 
City, and to all appearances deserved the encomnums 
which had been heaped upon him by all those who 
knew him. 

Lord Linstock was shocked beyond measure at the 
disgraceful revelation, and thanked his good fortune 
for not having contracted an alliance with Felicia 
Saville, which act would have made him the son-in- 
jaw of a felon, which is not an enviable position for 
any one to hold, let alone a peer of the realm. 

He pressed. up to Mrs. Sayville in order to speak to 





husband, 





her and give loud vent to his indignation, which as} 


the court was breaking up rapilly he did not fiad se 
difficult to accomplish. 

When he reached her he saw her head fall back, her 
eyes close, and her mouth open. 

She had fainted ! 

Zadok Hoskisson also came to her assistance, and 
the two men vied with one another in their attentions 
to restore the lady to consciousness, 





CHAPTER XXXVL 
Thor.—I came to chide you, but hope I am 
Prevented. ‘That modest blush, the confusion so 
Visible in your face, speak gricefand shame. When 
We have offended heaven it requires no more; and 
Shall man, who needs himself to be forgiven, be 
Harder toappease? If my pardon or love be of 
Moment to your peace, look up secure of both. 
George Barnwell. 

Mes. SAvILLe was so dangerously unwell that it 
was found necessary to take her to the nearest hotel 
and send for medical advice. 

She passed from one fainting fit into another, and 
appeared to be altogetticr in a most evil case. To have 
removed her to her own house would have’ been 
hazardous, aud Zadok Hoskisson took upon himself 
the respousibility of having her shifted to the nearest 
hostelry, where a doctor could attend her without 
delay. 

She was ushered into a shabby room, laid by the 
hauds of strangers upon an old-fashioned bedstead, 
which lacked the glory, the gilding, atid the workman- 
ship of her West End establishment. The furniture 
was ancient, and everything wore an air of a century 
ago, if not more. 

Valentine could not help speaking ; he looked upon 
Hoskisson as a friend of the Savilles, and he said 
bitterly: 

“T have been sadly deceived in this family, I take 
the liberty of speaking to you, because I presume you 
are a friend*of this lady, and I wish to talk to some 
one.” 

“That you should have been deceived does not in 
the least surprise me,” said Hoskisson. ‘‘ Retire with 
me into a corner of the room while the doctor pre- 
scribes for his patient, I will eulighten you about the 
antecedents of Mrs. Saville.” 

Valentine followed him as he requested, and when 
they were out of hearing of the doctor and the nurse, 
Zadok Hoskissou exclaimed: 

‘“Listen to me, young man, and you will congratu- 
late yours:lf a thousand times more when I have 
finished than you do at present. Anne Claverstoke, 
now Mrs. Saville, the woman lying on yonder bed, 
was originally a maid-servant in Huglaud. She com- 
mitted a crime, for which she was transported. I, at 
that time, was a gaoler in a prison in Australia, to 
which she was sent.” 

** Great heavens !” ejaculated Valentine. 

“She was very pretty,” resumed Zadok, without 
heeding the inteyruption, ‘“‘and I fell in love with my 
captive, with whom my duty necessitated frequent in- 
terviews. She so far played upon my feelings that I 
aided her to escape, aud we fled together to the bush, 
where we lived as man and wife for some time.” 

He paused, aud uttered a sigh, as if the reminiscence 
affected, if it did not overcome, him. 

“So tame an existence, however, did not suit her. 
One night she took advantage of my being wrapped 
in a deep sleep, and stabbed me with a hunting- 
knife, the point of which was fortunately blunt. The 
wouud was not mortal, and I recovered by the purest 
of chances. I found that she had fled, whither I 
knew not, but I determined to follow her to the end 
of the world before I would give up the chase. I did 
follow her, and found her in Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales, where she had married a man 
highly respected. His name was Saville, the man 
whom her evil influence has just consigned to a 
prison.” 

“Is it possible ?” 

“TItis true. 1 foreed my way into’ their house. I 
denounced Anne Claverstoke to her husband and her 
family, and vowed revenge. Her daughter was the 
most affected at the revelation. She was a ‘girl of 
about twelve years of age, for you must bear in 
mind that it had taken me some time to discover the 
woman who had deceived and wrouged me,” 

“Do you allude to Felicia?” 

“ That, I believe, is her name. She is and always 
was a good girl, taking more after her father than 
her mother. They escaped me again and came to 
England,, A second time I had to hunt then down, 
which I only succeeded in doing a short time back, 
but now I am fully revenged. When I see the cri- 
tical state in which she is—when I reflect upon the 
overwhelming ruin which has overtaken them—when 

I think that the family is aunihilated—l can rest and 
say, ‘Zadoc Hoskisson, thy labour has not been in 
vain!" 

Valentine was astounded at the revelation which 
his new acquaintauce had made; he had never an- 
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ticipated anytling so dreadful. He thonght that it 
served him right for being on such an intimate footing 
with people of whom he knew nothing. and whose 
only recommendation was that the lead of the family 
was in a position of trust in the city, and was reputed 
to be rich, 

The doctor beckoned to Zadok, and when he ap- 
proached, said : 

“ My patient is a little better now. The hysterical 
feeling has passed away, and she is sensible. Do not 
excite her, but if you have anything particular to 
say to her, you have my permission to do so.” 

Zadok replied that he did not wish to say anything 
just then. 

Valentine, however, could not restrain himself. No 
sooner had he heard the words of the medical man 
than he went gently to the side of the bed upon 
which Mrs. Saville was lying, and exclaimed : 

“I do not wish to agitate you, Mrs. Saville; I only 
want to return the money you were kind enough to 
lend me this afternoon. Will you take it, or shall I 
pay it into your bankers in your name ?” 

“Do you turn away from me because my husband 
bas gone mad ?” replied Mrs. Saville. 

“ Not for that reason. Though you must allow me 
to say that I see no cause to doubt his sanity.” 

“Why then?” she demanded, changing her former 
faint tone for one of asperity. “I tell you my husband 
is out of his mind. The jury would have found 
Francis Barclay guilty had he not interfered. I must 
take the opinion of a medical man as_to his sanity. 
It is monstrous that I should be made to suffer in 
this dreadful way for no fault of my own. Why do 
you desert me?” 

“Let me refer you to this gentleman,’ 
Lord Linstock, pointing to Zadok Hoskisson. 

“You!” cried Mrs. Saville, as Hoskisson stepped 
forward, emerging from the gloom which had en- 
veloped him. “You! Viper—wretch—snake in the 
grass! You! low-bred wretch that you are! Why 
do you come here? Oh, that I had some weapon 
with which I could angihilate you! You have been 
the curse of my life !” 

“Qather blame the evil passions which you have 
ever cherished,” replied Zadok, severely. ‘ Rather 
censure the bad courses you have pursued; they are 
more in fault than me. I have enlightened this gen- 
tleman as to your true character, aud he is now grate- 
ful toa protecting Providence that he was not en- 
svared by your designs.” 

Valentine placed the pocket-book containing the 
money he had received from Mrs, Saville as a loan, 
and which he had not yet touched, upon the bed. 
Her hand closed round it, but as she grasped it an 
expression of intense rage convulsed her features, aud 
she became again inseusible. 

When the doctor perceived this he regretted that 
he had given anyone permission to speak to his 
patient. 

“I must request you to be kind enough to with- 
draw, gentlemen,” he exclaimed. “You have ex- 
ceeded the limits I gave you, and your further stay 
in this room may be attended with perilous conse- 
quences.” 

“ Is her life in danger?” queried Zadok Hoskisson. 

“I cannot say so with any certainty at present, but 
I fear that if she is greatly excited she may have 
brain fever, and that would very likely prove fatal.” 

Valentine had made restitution: his honour had 
constrained him to do so, He wanted the money 
badly enough, but his gentlemanly instinct and 
honest feeling would not permit him to keep it after 
what he had heard. Ile called both the doctor and 
Zadok te witness that he had returned ten thousand 
pounds to Mrs. Saville, and by their request the 
police were communicated with, the money coanted, 
aud placed iu their possession for the time being. 

Having removed this load from his mind, Valentine 
took his leave, wondering much as to the mutability 
of human affairs, aud thinking that he had had a 
lucky escape. 

Although he was poor and in embarrassed cireum- 
stances, he had his fair share of pride, and to have 
linked his ancient name and liveage with the daughter 
of a self-convicted felon would have been most ex- 
cruciating to him. 

He went home to his lady mother, who was very 
sorry to see the fair edifice she had erected knocked 
down into the dust and become as nothing; yet she 
was glad that her son had been preserved from the— 
to her—awful danger of a mésalliance. 

“Do not grieve about it, Valentine,” exclaimed 
Lady Linstock, “1 shall not be a dowager so soon as 
I expected, that's all, Look upon the affair as a 
castle in the aif, Ly waiting a little while you will 
obtain many a better gil than the one you have 
Tost.” 

Though Lady Linstock was so cold-hearted in the 
matter of marriage, and thonght it a contract which 
might be fittingly gone through on both sides without 
a scintillation of love. she was strictly honourable, 


” 


answered 





and quite approved of the course her son had adopted 
in returning the money which he liad so lately bor- 
rowed from Mrs. Saville, of whom she could not resist 
the temptation of saying : 

“T must say I never liked that woman. There 
was always something repellent about her which 
drove away one’s confidence. It is a satisfaction to 
me to find that my estimate of her character was not 
@ wrong one,” 

Zadok Hoskisson felt some sort of pity for Mrs. 
Saville when he found that she was dangerously ill, 
and he stayed with her and the nurse during the best 
part of the night. 

She was very ill, but the brain fever which the 
doctor dreaded had not yet made its appearance, 
though there were ample grounds for his assertion 
that it might do so at any moment. 

Towards morning she became conscious again, and 
her wild restless gaze at once settled upon Zadok. 

Her former life seemed to rush like a flood over 
her memory. She exclaimed, in a faint voice : 

“Old friend, come hitler, I wish to speak to you. 
It is long since we first met ; perhaps we are now to- 
gether for the last time.” 

“The last ?” repeated Zadok. 

“Yes, it seems tome so. I have nothing now left 
to live for; my ambitious schemes are all defeated. 
I have made a hard fight with fortune.” 

“You have fought fortune with 
weapons.” 

“Never mind. I do not want you to heap re- 
proaches upon me; I can do that myéeli. I am 
beaten. I acknowledge it Treat me then with 
generosity. My naine is blighted, my family scattered, 
my husband in gaol; to enumerate the sad catalogue 
drives me mad, but here ¥ 

Ife took a chair by the bedside, and listened atten- 
tively. 

*'Tell my daughter to go,” she began, but breaking 
off abruptly, hesitated. 

“What would you say ?” 

“No, no; why should 1? Iam not dying. | Time 
enough to do that when they tell me there is no 
hope. Never mind, old friend. I thought I would 
give you a message for my daughter, but it will keep 
till another time.” 

“You may trust me.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Please yourself,” 

“T fully iutend to do so, Come, let us talk about 
ourselves, our children can live afterwards, «nd other 
people will think of them. I lave not treated you 
well, Do you forgive me now you see my once proud 
spirit broken? Do you give me your pardon now 
that you are an eyewitness to the wretched and 
miserable state to which | am reduced?” 

He made no reply. 

“You canvot bear animosity now. Look at me. 
I am beaten ut all points,in spite of all my cleverness. 
Nothing remains to me but to die, and death is wel- 
come as soon as it likes to come.” 

“I forgive you, Here’s my hand upon it,” replied 
Zadok, “I cannot wish you worse or lower than 
rou are.” 

Two hands, one cold and clammy, the other hot 
and parched aud feverish, met and clasped oue an- 
other. 

Thus was the compact of reconciliation, or the 
award of mercy, call it wi.at you will, sealed by these 
people, both of whom had their faults—one of whom 
had sinued deeply. 

(To be continued.) 


the wrong 


Tne death is announced of Samuel Day, a name 
which has been for more than thirty years familiar to 
all who have taken an interest in sporting matters, 
After a long career, he rude his last race at Don- 
caster, on Mr. Gully’s Mathematician, for the Glasgow 
Stakes, and retired on a liberal pension from his 


employer. Lately he became a private trainer, and 
was very successful in his new avocation. 

Tne Czar axp THe Apple Girv.—In the neighk- 
bourhood of the Tuileries there used to be a small 
fair, where apples, toys, cakes, &c., were sold. When 
the Emperor Alexander was’in Paris, he one day 
strolled through it, and, remarking a very pretty fas- 
cinating girl staring intently at him from one of the 
stalls, he asked her the reason. “I am lodking 
at you, sir,” she replied, “ because you are the very 
counterpart of the Emperor of Russie ; but you can- 
not be that great persouage, or yon would not lower 
yourself by talking to a poor apple girl.” The auto- 
crat replied, “ Whether 1 am the Emperor or not, rest 
assured, ny dear, that were I to stay much longer in 
your company I| should lose my heart; but, however,” 
continued he, presenting her with a louis d’or, “can 
you tell me the address of the Emperor of Russia, for 
J am anxious ts find it out?” She gave up ‘her stall 
to ove of her friends, aud volunteered to accompany 
the great man to find himself. On their arrival at the 


hotel he begged she would walk in. «‘‘ No, sir. | 
have shown you where the Emperor lives, which | 
think is all that you require; so good moruing, sir,” 
“No, no, that is not all, my little angel ; you must 
now tell me where you live. Well, sir, Iam to bo 
found at my stall.” ‘fhe result of this was that tho 
girl found her way to St. Petersburg, where she lived 
for some time under the Emperor's protection. Sle 
afterwards married a great nobleman, and became thy 
mother of the man who played the most prominent 
part in the Crimcan war.—Gronow's Last Recollec- 
tions. 





VOCAL SOUNDS. 


ALL vocal sounds may be divided into two kinds— 
namely, speaking sounds’and musical souuds. 

Musical sounds are such as coutinue.a given tino, 
on ene precise point of the musical scale, and leap, 
as it were, from one note to another; while speakin,: 
sounds, instead of dwelling on the note they be, iy 
with, slide either upwards or downwards to tli 
neighbouring notes, without any perceptible rest ov 
any, so that speaking and musical sounds are esseuti- 
ally distinct; the former being constantly in motion 
from the moment they commence, the latter being at 
rest for some given time in one precise note. 

‘The continual motion of speaking sounds makes it 
almost as impossible for the ear to mark their several 
differences, as it. would be for the eye to define an 
object that is swiftly gliding before it, aud coutiuually 
vauishing away. 

The difficulty of arresting speaking sounds for ex- 
amination, has made almost all authors sappuse it 
impossible to give any such distinct account of them 
as to be” of use in speaking and reading, and iudec! 
the vast variety of tone which a good reader or 
speaker throws into delivery, and of which it is im- 
possible to convey any idea but by imitation, has led 
us easily to suppose that uothing at all of this variety 
can be defined and reduced to rule. 

But when we consider that, whether words are 
pronounced swiftly or slowly, forcibly or feebly, in a 
high or low, in a loud or soft tone, with the tone of 
passion, or without it, they must necessarily be pro- 
nounced, either sliding upwards or downwards, or 
else ge into a monotone or seng ; whea we consider 
this, I say, we shall find, that the primary division 
of speaking sounds isin the upward or downward 
slide of the voice, and that whatever other diversity of 
time, tone, or force, is added to speaking, it must 
necessarily be conveyed by these two slides. 

‘Dhese two slides, or inflections of the voice, there- 
fore, are the axes,as it were, on which the force, 
variety, and harmony of speaking turn. ‘They may 
be considered the great outlines of pronunciation ; 
aud if these outlines can be tolerably conveyed toa 
reader, they must be of nearly the same use to him 
as the rough draught of a picture is to a pupil in paint- 
ing. . 

f ——————_—_______] 

Some jasper quarries of great valae have recently 
been discovered in the department of Upper Savoy, 
France, and the builders of the new Opera House at 
Paris contemplate having twelve columns of that 
structure and forty medallious made of that beautiful 
material. 

Nise months ago Pithole city, in Pennsylvania, 
consisted of two houses. A daily paper issuing 
3.000 copies, twelve thriving hotels, over 50,000 
letters received a month, indicate what the place now 
is. ‘Three weeks ago it was discovered that the oil at 
various places was oozing from the surface of the 
ground, wells of water seemed suddenly to be changed 
to petroleum fountains, and men, women, and 
children rushed with every available vessel to scoop 
up the fluid from holes only a few feet deep. 

Deatu or A. Horse rrom Hyprorimopta.—A 
horse belonging to a gentleman of Moortown, near 
Ringwood, was bitten by a dog about three montlis 
ago. ‘The dog was killed at the time by a kick from 
the horse, and no further notice was taken of it. 
The animal was seized with symptoms of madness, 
continually biting and tearing the leg that had been 
bitten by the dog. The animal became so violent in 
a few hours that it had to be pegged down iu a field, 
where it shortly afterwards died. 

A Weusu Parser ters a Story or ay OLD 
Woman OF THE Mountains.—Her name is Harric! 

Haines; and she has for seven or eight years live:! 
mostly on the top of the mountains in Carmartheu- 
shire, assuming the character of a * wild woman.’ 
Little is known of her beyond that she is an Irishwe- 
man, that she lives during the summer months on tic 
top of the mountains, and at night comes down to the 
lowlands to steal fruits and vegetables from the er- 
chards, and to milk cows in the fields, thereby chietl) 
securing her sustenance. In cold weatler she }i:- 
been in the habit of going into remote houses on th 





mountains, pretending to be out of Ler mind, aul ti 
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there happened to be a weak or an aged person in 
charge of the house, she would impudently demand 
the best food in the house, being careful, however, to 
make her exit before the rest. of the family came 
home. Recently she went to ‘I'ynewydd, Dolwydde- 


ou leaving the house she got hold of a child, between 
two and three years old, who was playing by the door, 
and took it with her towards the mountains. For- 
tuvately the mother immediately missed the child, 


200 yards from the house. After a hard struggle she 
succeeded in getting the child from her, Information 
was given to the police, who appreheuded the woman on 
the same day at Brynpeithynau, near Capel-Currig, 


and conveyed her to the lock-up at Llanrwst, where | with it. 


she was safely lodged, She has siuce been com- | as ever. 
servant of my wishes. 


mitted to take her trial for child stealing. 





ALMOST A SIN. 





“Make yourself as lovely as possible, Allie, in the 
least imaginable space of time,” said my husband, 
coming inty my room with enthusiasm, one warm 
June evening. “I've broughta gentleman home with 
me, you will beso delighted to see !” 

He was all aglow with good spirits, and gave me a 
sudden embrace and kiss, which set all my weary, un- 
strung nerves a-tingle. 


reason for murdering me alive 2” 
“Qh! L heartily beg your pardon, But then he is 


such a royally good felluw—so clever, so entertaining, | cumstances. 
The little blue and gold volume was still in my 


hand, and the rich, sensuous rhythm of the poctry 
still beating through my brain, when my husband 
arrived from town, with the announcement that Kegi- 
nald Greene was in the house. 
I knew him well by reputation; though, from 
his having been much abroad, we lad not met for 
I met him. just by accident at the club-the | many years, 
I had a childish recollection of a tall, handsome! 
youth who had once come to onr house, and had taken 
me upon his knee and told me the most enchauting 
I think I may have brightened up a trifle at this | fairy stories. 
Beyond that, I only knew that he had the reputa- 
tion of beinga thorough man of the world—re‘ined, 
cultivated, of varied experiences in the best circles 
of society, and spite of all the machinations which 
naturedly.. “‘’hey make you look like a dowager. | had for years beset him, a confirmed back 
It would be a gratification ‘to meet him ; and half- 
“ Nonseuse,” I laughed back to _bim. “Go keep| unconsciously I grew as determined as George had 
been anxious, to make my first appearance before 
this critical and fastidious man a success. 
George just gave.lis hair a brush, exchanged his | taste had, in fact, indicated the proper thing in 


coat, and was olf, dress. 
An organdie muslin, witha simple blue figure, 


least; but presently he came back with a long wreath | and the pretty wreath of his selection in my hair, 
of fine white blossoms, which he had gathered from | would exactly bring out every good feature—my 
abundant hair of pale gold, my regular, delicate 
“ Allie,” he said, “won't you twist that in your | features, and fair spiritual face. 

So attired I went down to the parlour. 
was all eagerness to present mie, but Mr. Greene, 
I took it from his hand, and bade him wait for | lolling in the most capacious and comfortable chair 
in the room, seemed to regard the incident as of the 
He rose languidly, took 


su—in fact, just exactly the thing you like—that I’m 
naturally anxious that you should meet him.” 

“ But you forget that I’m yet quite in the dark con- 
cerning the ideutity of your friend.” 

“Of course, I meautit fur asurprise. But thenI 
never do these things neatly, and may as well tell 
youatonee. It is Reginald Greene, your mother’s 
cousin. 
other day; made frieuds with him upon plea of your 
relationship, and invited him up to The Oaks to spend 
a fow days.” 


announcement, for George certainly looked pleased, 
and began to fiuger the ornaments I had laid out to 
wear, in a way that I confess did make me nervous. 

“Don’t wear those mosaics, Allie,” he said, good- 
Tut on some pretty blue things, and—your pearls.” 
your guest company, and leave me to dress as I please. 
1'!l be down in time for dinner.” 


I thought I was rid of him for half an hour, at 


the arbour. 


hait, some simple way? I do think it would be 
pretty.” 


me in the parlour. 


It was an hour yet till dinner, and as I dallied | very slightest importance. 
over my toilet I had some strange thoughts. In fact, | my hand for an instant, made the usual commonplace 
compliment, which our relationship called for, sank 
It had seemed to me that the realities*of life were | back iuto his arm chair, and with a word of explana- 
tion to me, coutinued his former conversation, which 
Alpine peaks, bare and grand, pierce their gorgeous | had been something about stocks, I believe. 

I was glad of this, if also a little piqued, for it gave 
in the glowing light of sunrise; and existence, from | me an excellent opportanity of studying him. 
Apparently, he did not think mo worth studying. 
Dinner was presently announced, and we entered 
I had been fashionably educated, and after that had | the dining-room. 

The conversation changed, and presently I found 
myself engaged in a sprightly duet of table-talk with 
‘There was.a good deal of nature in me, and I | Mr. Greene. 

Not that he exerted himself fi the least to be 
I remember thinkiug liim, on the whole, 


1 had been Jately in a peculiar mood. 
breaking into the cloudland of youthfal fancy, as 
seas of misty colour which swathe and overtop them 


being purely objective, was but just begiuning to turn 
towards me its subjective side. 


been subjected to the moulding-over and smoothing- 
off process which is continually going on in society. 


was not so easily toned down to the regulation stan- 


dard of etiquette and insensibility as many; yet, on | fascinating. 
the whole, 1 had been able to: maintain my footing, | rather lacking in animation; but to my inexperience 
of just this kind of men, there was something piquant 
Of course the great end of my existence was to bo | in his very coolness and ‘languid grace. 

And then he was so very intelligent, with, besides, 
such a way of making you feel. that all your little 
natural deticiencies of manner, or intention, or acquisi- 
tion, were atoned for by his superior knowledge. 

The highest possible refinement of social tact is, 
perhaps, tliat which ‘puts everyone so much at their 
ease as to bring ont the very best aud most shining 
qualities of all present. 

The tact my cousin Reginald possessed, and it was 
no dotibt by this meaus that he lad gained hisimmense 
social reputation. 

Itis not to be wondered at, therefore, that both 
George and myself were fascinated by him. 

I think that'my husband, in the pride ‘of Lis generous 


aud my hereditary position. 


married ; and this 1 successfully accomplished after 
the lapse of theincredibly shor. syuce ef one ear, I 
had not been a drug in the market, and tiat was 
canse for congratulation. 

Neither had 1 the galling consciousness of having 
sold amyself for money or position, My husband was 
in every. way asuitable match—the proper age, of a 
‘urtune and station corresponding to my own, of ex- 
cellent eapacities and morals. 

Moreoyer, his manners were pleasing; and fancy 
with characteristic, benignity, built up for me tho 
usual air-castles of unexeeptionable rose and superbly 
glittering porphyry, 

So far all was.well,and 1 had éntered the new tife 





without a doubt ora misgiving. Only two years had 
passed, and yet this June eve found me in a most 
peculiar and turbulent mood, 
wrong with me; my fancy had cheated me; my ac- 
counts with nearly all the subsidiaries of my life 
lan, to warm herself, it being a cold, wet.morning, aud | were strangely overbalanced. 
This state of things had been coming on gradually. 
At first I had called it simply ennui. As it increased 
upon me, 1 grew alarmed, charged myself with un- 
reasonubleness, and strove to compel myself to be 
went out to look for. it, and overtook the woman about | happy. 
Of course this resource utterly failed me: atid then 
I began seriously to seek the specific cause of this 
alarming defection of my nature. 
Neither fortune, health, nor friends could be charged 
All these were as truly subservient to me 
My husband was still kind, thoughtful, ob- 
A little engrossed with the 
cates of business, certainly—a little too gay in the 
redundancy of his-health and spirits, perhaps, not to 
jar sometimes on these morbidly sensitive moods, 
which were fast becoming habitual with moe. 
had still sense enough to perceive that this was at 
CHAPTER L least as much my fault as his. 
Sometimes I thought a strange mental malady had 
seized upon me, and was consuming my life; but I 
knew of no symptoms whish medicine could be ex+ 
pected to lay hold upon or alleviate; neither did 
change of air or scene afford me any relief. 
Thad an instinctive convictiou that my trouble was 
entirely within myself and my circumstances; but 
exactly what it was, or how it was to be reached, 
“ George!” I exclaimed, petulantly; “is that any | escaped my penctration. 
That day I had been reading Owen Meredith's 
poems—the worst think I could do, under the cir- 


The world was going 


heart, was a little piqued at Reginald’s cool in- 
difference to what he naturally enough considered the 
quite irresistible charms of his wife. 

Perhaps I, too, might have been a little chagrined 
had I not, with the iustincts of the fomale mind, per- 
ceived thatany man might have been safely challenged 
to discover that beneath that air of easy unconcern 
there wasan alert observance and recognition of things, 
which, if he did not flatter wy vanity, satisfied my 
ride. 

mu Cousin Reginald is nat so much of a lady's man 
as I fancied,” said my husband, innocently, in the 
privacy of our own room: j 

I only smiled for reply, but my heart whispered, 
“Put yourself always in the best ligit befure him, 
and be content to wait for recugyition.” 

At that time it is very certain that [ only shared my 
husband's innocent ambition to please a man who was 
hard to be pleased, aud that simply for the sake of the 
social distinction. 





CHAPTER IL 


Ir was my husband who insisted that Reginald 
should make our pretty country house his home during 
the summer. 

The invitation was accepted in the most matter-of- 
course way. 

At that very time I began faintly to perceive that a 
great deal of that easy assumption which imparted to 
Reginald his distinguished air, was neither more nor 
less than thinly-disguised selfishness. 

As I studied his tastes and peculiarities for the sake 
of adapting myself to themin my part of hostess, [ 
was, at first, a little surprised at the easy way he had 
of usurping upon the privileges of every one else ia 
the house. 

But- George only laughed, and said it was the habit 
of all confirmed bachelors, anil especially of all 
travelled meu, and I presently ceased altogether to 
regard it. 

This little peculiarity of his manners had the 
advantage to him of compelling one’s constant interest 
and attention, and so affording free play to his many 
and varied fascinations. 1 can see him now, his 
slender, graceful limbs stretched in the most indolent 
repose upon the lounge in my husband's smoking- 
room, Which he had unceremoniously taken possession 
of as a study, with the result that my parlour curtains 
had more than once been contaminated with cigar 
smoke—the graceful wreaths from his chibouque en- 
veloping his classical lead, till one mizht almost have 
imagined him a recumbent Jove, with the mists of 
Olympus gathered about his temples—a fancy which 
his olive complexion and deep-set, full black eye 
quite confirmed. If he were lonely, he made no 
seruple of sending for me to relieve his tedium ; aud 
I, to whom tobacco-smoke lad hitherto beeu w terror, 
somchow learned to breathe it for his sake. 
Sometimes I read to him, for he praised my voice; 
oftener, listened to his odd German legends, or. sen- 
suous revealings of Oriental life, or to queer, quaint 
bits of his own experiences, told in a racy, inimitable 
way, as if he were taking you ancoucernadly into his 
deepest confidence, and letting you see, by the merest 
accident, what a daring, uuique, yet withal not un- 
kindly man le was, 

So, day after day, I seemed to get new light about 
myself. 

So, then, there was something which poets, novel- 
ists, men of the world, called love, which was quite 
outside of my experience. 

‘Yo these people and othors, men and women whom 
the world, at least, did not condemn, it was the great 
desideratum of life. 

It was something passionate, intense, energetic, 
capable of leading to deeds of daring, of valour, of 
entire devotion. 

I had read of this’ passion before, of course, but 
never before had it been so vividly presented to me 
as by these light, rapid, graceful touches of Regiuald, 
in conversation. 

This new and tempting ficld of speculation,’ once 
open tu me, I rushed into it with eager zest. 

Was this quiet; commonplace feeling which I en- 
tertained for my ‘lmsband, one and the same with the 
all-absorting passion of which I caught glimpses ia 
Revzinald’s revealings ? 

It did not seem like it, but more like a sentiment, 
the growth of habit, convenience, circumstances. 

It was, then, quite plain what had so affected my 
spirits and my happiness. 

Thad never Toved! 

Of course I did not arrive at this conclusion in a 
week, or, perhaps, & month.) Bat all through that 
summer—my husband being in town, mostly, coming 
out twice or thrice a woek, and Reginald at The Oaks, 
going down to the city occasionally—the feeling was 
growing upon me. 

For a long time I do not think my husband in the 








least suspected it 
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Goer 


He was pleased that Reginald and I liked .each 
other; the approbation of a man like Reginald was 
a ‘compliment to his own taste; because this, he 
was so thoroughly generous and good, that he rejoiced 
that my solitude at The Oaks was cheered by so. plea- 
sant a companion. 

The relationship existing between ustwo helped to 
blind him, and, altogether, he wasserenely, unconscious 
of danger. 

On. single occasion, it may be, he had some slight 
misgiving, 

We had dined at six o’clock, and after dinner, the 
sunlight. still lingering ou the garden, we strolled 
out under the sycamores, and, reaching some rustic 
seats, sat down waiting for the twilight. 

Some chance allusion brought up a story which 
Reginald had been trauslating aloud to me during the 
day. 

it was an out of the way thing, pretty in its way, 
ard turning upon the truth of a _high-born lover to a 
lowly-bred maiden, through a thousand and one diffi- 
culties. 

“ Allthe Zaideesare lowly-born,” laughed Reginald, 
at length. “That is, I believe, the reason I never 
married.” 

“Fie, Reginald,” I said. ‘I deny the imputation in 
toto. Fidelity is not unknown or even unusual in 
aristocratic circles.” 

“Oh! you know I am not talking about the virtue 
as developed by the fear of Mrs. Grundy. I speak of 
that which is ingrained in the very soul, and I must 
say that this kind of constaucy is much more fre- 
quently found among the maidens of low degree, who, 
however great coqucttes a thousand of them may be, 
do now and then develope the exceptional one, who, 
when she gives her love, gives herself—all she has, 
or is, or can be, for this world, or the. next, if you 
please. To be loved in that way, by a cultivated 
woman, it were worth while to be married.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ gravtinz, if you please, that com- 
plete and unselfish devotion is not characteristic in 
our best society, 1 still maintain that there are plenty 
of women, who, once sure of being loved in this 
exclusive way, are capable of entire and uncompro- 
mising fidelity in return.” 

“The trouble is,” said Reginald, ‘they know so 
much of the world. They have outgrown the stage 
wherein the unqustioning faith of Zaidee is possible .” 

“No,” I said, “it is not women who have outgrown 
it. It is men that are nolonger pure or strong enough 
to call out sucha love. Compare your men of busi- 
aoss or of fashion, of to-day, with the knights of old, 
without fear and without reproach, and you see where 
the faulé lies.” 

“And yet,” looking at George, “some of those sama 
men of business that I wot of are the veriest slaves in 
the world te the fancies and ambitions of their wives.” 

The eager, tender look that came into my husband's 
eyes at that moment, as he turned them lovingly upon 
me, ought to havechecked me. But I was afar. 

The shadow which Reginald’s magic had con- 
jured up around me still engrossed me. I answered 
with a sneer, yet with words of holy meaning upon 
my lips: 

“ ‘Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment?’ It is very well to be clothed in purple 
and fine linen, but one whom I can love with the 
whele power of my soul, must be something more 
than even a grand chamberlain, the paragon of a fine 
wardrobe.” 

There was a quick but significant flicker in Regi- 
nald’s eye. 

There are some men, who, if they have not sold 
themselwes to the evil one, as the old fable would 
have it, yet take satanic pleasure in making their 
black master at home in scenes which they fre- 
quent. 

Reginald went off to watch the moonlight in the 
dell, he said, while George and I sauntered into the 
house. 

There were few words spoken between us. 

He asked me, I think, fora song, and I refused 
him; and then we both read for awhile. 

But at last, the troubled look not yet faded out of his 
brown eyes, lie came over to where I sat, and draw- 
ing my head to his shoulder, and looking down into 
my face, he said: 

“ Allie, did you ever repent marrying me ?” 

I was touched with regret--what heart could be 
otherwise ?—and answered him, truly: 

“No, George.” 

“Tam glad,” he said; and his brown eyes smiled 
again. 

A strange quiet seemed to possess me, and I lay 
there upon his shoulder, blessing him, I doubted not 
with perfect peace, yet thinking wild thoughts which 
he would not have cared to fathem. 

Long after he was asleep, 1 heard Reginald coming 
up from the dell, singing, in his clear tenor, a 
Moorish love-ditty, that set all my pulses throbbing. 

I kept a weary vigil that night. 





CHAPTER: IIL 


Soon after tis, my husband was obliged to leave 
home for, some months, and at the same time Maud 
Athey came to visit me. 

Up to this time I had never, even. in.thought, been 
guilty of sin against my marriage vows. 

That it might be possible for me, iu the abstract, 
to experience a lave such as I had neyer_yet known, 
I had conceived; but I knew no human being whom 
I could invest in fancy with the power to call forth 
such a love, 

Neither can I to this day impute’ to my cousin 
Reginald any criminal intentious towards me. 

He had a natural fondness for female society. 

He was. a free-thinker in most matters, and with 
the nervous restlessness of most, so-called, liberal 
minds, he.could not patiently abide that others of a 
narrower range of thousht and feeliug should be held 
in the restraints of ignorance. ; 

“Where ignorance is bliss, 'twere folly to be 
wise,” was afmaxim to whose wisdom he did not 
fully accede. 

But the advent of Maud Athey changed many 
things in our family circle. 

Maud was younger than I, but of an intellectual 
calibre, and trainings far beyond my:own. 

She was a little above the medium height, or 
seemed so from her slight proportions; of a delicate 
complexion, deep blue eyes, hair dark as night, and 
features not regular, but of a. unique beauty that 
caught the eye of the most casual beholder. 

But the charm of her appearance was something 
quite apart from the rare spell of her mental fascina- 
tions. 

It seemed almost impossible to tell in what her 
power consisted. 

There have been women more beautiful, more 
gifted, more learned, of greater social talent, who 
after all, have not so drawn and retained the 
respectful admiration of all sorts and conditions of 
men as did Maud. 

I think, after all, her power lay in the simple fact 
that she so perfectly respected herself—held herself 
so high above all cant, all hypocrisy, all tampering 
with things of doubtful import, that no one dared 
bring an impure or tainted thought into her pre- 
sence. 

It was evening when Maud arrived. Reginald, 
who hated scenes, had taken himself off up the river 
in his boat. On some pretence or other, ha stayed 
out all night, so that his first meeting with Maud oc- 
curred on the following morning when he came into 
my little breakfast parlour, an hour or so before 
lunch. 

Maud was looking very sweetly. If she had known 
him for years she would not have dressed more to 
his taste. I had thought so when I first saw her, 
with—shall I confess it ?—a twinge of dissatisfaction. 
I was more than ever certain of it as his quick eye 
took in the details of her costume. 

She rose to meet him and frankly extended her 
hand, and then with an infiuitely refined tact, which 
was a grace and a sweetness of itself, so seated herself 
as to bring all present into the most easy and pleasant 
conversational relations. ; 

Reginald, who had remarked so often the want of 
feeling in the politeness of girls, noted this and was 
pleased. 

No one looking at him for the next half hour, as he 
sat playing with a trifle from the centre table, while 
we sewed, and chatted, and laughed together, would 
have fancied that he had more than an ordinary 
interest in the scene, Yet, by the light of after 
events, Iam certain that from that first moment of 
introduction the arrow entered into his soul. 

There is, I am certain of it, a spiritual sense of 
perception which in power and range far transcends 
the bodily vision. From that first moment, too, I 
felt, without in the leastknowing the reason, that I 
had a rival in Reginald’s esteem. 

Men of all ages Have agreed that the passion of 
jealousy in the female mind is something unique; 
which may account for what followed. From the 
day Maud Athey entered our house, 1 begaa, dimly 
and darkly at first, to fancy that I might have 
leved Reginald Greene. 

And during all that woful summer, the guiltiest and 
unhappiest of my life, I cherished that nearly fatal de- 
lusion. 

For.a week or two, while Reginald, with his usual 
deliberation, was observing Maud, the relations be- 
tween him and myself were’ quite unchanged. 
During that time an incident occurred which would 
have been impessible later, but which I can never 
forget, aud which both for the impression which it 
made upen myself, and for the bearing it had upon 
subsequent events, deserves to be recorded here. 

It was a bright day in the early autumn, Maud 
had a severe headache, apd had all the morning kept 
her room. 





After lunch Reginald and’ I‘ happened to be in the 
ibrary. 

He séated himself at the piano, which stood in one 
of the alcoves, and commenced running lis hands 
over the keys. 

I have'never seen another nan who possessed the 
power over music which Reginald did. 

I have seen’ greater’ performers, more richly-gifted 
musicians, but never’ one who possessed the art of 
adapting any light impromptw perfermance so deli- 
cately and irresistibly to the spirit of the hour as he. 

Snatches from operas, from oratorios, from Oriental 
songs, strains of half-forgotten ballads that never 
fail to unséal the fountaiis of tears, and impromptn 
chords that made ‘you start with surprise as they laid 
their shadowy touch delicately but distinetly upon 
your heart’s’ profoundest secret—all were combined 
with the rarest and’ most accurate taste: 

I stood in the bay-window looking out upon the 
lawn; the music-elves all the time working mischief 
with my heart-strings. t’ 

Presently the music ceased, and Reginald, ap- 
proaching me, and drawing my arm through his, said 


me: 

“Let us walk in the'oak grove.” 

I made him ho answer, but yielded to his direction. 

The quiet sunshine, the fluttering of ' sere leaves, 
the low chirrips and chatterings of birds and. squirrels, 
the distant ripple of water through the dell, struck 
thé key-note of the scene. 

Our talk, which’ had at first been the usual chat, 
fell into pauses; a strange unhallowed influence 
seemed to be creeping over me, as if all the restless 
longing, all the unquict aspirations of my life, were 
pressing into this one hour, and forcing their eager 
cries into my soul. 

“Come down into the dell,” ‘said Reginald, at 
length, “and let me telliyour fortune after the Persian 
fashion.” 

It seemed just then to be the only thing in all tho 
world which [ desired, so putting my hand in his wo 
began the steep descent. 

At ‘the bottom of the dell,’ a rushing, turbulent 
little brook made its way over the stones tuwards the 
river, which a sharp deflection in the course of tho 
ravine hid from our sight. 

A moss-grown grauite boulder offered me a@ con- 
venient seat, while Reginald, gathering’a handful of 
leaves, approached the stream. 

The first, a russet one, typified my life. I bent 
eagerly over the brookside to watch it, as he com- 
mitted it to the current. 

For an instant it floated smoothly; then falling into 
a tiny rift, it bobbed about in the trausverse ¢urrent, 
but finally clearing every rock and breaker, every 
whirling ed@y and silent pool, it passed around the 
point, and was lost to view." 

“You will live'to a ripe’ old age,” said Reginald 
gravely; “ yet the omensare not all favourable. Isee 
illness, an accident, a change of some kind nof*far iu 
advance of you.” 

He took a yellow leaf, and’with some’ cabalistic 
phrase dropped it upon the waters. 

“Now,” he said, “you will see the effects of my 
magic.” e 

I watched eagerly, fully possessed with the fasci- 
nations of this palpable euperstition: For a time the 
little bark floated triumphantly ; little white bubbles 
into which the waters broke as it dashed over the 
stones approached it, and seemed to play about it 
with the most airy ‘grace and dalliance. Presently, 
however, a dark speck, floating out from a sullen edly 
under the gnarled projecting roots of ‘an ancient oak, 
collided with the bark of all my future, and the frail 
thing was deluged with water. 

“A crisis approaches,” said Reginald gaily, “ beware 
lest when fortidne frowns you find ‘yourself bereft of 
friends as well as gold. It is'the usual way of | the 
world, you know.” 

But I could not laugh with hit. There seemed 
some strangeinfluence at work with my heart-strings. 
I seemed somehow to know that these were true in- 
dications of the future— 

‘Delicate omens traced In air, 
Unto the scer true witness bear.” 
And are we not all at some moments in our lives 
seers? 

Silent’+ he selected from the handful he held a leaf 
of deep cvimsou hue. It was the celour of love. 

Fora moment my better angel bade me hesitate. I 
knew, as every woman knows, when this toying with 
unseen influences becomes criminal. 

Looking back upon/the experience of that summer, 
I wish to record my firm conviction, that the old 
theologians are all in the wroug when they assert that 
it is easy to sin, that the ‘heart of man ificlines 
naturally to wickedness. I thiuk God ‘has set, great 
barriers in every human heart against the commissior 
of evil deeds. 

That, blinded by untoward circumstances and con- 
ditions, we are often propelled in the wrong direction 
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but that if. we-ever do overleap the bridges and break 
through the bonds which confine us to the right, it is 
at what fearful cost of pierced and bleeding limbs, 
and torn and bruised flesh, only those. know who have 
tried the experiment. 

To go back to that streamside, and my cousin 
Reginald holding the crimson leaf in his hand, and 
locking vp with a penetrating glance into my face. 

I felt as if all my futnre destiny hung upon my 
answer. As oftenest happens, I was not called upon 
to choose. Before I could find voice to protest; he 
had read the irresolution in my face, and had dropped 
the leaf upon the water. 

At that moment the roar of the brook was like the 
voice of thunder in my ears; my brain swam, my 
vision was obscured. I could see nothing plaiuly. 
Reginald went. through with some oracular per- 
formances, I scarcely knew, what; but, presently look- 
ing up with his most brilliant smile, said: 

‘Confess yourself satisfied, cousin, with my magic, 
and forego the pleasure of anticipating the future.” 

“No,” I said, eagerly, ‘tell me what you see. I 
will know.” 

“Strange,” he paused to moralize, “this yearning 
of the human soul to prescience. It is like the sea 
which for ages has yearned toward the shore, yet 
for ever breaks its mightiest billow upon the 
marge.” 

“Don’t keep me in suspense,” I said. ““ What did 
you ste, Reginald?” 

“The end was brilliant; don’t ask for anything 
more, Mrs. Landor, shall I conduct you home ?” 

I was silent; he joyous. 

A light, playful humour possessed him. 

Rare aphorisms, Wit, repartee, babbled from his lips 
in dazzling flow, in which I could not easily join. 
The mystery of Reginald’s answer piqued me. 

It perhaps served the very purpose which he in- 
tended. 

In fastening my thoughts constantly to that one 
point, I began siuccrely to believe that fate had some 
strange, perhaps some terrible destiny in store 
forme. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mary Atty was a fine equestrian; nota daring 
rider,no Diana, but just the same sweet, graceful, 
womanly creature in the saddle that she was else- 
where. 

To an equestrian accident IT owed the knowledge 
which ‘Reginald Greene was far too much the man of 
the world to allow me to guess under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

One bright afternoon Reginald and Maud went out 
for & canter. 

It was a circumstance of which I took little note, 
for at that time 1 hardly believed Reginald could be 
seriously attracted by a person so much younger than 
himself. 

That’ very day, in a moment alone in the parlour, 
Reginald had made some mention to me of leaving. 

“Why go now?”T said, in quick apprehension. 
“ You were to stay till George came home.” 

He turned upon me that strange, unfathomable 
smile of his, and answered: 

**Because you are too fair, 

And able to strangle my soul in the mesh of your gold- 

coloured bair.’” 

Thad blushed at this, and answered, as did Lord 
Walter’s wife, tliat that was noreason; and then he 
had loeked down into my eyes with that soft, pene- 
trating glance, that might hold, resolved, either a 
caress or a sarcasm aud beforee could speak, Maud 
Athey had comein. Al! through the waning alter- 
neon, I sat pondering over the significance of that 
glance. . 

Raising by my vain, fierce questioning a tumult in 
my soul, through wiliich the voice of conscience, 
speaking in trumpet tones, made harsh dissonance. 

Just in the rosy dusk, a horse came galloping up 
the avenue.. It bore a double burden; and before | 
had finished my wonderment, Reginald had dis- 
mounted, and was carefully bearing the iusensible 
form of Maud into the library. 

I went quickly downstairs, alive with questions and 
exclamations. 

Reginald was deadly pale,—deadly in earnest, too. 
All the, airy graces of his manner, had vanished. 
Only a most absorbing tenderness, and remorse pos- 
sessed him. 

“] have killed her!” he said. “I think she, will 
never breathe again.” 

His seli- possession was not lost. He laid her upon 
the sofa, held brandy from lis little pocket-flask to 
her lips, brushed away the beautiful hair, and bathed 
her temples; the look all the time in his eyes whieh 
Means love—whiebh can mean nothing but love. 

“Oh, Maud! ob, Maud!” he cried at length, in a 


tone so. low it would scarcely,have stirred the lightest 


soul in her body, why it did, not respond. ‘ Mand, 
my angel, have I sent you back to heaven ?” 

I slipped out then. Henever knew I heard him. 
I slipped out because I saw the colour coming back to 
her cheek, and a tremor of life: running through her 
dainty lips. 

I despatched a servant for a physician, and then re- 
turned. She had opened her eyes, and Reginald sat 
by her, tenderly supporting her; but no longer the 
impassioned lover, simply. the gallant devoted gen- 
tleman. 

I never fairly knew how it happened. I did not 
then care. What I did know was that Maud Athey 
had won the only heart that; just then, 1 thought I 
cared for. 

You know what a jealous woman is. I need not 
tell you all that happened during the next week. | 1 
know now that my conduct was inexplicable, to 
Maud, and that-she shortened her visit, believing me 
possessed of ,some frightful nervous malady. 

As for Reginald, he erred more deeply. He thought 
me actually in love with him, 

That calamity had not yet, thank God,befallen me, 
though many women under similar circumstances, I 
have no doubt, have taken the thing for granted, 
aud so gone to their doom. 

Perhaps, after all, it was only a kind Providence 
which saved me. : 

On the evening before the day on which Maud 
was to leave us, 1 walked out by myself into tlie 
grounds. 

The sun still shone warmly, and I entered a bower 
of honeysuckle, and sat therein such a maze of agon- 
ized and distracted feeling as it makes me shudder 
now to look back upon. 

The air was very still and close, and as the sun sank 
behind the hills, aud the birds ceased their chattering, 
the dusk came on so. hushed and transparent that the 
lightest sound vibrated through it like the tones of 
a bell. Suddenly I knew that Maud and Reginald 
were walking up and down the garden path in front 
of my retreat. As they passed me | heard Maud say, 
distinctly : 

“It is not possible, Mr. Greene. Our characters 
not only are diverse now—they never couid be made 
to harmonize. We View life from entirely different 
standpoints; our views differ; our hopes differ; 
no vows, or rites, or endeavours, could ever make us 
one.” 

Then I knew, of course, that he had offered himself 
to her, and that she had refused him. 

They kept on down to the end of the garden walk, 
he pleading, as he would not have pleaded for his 
life, in tones low, eager, passionate. As they passed 
me again, I heard her say: 

“You, live for pleasure; your aims are selfish; 
your past life, according to your own showing, is not 
one that I can look upon and feel that it has sprung 
from a heart that I can honour, or respect, or love, as 
the sharer of my life; however I might feel towards it 
in less intimate relations. Forgive my directness. 
You have forced me to say this.” 

At last they passed out of sight into the twilight, 
leaving me dissolved in a passion of tears. 

At that moment I hated Maud Athey, because I 
knew that every word she had)said was true, and be- 
cause, hadI kept my soul in the perfect purity and up- 
rightness of hers, this man would have been as 
powerless over me as over her. 

I saw then, through bitter tears, that tempta- 
tion creates no evil thing, within us, it but deye- 
lopes that which otherwise had laid hidden in the 
heart. ‘' Keep thine heart, pure, for out of it are the 
issues of life.” 

I wept away that bitter mood, and then and there, 
over false hopes broken and wrong desires rebuked, I 
made-a vow of purity, and loyalty, and truth. 

The dawn of a better, day broke over my heart, 
and I went into the house a stronger and better 
woman. 

Maud was in her room; but from thelibrary I heard 
the troubled, awful.sound, of Reginald’s playing. 

He was in a reckless mood, and the sounds he 
evoked from the instrument were such as we might 
fancy to ascend from the pit of the lost. 

My blood curdled as I heard them. 

It was near midnight, and 1 was still sitting by my 
window, when, with only the preliminary of a knock, 
Reginald stood at the door of my room. 

The moonlight shoue fullin his face; he was pale 
asaspectre. But the intense light of his. eyes, the 
scornful curve of his lip, gave token of a dangerous 
mood. I cannot recall the wordsthat he said. I ouly 
know that forone moment [ was frightened; that 
the next I had gathered all my forces to repel 
him. 

“ Reginald,” I said, “‘ you h»ve dealt long in philoso- 
phy. If you Laye metany crisis wherein it fails you I 
cannot help you. I don’t knowany way of securing 
happiness in this world. Luit I do know that nothing 


to lose hold, for an instant, of . the firm foundations of 
truth and honour.” 

He was silent fora moment, looking at me. When 
he spoke, his voice was husky. 

“Your tone has changed, cousin. You have been 
frightened, I think.” 

“T have been frightened,” I said, “with a view of 
the possibilities of my own heart. Hereafter, I know 
that I cannot keep myself, and I humbly pray God to 
keep me.” 

Ife was sitting opposite me, like an evil spirit who 
would not be exorcised. Suddenly his manner grew 


gentler, 
** Alice,” he said, ‘‘can you teach me your faith ?” 
“Alas!” I replied, “I have no faith, If I hed 


been fit to teach, I had not gone so far astray myseli.” 
He walked the reom. 

“T do not know how it is,” he said, ».hat we con- 
stantly tiias, ia life, the greatest good’: We have some 
crumbs, perhaps, of comfort; we gain some one or 
two of the meaner, paltrier-ends of life, but the great 
and crowning desire of our hearts, that we perpetually 
fail of. LHituer the world is ruled by an evii deity, 
or—tiere must bea hereafter.” 

Tteginald left me at length, but it was near morning 
before I slept. 

Maud went away the next day, but Reginald re- 
mained a week. 1 saw little of him, however. Ilo 
seemed sadder, with only a trace of the old reckless 
gaiety left. 

I wondered then if this disappointment would have 
any permaneut effect upon life. 

Since then I have heard tliat the world called him 
changed; that he was less materialistic in his views, 
less superficial in his life, 

I suppose, after all, that our hearts need much the 
same culture that the rude earth does—much breaking 
up of hard soit, much mellowing of sun and rain, 
much fertilizing from the decay and ruin of other 
lives. 

After Reginald Icft. I had a few days of quict 
thought all by myself—time for all my nerves to 
become calm, all my resolves to become hardened. 
At last one gloomy autumn evening my husband came 
home. 

Poor George! 

I knew when he came into the room with that 
heavy cloud upon his face, that look of tender, pitiful 
mourning in his eyes, that he had some sadness at his 
heart. 

‘What is it?” I asked him, putting back the 
hair from his brow, after he had given me his first 
kiss. 

“Oh, Alice, my poor child!” he cried, bitterly, 
“how can I tell you?” 

With tenderly, wifely caresses and much pleading I 
got the truth from him at last, 

“ We are ruined,” he said. ‘‘This pleasant homo 
and all the comforts of life are gone from us.” 

I looked into hiv brave, generous face. I knew 
how truly iis fd: vas all for me, and not one whit 
ioe himealf, 

1 thought how he had toiled for me—ay, and would 
toil, I knew, as long as life should be spared him; 
and it seemed to me then that no knight of old was 
worthier the appellation, “‘ Without fear and without 
reproach,” than just this honest, earnest, stainless mau. 

** Well,” I said, with a smile which was meant to 
comfort him, “ we have yet a fortune left.” 

‘* Tow so?” he asked, dubiously. 

“In oursel ves—in each other.” 

He lcoked at me a moment speechlessly. 

“Ah! Alice, you don’t realize what you say.” 

“Very likely not, my husband. We have hitherto 
lived so much in our external circumstances, have 
given so much thought to the dressing and furbishing 
of our lives, that we have had the less to bestow upon 
each.other. I prophecy that we shall find riches in 
ourselves that we never dreamed of, now that we have 
time to look for them.” 

Do not call mea heroine because I could say this. 
Six months earlier,perhaps, [ should not have seen 
these things; but the experience of the past summer 
had taught me a few things thoroughly. 

At one step, so to speak, it had removed my life 
from the plane of merely material and sensuous 
things to one a grade higher. 

The love 1 had once thought less than my deserts 
was now priceless to me, 

My husband attributed the change in me to the 
change inour circumstances, and I wouid not add to 
his solicitude by undeceiving Lim then. 

We left our elegant home, and lived in lodgings. 
We worked diligently, both of us, and I soon found 
that a life seasoned by labourisin no danger of getting 
stagnant, as mine had hitherto done. 

Afterwards, as ny husband regained his position in 
life, 1 met many brilliant and accomplished men; but 
I knew too well the treasure I possessed in my own 
true Jove ever to lay.my Leart-@pen to the blandish- 
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Mr. J.S. Mitt. anv wis Hat.—Mr. Mill has hither- 
to been indefatigable in his attendanee. Like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Disraeli, he sits 
without his hat. He even sets the example of leaving 
it at the door—a proceeding which may be sensible, 
butis certainly singular, unparliamentary, and, so far 
as we remember, unprecedented. The “ hat” is a Par- 
liamentary institution, and is supposed to assist in 
promoting freedom of debate. Was it been left to the 
distinguished political economist to give the House of 
Commons a lesson in good manners? And will our 
legislators at some distant day, out of compliment to 
Mr. Mill, sit uncovered, and, like Lim, uo more think 
of taking their beavers into the house with them than 
their great coats and umbrellas. 


eee 


THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 

Unt the year 1814 there was a touching and 
beautiful custom to be witnessed in a certain regiment 
of French grenadicrs, aud which was meant to com- 
memorate the heroism of a departed comrade. 

When the companies assembled for parade and the 
roll was called, there was one name to which its 
owner could not auswer—it was that of La Tour 
d'Auvergne. 

Wher it was called, the oldest sergeant present 
stepped a pace forward, and raising his hand to his 
cap, said proudly, “ Died on the field of honour.” 

For fourteen years this custom was continued, and 
only ceased when the restored Bourbons, to please 
their foreign masters, forbade everything that was 
calculated to preserve the spirits of the soldiers of 
France. 

La Tour d'Auvergne was not unworthy in life the 
nonour thus paid him after hisdeath. He was edu- 
cated for the army, entered it in 1767, and in 1781 
served under the Duke de Crillon at the Siege of 
Port Mahon. Ife served always with distinction, but 
constantly refused offers of promotion, saying that he 
was only fit for the command of a company of grena- 
diers; but finally the various grenadier companies 
being united, he found himself in command of a body 
of cight thousand men while retaining only the rank 
of captain. 

But it is of one particular exploit of his that I wish 
fo write, more than his career in general. 

When he was over forty years of age, he went on 
a visit to a friend, not far from a section of country 
that was soon to become the scene of a campaign. 
While th re, Le was busy iu acquainting Limself with 
the features of the country, thinking it not unlikely 
that this knowledge might be of use to him some 
day, and while here the brave grenadier was as- 
tonished to learn that the war had been rapidly 
shifted to this quarter, and that a regiment of Aus- 
triaus was pushing on to occupy a narrow pass about 
ten miles from where he was staying, and the posses- 
sion of wiich would give them an opportunity to 
prevent an important movement of the French which 
was then on foot. They hoped to surprise this post, 
and were moving so rapidly upon it that they were 
not more tiftu two hours distant from the place where 
he was staying, and which they would have to pass 
in their march. It matters not how he heard the 
news. It is sufficient to say that be determined at 
once to act upon it. 

He had no idea of being captured by the enemy in 
their advance, and he at once set off for the pass. He 
knew that the pass was defended by a stout tower, 
and a garrison of thirty men, and he hoped to be able 
to warn the men of their danger. 

Ile hastened on, and arriving there found the tower 
iu perfect condition. It had just been vacated by the 
garrison, who had heard of the approach of the 
Austrians and had been svized with a panic thereat, 
and had fled, leaving their arms, cousisting of thirty 
excellent muskets. 

La Tour d'Auvergne gnashed his tecth with rage 
as he discovered this. Scarching in the building, he 
found several boxes of ammunition which the cowards 
had not destroyed. For «a moment Le was in despair, 
but then with a grim smile he began to fasten the 
main door and pile against it such articles as he could 
find. 

When he had done this he loaded all the guns he 
could find, and placed them, together with a good 
supply of ammunition, near the loop-holes that com- 
manded the road by which the enemy must advance. 

Then he ate heartily of the provisions he had 
—— with him, and sat down to wait. He had 
absolutely formed the heroic resolution to defend the 
tower alone against the enemy. 

There were some things in bis fayour in such an 
undertaking. he pass was steep and narrow, and 
the enemy's troops could enter it only in double files, 
and in dving this would be fully exposed to the fire 
from the ower. ‘The original garrison of thirty men 
could easily have eld it against a division, and now 


one man was about to attempt to hold it agninst a 
reciment. 

It was'dark when La Tour d'Auvergne reached the 
tower, and he had te wait some time for the evemy. 
They were longer in coming than he had expected, 
and for a while he was tempted to believe that they 
had abandoned the expedition. 

About midnight, however, his practised ear caught 
the tramp of feet. Every moment the sound came 
nearer, and at iast he heard them entering the defile, 
Immediately he discharged a couple of muskets into 
the darkness to let them know that he knew of their 
presence and intentions, and he heard tle quick short 
commands of the officers, and from the sounds he 
supposed that the troops were retiring from the pass, 
Until the morning he was undisturbed, The Austrian 
commander, feeling assured that the garrison had 
been informed of his movements and was prepared to 
receive him, saw that he could not surprise the post 
as he had hoped to do, and deemed it prudent to wait 
until daylight before making his attack. ; 

At sunrise he summoned the garrison to surrender. 
A grenadier answered the sammons. 

“Say to your commander,” he said in reply to the 
messenger, “that this garrison will defend this post 
to the last extremity.” 

The officer who had borne the flag of truce retired, 
and fm about ten minutes a piece of artillery was 
brought into the pass and opened on the tower, But 
to affect this the piece had to be placed directly in 
front of the tower, and within easy musket range of 
it. They had scarcely got the gun in position, when 
a rapid fire was opened on it from the tower, and con- 
tinued with such marked effect that the piece was 
withdrawn after the second discharge, with a loss of 
five men. 

This was a bad beginning, so half an hour after 
the gun was withdrawn the Austrian colonel ordered 
ar assault. 

As the troops enfered the defile they were received 
with a rapid and accurate fire, so that when they had 
passed over half the distance they had to traverse, 
they had lost fifteen mew. Disheartened by this, 
they returned to the mouth of the delile. 

‘'hree more assaults were repulsed in this manner, 
and the enemy by sunset had lost forty-five men; of 
whom ten were killed. 

The firing from the tower had been rapid and ac- 
curate, but the Austrian commander had noticed this 
peculiarity about it—every shot seemed to come from 
the same place. Fora while this perplexed him, bat 
at last he came to the conclusion that there were a 
number of loop-holes close together in the tower so 
constructed as to command the ravine perfectly. 

At sunset the last assanlt was made and repulsed, 
and at dark the Austrian commander sent a secoud 
summons to the garrisou. 

This time the answer was favourable. The garri- 
son offered to surrender at sunrise tle next morning 
if allowed to march ont with their arms and return to 
the army unmolested. After some hesitation the 
terms were accepted, 

Meantime, La Tour d'Auvergne had passed an 
anxious day in the tower. He had opened the fight 
with an armament of thirty loaded muskets, but had 
not been able to discharge them all. He had fired 
with surprising rapidity, but with surprising ac- 
curacy, for it was. well known in the army that he 
never threw away a shot. He had determined to 
stand to his post until he had‘ accomplished his end, 
which was to hold the place twenty-four hours, in 
order to give the French army time to complete its 
mancenvre. After that he knew the pass would te of 
no consequence to the enemy. 

When the demand for a surrender came to him 
after the last assault, he consented to it upon the con- 
ditions I have named. 

The next day at sunrise the Austrian treops lined 
the pass in two files, extending from the mouth to 
the tower, leaving a space between them for the 
garrison to pass out. _ 

The heavy door of the tower epened slowly, and in 
a few minutes a bronzed and scarred grenadier, 
literally loaded down with muskets, came out and 
passed down the line of troops. 

He walked with difficulty under his heavy load, 
but there was a proud and satisfied look on his face. 

To the surprise of the Austrians, no one followed 
him from the tower. 

In astonishment the Austrian colonel rode up to 
him, and asked in French why the garrison did not 
come out. 

“IT am the garrison, colonel,” said the soldier, 
proudly. 

“What! exclaimed the colonel; “do you mean to 
tell me that you alone have held that tower against 
me ? 

“T have had that honour, colonel,” was the reply. 

“What possessed you to make such an attempt, 
grenadier ?” 
| “The honour of France was at stake.” 








The colonel gazed at him for a moment with up. 
disguised admiration. Then raising his cap, be saig 
warmly? 

“Grenadier, T salute you. You have proved your. 
self the bravest of the brave.” 

The officer caused all the arms which La Toy, 
@’ Auvergne could not carry to be collected, and gen; 
them all, with the grenadicr, into the French lines, 
together with a note relating the whole affair, 

When the knowledge of it came to the ears of 
Napoleon, he offered to promote La ‘our d*Auvergne, 
but the latter declined to accept the promotion, saying 
that le preferred to remain where he was. 

This brave soldier met his death in an action a 
Aberhausen, in Bavaria, in June, 1800, and tho 
simple but expressive scene at roll-call ia his regiment 
was commenced aud continued by the express com- 
mand of the emperor himself. J.D, 





THE GIRL FOR A’ WIFE. 


Tite tastes of men differso much with regard to 
personal beauty, that in considering what manner of 
girl will make the best wife, we shall give no re- 
marks upon her figure or appearauce, but come at 
once tothose more euduring qualities of heart and mind 
which are ever green when the head is frosted with 
time and the body beut under the weight of years. 

The duties and . obligations of a,weman’s lifs 
are peculiar, and belong only to her condition; and 
notwithstanding the high authority in favour of it, 
we doubt the propriety of giving her mind the same 
kind of training which is given to the other sex to 
fulfil widely different duties. Itappearsto us as ab- 
surd as giving a youth a medical education who is 
designed to practise law. 

Admitting that the female mind lias a masculine 
strength and power, is as capable of profound and 
lofty thought, is endowed. with the same aszirations 
and ambitions, the nursery is no placein which to 
fix the fulcrum by which she hopes to move the in- 
tellectual world ; but in the nursery, after all, repose 
her highest duties and holiest obligations. 

If practical experience and cluse observation did 
not teach us otherwise, the possession of varied 
accomplishments and pivfound knowledge might in- 
dicate the more faithful di-charge of the duties of her 
life; but we can safely point to the history of learned 
and scientific women in vindication of our position. 

emale philosophers ave no time to be good 
wives and motlcrs, and a man, when he marrics, 
wants a woman, not an encyclopedia, by his side. 

But we have been considering what the girl fora 
wife should not be rather than what she ought to be. 

The girl best fitted to make the fireside happy is 
she whose mind is well stored with practical and use- 
ful knowledge, is accomplished. without affectation, 
retiring and modest without prudery, frank, free and 
gay withont frivolity, and thinks her husband the 
greatest man the world ever saw or is ever likely to 
see. Faith in the latter involves a thousand endear- 
ing qualities in a wile, which we have not time to 
enumerate, 

In a country like this, where there is no established 
order of aristocracy, where fortunes change hands so 
frequently, there are but few families, the female head 
of which is not required to attend to the economy of 
the household: to be a good housekeeper, is, theretore, 
to be reckoned a principal accomplishment in the girl 
for a wife. If fortune happily securés her from the 
necessity of partaking of the labours of a housowile, 
the knowledge of direction will be invaluable. 


MARRIAGE oF A Nun 1n Iraty,—The Italian 
papers mention that a marriage in accordance with 
the new civil law, aud witlout the intervention of the 
Church, has just been celebrated at Secli, in Sicily, 
between a barrister, Guglielmus Caruso, and a nun of 
the order of St. Theresa, named Maria Pisani, Known 
as Sister Maria Anuunziata. ‘The parents of the 
bride not only gave their consent, but a dowry also. 
All the principal families of the neighbourhood, 
together with the local authorities, were present at 
the ceremony. 

Coat in Rvussta.—The fact will be heard with 
surprise by the large number who have hitherto con- 
sidered that the expansion of the Russian empire was 
necessarily limited by the lack of coal. that the coal 
resources of Russia are now shown to be considerably 
greater than even those of the United States. In the 

Ural district coal has been found in numerous placcs, 
both on the west and east side of the mountain chain, 
its value béing greatly enhanced by the fact that the 
iron is found in its immediate neighbourhood. There 
isan immense basin in the district, of which Moscow 
is the centre, covering an area of 120,000 square 
miles—nearly as large as the entire bituminous coal 
area of the United States. And there is the coal 
region of the Don, covering 18,000 square miles, and 
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being, therefore considerably larger than the anthra- 
cite region of Pennsylvania, as large as the whole 
of the bituminous coal area of British Atnerica, and 
wore than half as large again as all the coal fields in 
the United Kingdom. Besides the three coal regions 
above described (whose aggregate area equals all the 
coal fields of the United States, Dvritish North 
America, and Great Britain combined), coal has been 
discovered in the Caucasus, Crimea, Simbirsk, Ekata- 
rinotski, and the steppes of the Kherson, in the go- 
vernment of Kief, and in Poland. These facts alone 
may materially interfere with the cale«lations which 
have been hazarded as to the probable duration of our 
coal fields, and should at least allay some of the 
anxiety as to the future coal supply for the world. 








SCIENCE, 





VaLentine fonnd that the whole quantity lost by 
exualation from the cutaueous and respiratory sur- 
faces of a healthy man, who consumed daily 40,000 
grains of food and drink, to be 19,000 graius of 3} Ib. 

A NEW TORPEDO. 

A rorrepo of a more powerful and destrictive 
kind than any hitherto invented has just been tried 
in the dockyard of Castigneau, ‘Toulon, with com- 
plete success. ‘Yhe Vauban ship.of war, attacked 
bya boat 20 ft. loug, supplied with a spur armed 
with a fulmiuating torpedo, was lifted 3 ft. vut of the 
water and instantly sunk, in consequence of an 
enormous hole in her keel caused by the torpedo, The 
suecess was the more remarkable, as the charge of 
powder was only 6lb.,; bat it is of a new invention, 
and more powerful than any yet tried. 

The spur, which contains the explosive matter, is 
solidly fixed fo the keel of a boat employed to ap- 
proach the vessel to be sunk, and is longer than the 
boat by from 12 ft-to 15 ft. 

Another spur, but shorter, and supplied with an 
elastic buffer is nailed to the stem of the boat parallel 
to the spik under water. When the first. spur was 
driven into the plank of the frigate, the upper one 
struck the ship, but the elastic buffer diseugaged the 
lower spur audcaused it to recoil. At that momont 
the electric spark iguited the fulminating powder, the 
trigate and her four boats were lifted more than dit, 
out of the water, and again fell into the sea, giving 
passage through the keel te an immense column of 
water. 

This destructive effect was produced by 61b. weight 
of fulminating powder fabricated by a Paris chemist. 
Naval officers who witnessed the experiment, and 
who had served iu the Baltic and in the Black Sea 
during the Crimean war, are sail to have stated that 
none of the iustruments of destruction then used 
produced such effects, or so completely destroyed a 
ship against which they were directed. 

PRESERVATION OF Frescors BY MBANS OF PARAF- 
FiIN.—Vohl coats the picture with a saturated solu- 
lution of paraflin in benzole, and when the solvent 
lias evaporated, washes the surfaces with a very soft 
brush. Paraflin has the advantage over other greasy 
matters of net becoming coloured by time, A simi- 
lar solution, we may add, has been used for the 
preservation of photographs. 

fue Wraruer ov Freuruary 1866.—It appears, 
from a series of interesting meteorolugical observa- 
tts, made duriug the past month, that it has been 
characterized by a lower mean temperature, a lower 
barometer, a greater rain-fall, a greater mean force of 
wind, aud more remdkable electric or magnetic dis- 
turbance than has. been the case for the past ten years. 
The aurora was seen on twenty nights, and on several 
of these the display was magunilicent, aud sometimes 
accompanied by lightning. 

Tue New Artantic Canir.—About 160 miles of 
this eable have now been made, and when all the 
machinery is at work, it is said, the manufacture will 
proceed at the rate of 100 miles a week. Tlie structure 
is said to be idetitical with the last, only the rope will 
bear a strain of from 15 cwt. toa ton more than that of 
last year, so tliat it must be heavier, although there 
is no dark composition soaked into the Manilla hemp 
which fornts the covering of the outer wires. The 
outward appearance is far different, being of light 
colour instead of dark. The Great. Eastern willen- 
deayour first to lay this new cable, aud afterwards to 
raise the old aud complete it also. 

Paver Socks.—The nature of this invention con- 
sists in producing a new article of manufacture, viz: 
socks made of paper, or paper and muslin combined, 

t is well known that paper is one of the best , mate- 
rials for keeping in or causing the body to retain its 
natural heat ; imother words it prevents cold air from 
reaching such parts of the body us may be euveluped 
init. 'Vheinventor designs his paper socks particu- 
larly for use under or overan ordinary pair of socks 
wr stockings, tobe worn iu cold’ weather; but it is 


obvious that they can be made of akind of paper 
which will last as long as an ordinary pair would keep 
clean, and they can be made so cheaply that their cost 
does not equal the price of washing. Tiiese socks are 
intended to bear the same relation to knitted or woven 
socks or stockings that paper collars do to linen or 
muslin collars. 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 

A correspondent, who is a manufacturer of meer- 
schaum pipes, gives us the following information 
relative to these goods :— 

Meerschaum (English—foam of the sea), is so 
called on accouut of its remarkable lightuess and 
pure white colour in the raw state. It is a superior 
species of white clay, chiefly consisting of silicate of 
magnesia, and is dug mostly in the peninsular of 
Natoli, Asia Minor, It is seut to market in irregular 
blocks of different sizes, the latter fixing the price, 
which is much higher in proportion for large lumps 
than for small ones. 

The Turkish government owns the mines and 
stipulates the quotations according to the demand, 
which generally exceeds the supply. The last reports 
from Constantinople, the principal market for crude 
meerschaum, say that prices advanced 33 per cent. 
lately. 

‘The method of manufacturing pipes is very simple: 
the lumps are cut into shape with a knife, after hav- 
ing been lightly wetted, thea the bowls must be very 
carefully rubbed to obtain a clear, smooth surface, and 
afterwards boiled either in pure wax, or wax, oil and 
fats, the latter effecting a yellow hue and facilitating 
the colouring. 

Imitation meerehaum is invariably made of the 
parings of the genuine, and nothing else. 

Numerous other experiments, such as the applica- 
tion of maguesia, &c., have proved total failures. 
Coup Iron Froatixc ox Mortren.—If into a ladle 
of molten cast iron a piece of cold cast iron is 
dropped, the piece of cold iron will float, although its 
specilic gravity is the greatest, as is evident from 
this, that in cooling iron always shriuks. 








A new method has been announced by which beef 
and matton are cared in Australia and America, and 
all the juices kept in the meat. The inventor is Mr. 
Morgan, of the Veterinary College, Dublin. The 
meat, which is extremely palatable, cau be sold at 4d. 
or 43d. per Ib. retail. 

Mr. Evre Crowe has recently finished a picture 
represeuting the betrothal of Burns to Highland Mary. 
The parties are represented as the event actually oc- 
curred, standing one on either side of a running 
stream, their hands joined above its course. The 
background of the picture was painted on the spot 
where the ceremony took place, and has thus an in- 
terest beyond that which pertains to it as a work of 
art. 

Tue men employed in the manufacture of slate 
nails (1}-inch) in the neighbourhood of Dudley, work 
from seven a.m. until eleven p.m. for 9s. or 10s. a 
week, out of which they have to pay for fuel, tools, 
andcarriage. This statement is made on the autho- 
rity of one of the nailers themselves—a man working 
at Bowley. It is stated also that the masters are 
unable to advance the price onaccount of the seve- 
rity of the competition of rivals in all parts of the 
world. 

Coysumprion oF Sucar.—The present consump- 
tion of sugar per head in different countries is: —Eng- 
land, 41 1-5th lbs.; United States, 51} lbs.; France, 
143 |bs.; Zollverein, 9 lbs.; Austria, 4 lbs.; and observe 
with regard to the place of Austria at the end of the 
list, that that country is still in the midnight gloom 
of protection, and, in consequence, her manufactures 
are petty, her resources are undeveloped, and her 
people are poor. In England, on the other hand, al- 
though there is not yet free trade in sugar, this is 
about the only article on which protection still exists, 
and the extraordinary increase in the wealth of the 
country since 1844, entirely due to a liberal commer- 
cial policy, has made articles that were looked on as 
luxuries by our fathers,and which are still entirely 
out of the reach of all but the rich in countries with a 
protectivé tariff, necessaries of life to us. 


Cirurcu-rates.—The annual volitme just issued 
from the Home-office, giving returns obtained with a 


Wales, contains clurch-rate returns from 12,074 

rishes. ‘Lhe period embraced is the year ending at 
Easter, 1864. 9,186 of the returns are described as 
fall; the other 2,888 are described as “xii, or uo rates 
collected.” This last class of returu is remark- 
ably frequent in’some dioceses: it occurs in Ripon 
ia 201 of Cie 409 returns,iu Chesterit 167 of 318, 
in Maucliesteriu 201 of $24, in Londunin 210 yf 356, 
iu Bangor in 114 of 148. Tu the 9,186 parishes which 





have wade full returus the church-rates cvllected 


view to showing the local taxation of Eugland and: 


amounted to £241,960—namely £34,182 on rates 
made ander the Church Building and other Acts, and 
£207,778 at common law. In several of these par- 
ishes there was no rate. Endowments in aid of ratcs 
in these parishes produced £34,140, and £23,602 was 
Feccived from penalties, alms, or other receipts. 
From these various sources sums amounting to 
£59,384 were expended in ordinary repairs of the 
church and churchyard, £132,441 on the mainten- 
ance of public worship, and £44,930 on extraordi- 
nary outlay for buildings or improvements. At the 
eud of the year the bouded or mortgaged debt 
amounted to £178,435. The 9,186 full retarns and 
the 2,888 returns of nil do not represent the whole 
of England; itis estimated that if the parishes that 
had made no return at all had also sent in their ac- 
count, the church-rate collected in the year would pro- 
bably have been shown to be about £271,000. 





STATISTICS. 

Corsisu Pircuarps.—The pilchards exported 
during the season of 1865 were 9,929 hogsheads. 
The average for sixteen years is 15,575 hogsheads. 
Of this year’s produce 5,637 hogsheads went to 
Genoa, 1,793} to Leghorn, 408 to Civita Vecchia, 
1,919 to Naples, and 2,1712 to Ancona, Venice, 
and Trieste. About 2 400 hogsheads were secured in 
Mount’s Bay, 1,200 east of the Lizard, znd 6,300 at 
St. Ives. 

Svicipes.—The following curious analysis is given 
by Dr. de Boismont, who has made it his speciality 
to study the suicides which have taken place in the 
French Empire between the years 1827 aud 1860 :— 

Total Men. Women. 

By hanging.......000 14,806 ... 12,152 ... 2,000 

By drowuiug «.....+6 11,845 ... .6,568 ... 2,117 | 

sy firearms..... op, Mgt 0en.< DE . cnn 53 

By sharp weapons’... 1,552... 1,272 .... 230 

By voluntary falls... 1,800... 862... 518 

DEY DOURGR: concgndavcce 400, ase, - M4 cnn, + SUE 

By sundry means ... 282 ice 228: vee 54 

PoruLation oF our Cuter Towxs.—The Regis- 
trar-General makes the following estimate of the 
population of. thirteen of our great towns in tho 
middle of the year 1866:—London, 3,067,536; 
Liverpool, 484,537; Manchester, $58,855; Salford, 
112,904; Birmingham, 535,798; Leeds, 288,187 ; 
Sheffield, 218,257; Bristol, 163,680; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 122,271; Wall, 106,253, The estimate for 
Ediubargh is 175,128; for Glasgow, 432,265; for 
Dublin, the city aud some suburbs, 318,437. 

PARLIAMENTARY BorovuGis.—A return, moved for 
by Mr. Baines, has just been issued relative to the 
male occupiers in Parliamentary cities and boroughs. 
It shows that the total population of such places in 
England and Wales, in 1861, was 8,688,569; the 
gross estimated rental, in 1865, 41,059,105; and the 
number of electors on register, in 1865-66, 514,026. 
The total number of persons under a rental ef less 
than £4 was 130,256; under £5, 108,465; under £6, 
131,710; under £7, 130,232, under £8, 93,706; 
under £9, 68,690; under £10, 42,757; aad at £10and 
over, 634,082. 

















ProGress OF QUEENSLAND.—Six years ago there 
was a mail but once a fortnight from Queensland to 
Sydney, there is now a steamer leaves daily for that 
port. In 1859 the banksof Fitzroy River were un- 
known to white men, and Rockhampton on its banks 
is now afine and thriving city. The greater part of 
the country from Rockhampton up to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria has been taken up by squatters, and gold 
fields and copper mines are being worked upwards of 
200 miles from Keppel Bay. Railways are gradually 
usurping the occupation of the bullock and _ horse- 
dray. ‘he electric wire is extending itself in places 
which were not heard of six yearsago. There are 
now in operation a Brisbane Gas Company, a Queens- 
land Steam Navigation Company, a Queensland In- 
surance Company, many cottun and sugar cem- 
panies, a quartz crushing company, two copper- 
mining companies, and numeroug building societies. 
All these companies report favourably of their pro- 
gress, but not one of them was in existencesix years 
ago. 

In one of the gold mines of Transylvania two rem- 
nants of antiquity have been discovered, which have 
excited the strongest curiosity. They are instruments 
of bronze, of which it is difficult to discover either 
the use or the name. The first ends in a tri- 
angular mass, which on each of its faces bears 
a medallion, ornamented with different figures, and 
surrounded with an iuscription. One of the me- 
dallions bears the representation of a person with a 
headdress resembling a Phrygian cap; he is discharg- 
ing an arrow, aud at the same time Lolds the bridle 





of a horse, which is placed behind him. In the inter- 
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vals between these two medallions several symbols 
may be seen, suchas heads of the lion, eagle, wild 
boar, &c. The part which may be called the handle 
of the instrument bears an inscription, together with 
a singular assemblage of figures, among which may 
be distinguished with other objects a winged griffin, 
crouched down before a species of altar, on which is 
an eagle. The different inscriptions or legends with 
which this instrument is ornamented appear to be 
written in letters which some learned Hungarian has 
designate the “ character of ancient Huns.” The 
second instrument is of a shape more difficult to de- 
scribe. It presents neither figure nor symbol, but on 
the bottom of it is a circular inscription of the same 
kind as those above mentioned. 
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FACETI£A. 


Why isa lady's belt likea scavenger? Because 
it goes round and gathers up the waist. 


THe man who undertook to hatch chickens from 
the egg-plant has gone to California. 


In California they call highway robbers “ road 
agents.” 

Lapy Montacu said: “My health is like old Jace. 
I patch it in one place, and it breaks out in another.” 

A NATURALIST has just discovered that the largest 
species of ant is the eleplant. 

Ir your neighbour's offence is rank, don’t let yours 
be rapcour. 

SHAKESPEARE v, LINNARD M’NALLY. 

John and Charles Kemble were sitting one night in 
the pit of Covent Garden Theatre, listening to a play. 
Charles Kemble remarked to his brother in the course 
of the evening: 

“T really think this is the very best play for repre- 
sentation that Sliakspeare ever wrote.” 

No sooner had he made this remark than a huge, 
red-headed, broad-shouldered Irishman, who sat im- 
mediatély behind him, leant forward and tapped him 
on the shoulder to secure his attention. 

“T think, sir,” he observed, with a strong brogue, 
“ye said it was one Shakespeare what wraught that 
play. It was not Shakespeare, sir, but me friend, 
Linnard M’Nally, what wraught that play.” 

“Oh, sir,” replied Charles Kemble, coolly, “very 
well.” 

A short time after this, the Irishman tapped him on 
the shoulder again. 

“Do ye belave, sir,” he demanded, “it was me 
friend, Linnard M’Nally, what wraught that play ?2 

“Oh, yes; certainly sir—if you say so,” was the 
peaceable answer. 

For a while he remained unmolested, but at last he 
felt the heavy finger once more upon him. 

“ Your friend that sits on your left hand,” exclaimed 
the Irishman, “don’t look as if he believed it. was 
me friend, Linnard. M’Nally, what wraught that 
play.” 

This was too much for the brothers; they rose 
together.and left the house, not deeming it either 
pleasant or safe to stay in such belligerent society. 


“On, Jacob,” said a master to his apprentice boy, 
‘it is wonderful'to see what aquantity you can eat.” 
“ Yes, master,” replied the boy, “I have been prac- 
tising since I was a child,” 

**Pompry,” said a. good-natured gentleman to his 
coloured man, “I did not know till to-day that you 
had been whipped last week.” “ Didn't you, massa,” 
replied Pompey, “1. know'dit at the time.” 

Trymxc to Sex.—‘ What are you about with my 
microscope, George?” ‘I’ve been shaving, father, 
and I want to see if there areany hairs in the lather 
as yet.” 

Irritable Captain: “Your barrel’s disgracefully 
dirty, sir, and it's not the first time; I've a good 
mind to——” Private Flanigan: “Shure, sir, I 
niver——” Captain (/rish too): “Silence, sir, when 
you spake to an officer!” 

A NEGRO who. was lately convicted of bigamy in 
Pennsylvania, sought to excuse his crime by the plea 
that when he had only one wife she fought him al] 
the time and never gave him a day’s, peace, but on 
marrying a second wife, the two fought one another, 
and left him not only in peace and quietness, but also 
furnished him with “a better show than the circus.” 
Nevertheless, he was sent to the Penitentiary for two 
years. 

Tux following is told of a man in Naples, who found 
means to turn to account.the popular apprehension of 
poisoners, which has prevailed there since the ap- 

rance of the eholera, The individual in question 
ing exceedingly hungry, and having only a single 
coin of the value of a sou, laid it out jn the purchase 
of powdered sugar, and as he passed by the stand of 


ene of those open air cooks who ma‘ea kiud of pan- 





cake called /rittale, he dropped, apparently by acci- 
dent, some of the sugar into the frying-pan. He was 
instantly seized by the bystanders as a poisoner caught 
in the act. He denied vigorously the truth of. the 
allegation, and at last, to prove his innocence, offered 
to eat the contents of the pan. The proposition was 
accepted, and he accordingly despatched the pancake 
with great relish, and then. walked off well satisfied 
with the success of the trick. 


A CROCODILE STORY. 

Among the houses recently pulled down in Paris to 
make way for the new Boulevard St. Michael was a 
well-known wine shop, more celebrated, however, 
fora large crocodile which was suspended from the 
pore of the shop than for the wine that was re- 
tailed. 

This animal was stuffed, and was remarkable for 
its large proportion, formidable rows of glistening 
teeth, and for several arrows which pierced its scaly 
sides. Such a beast could not be without a history. 
Here it is: 

The wine house was occupied formerly by medical 
students. The landlord was an amiable, easy-going 
man, and though not precisely willing to allow the 
students to live rent-free, ‘was never very exacting, 
and always ready to give his lodgers time to pay their 
dues. It happened, however, that one of the students 
was not only far behind in his payments for rent, 
but also owed the landlord a considerable sum for 
board. For along time the latter did not press for 
payment, but when the sam amounted to 800 francs 
he begau to get impatient forlis money. Under these 
circumstances the student cudgelled his brains to de- 
vise means to satisfy his landlord; but all hisattempts 
toearn money honestly were fruitless, and he began 
to despair, when a fortunate chance relieved him of 
his difficulty. 

Being so far reduced as to sell his clothes, he saw in 
the shop where he had parted with his garments a 
large crocodile wretchedly stuffed. “ How much do 
you want for that beast ?” he inquired of the old 
clothes-man. “Ten francs,” replied the latter. “ Oh, 
you are joking,” replied the student; “ten francs for 
such a villanous beast as that! Come, now, I will 
give you three.” “ Done !” exclaimed the old-clothes 
merchant, and away went the student with his pur- 
chase, taking care to bring it into his lodgings at 
nightfall, in order that his landlord should. not see 
it. 

He now set to work to re-stuff the crocodile, and 
by diut of hot water and paint, varnish, false teeth, 
and glass eyes, succeeded in restoring the animal to 
life-like similitude, and making it a formidable-look- 
ing crocodile. When he had completed his. task, he 
purchased seven arrows, attached feathers to them of 
the most brilliant and showy plumage, and then thrust 
the points into the sides of the crocodile. This done, 
he placed the beast in a closet in his room, disposing 
it in such a manner that by leaving the door open it 
might be easily seen. 

Many days had not elapsed before the landlord 
paid his lodger an early visit. The student, who 
had not yet risen, hearing his landlord’s voice out- 
side his door, and conscious of the object of being 
waited on, opened the closet-door, requested the land- 
lord to enter, and then jumped into bed again. 

The student's apprehensions were true; the land- 
lord had come for a portion, at least, of hisrent. | He 
was at first disposed to deal leniently with his lodger, 
until the latter declared he was soulless, and, moreover, 
did not think it at all probable that he should be 
able to discharge his lodging debt. On hearing this 
the landlord became furious, and was proceeding to 
threatenthe student with legal proceedings, when 
turning around, his eyes fell om the magnificent 
erocodile within the closet. 

His curiosity being aroused, he requested to know 
how his lodger became possessed of the animal, and 
whether any history was attached to it. 

On this the student, who desired nothing better, 
and who had laid his plans to entrap his landlord, 
proceeded to inform him thatthe crocodile in question 
was on the point of devouring one of his uncles in 
South America, when it wgs pierced by the arrows 
still in its sides, discharged by savages wlo appeared at 
the critical time. 

During the recital of thestory the landlord regarded 
the animal with great admiration, and when the stu- 
dent had finished he exclaimed : 

“ Do you know that the crocodile would make an 
excellent shop-sign? Come, what will you sell it to 
me for?” 

The student declared that to part with so interesting 
a family relic was out of the question; but when his 
landlord's offers ran high he at length. gave way; and 
the crocodile finally became his property for the sum 
of twelve hundred francs, and the further under- 
standing that the student’s debt was to be cancelled. 

The price was certainly extravagant, bearing in 
mind that for which the student had obtained the 


animal; but the landlord had no reason to repent his 
bargain, for it made not. only his fortune, but that of 
his two successors, and is, moreover, likely to maks 
that of a third. 

Suspended from the ceiling of the wine-shop, hun. 
dreds came to see the great crocodile which was kilo 
when about to devour a man, and now the proprieioy 
of the wine-shop, lately demolished, has carried jt oz 
with the rest of his stock-in-trade, for the purpose of 
setting it, up in his new premises, 


Ix a poem by Hoffman, the German poet, who wag 
expélled from the Prussian dominions, the following 
word appears: ‘“Steuererverweigerung verfassuns: 
sigberberchtigt,” meaning a man who is exempt by tii 
constitution from the payment of taxes. Tie ex pil. 
sion of such.a poet ‘as.this.would be justified by tig 
laws of prosody if not by the code of Prussia. 

ARITHMETIC, 

Schoolmistress: “ What do two and two make?” 

Urchin: “ Don't know.” 

Schoolmistress : “Don't know? Well, suppose T havg 
four apples and you have two, what will they maks 
put together?” 

Urchin (eagerly): “Ai first rate-apple pie!” 

Tne other day a gentleman asked one of his neizh- 
bours what was his age? “J am not certain,” replied 
he. “I am either 58 or 68.” “ What, not in 
your own age?” “No, sir,” replied the farmer. “| 
count my money, my income, and my eattle; but 
my years I keep no reckoning, because Lam well 
convinced I shall loss none of them, and that nobody 
Will rob me of them.” 


A “ WarerFaLL” Joxe.—At a party where several 
ladies and gentlemen were assembled, nearly every 
person had something to say about. waterfalls, aud 
numerous jokes were made on them. *One gentleman, 
ina yery serious manner, asked an intimate lady fricad 
“if her waterfall had been frozen.as yet?” Before 
she could reply, another “lord of creation” cried 
out: “That's a foolish question. How can you 
expect it not to freeze when her hair is g@) friz even 
now?” 

A Scorcn “Buri” Twice as Bie As AN Inst 
One.—The other day, two Scotch labourers were 
heard earnestly conversing at a roadside station in the 
Upper Ward, respecting a mutual acquaintance, who 
in a drunken fit had risen during the night and had 
drunk the contents of a bottle, thinking it was 
whiskey, but which unfortunately happened to be 
poison. The relater of the tragedy concluded his 
melancholy story by thumping his knee with bis 
clenched fist, and exclaiming: “* As shair’s ocht, Tam, 
he didna recover till he was deed.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Examiner (to Scotch boy in Free School): “Where is 
the village of Drum?” 
Scotch Boy (readily): “‘In the County of Fife.” 
Prize given. — Punch. 
A Bap \Investment.—To buy the Honourabla 
Member for Peterborough at his own Whalley-atiou, 
and sell him at your owa.— Punch. 


How to Ger Rip or a Dirricutry.—lTreland is 4 
difficulty. ‘The Island of Heligoland is being, we are 
informed, slowly eaten up by the Governor's rabbits. 
Frelandis an Island: ‘can't the Lord Lieutenant keep 
rabbits? Aha! Have I touched younearly ?—Puach. 


Mora. SentTIMeNtT FoR Lovers or ProGress.— 
Praise of the past at the expense of the preseut 
usually comes from persons gyho have been born 
century or two too late, Those who are behind the 
age are naturally the most tempted to give it a kick. 
—Fun. 

Frencu INTELLIGENCE.—It is stated that green 
peas have made an abuudant appearance in tho re 
staurants at Paris. The French get their peas from 
Algeria, now, which accounts forit. And really they 
ought to get some peas from there, for it has supplied 
them with war long enough.—Fun. 


Gore, Gorse, Very Cugar!—A person called 
James Taylor, a “comic” singer, put himself up 1 
auction before a doubtless select gathering of publi- 
eans and music-hall keepers at Glasgow the other day. 
Strange to say, he was eventually knocked down. 
We should have thought he should lave gone 10? 
low: for that.—Fun. 


Lawyer D. who resides in a certain town 10 
Greene Co., Pa., has-a-very “intelligent son of some 
seven summers, who often puzzles the oldest heads 
with tough questions. The other evening Prauk o 
seated in front of the fire, reading one of his books, 
and coming.across the word “nuisance,” he didn’t 
exactly understand it. Looking up from his book, he 
inquired, “Pa, what is a nuisance?” Mr. D. sup- 





ing he could best make him understand by 42 a 
fastration, said, ‘If some men wese to bring » 40 
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horse in front of our door and leave it there, that 
would be a nuisance.” “ Y-e-s,” said Frank; but not 
with a satisfied expression. Directly he~broke out’ 
again, * But pa, which would be the nuisante, the 
dead horse, or the man that brought him there?”. 





= 





GEMS, 


Tre small things of life are often of more impor- 
tance than the great ; the slow than the quick; the 
still than the noisy. 

GROUNDLESS COMPLAINTS. 

Aurora, the goddess of the morning, was lamenting 
among the gods thatshe, who was so much’ praised 
by mankind, was so little loved and sought after by 
them; and least of all by those who sang of her ‘and 
praised her most, 

“Grieve not at thy fate,” said the goddess of wis- 
dom ;‘‘ is not mine the same? And consider, too,’ 
continued she, “ who aré those that neglect thee, and 
for what rivals they desert thee. Behold how, whilst 
thou art passing by, they lie buried in the arnis of 
sleep, and waste away body and soul. Besides, 
hast thow not friends,’ has. thou not votaries 
enough ? All creation honours thee, all the flowers 
awake, and deck themselves in thy rosy light, 
in uew bridal. beauty. The choir of birds wel- 
comes thee; eachycontrives some new device to hail 
thy brief visits.’ The industrious husbandman,) the 
studious sage, donot neglect thee; they drink from 
the cup which though profferest‘health and strength, 
quiet and long life, doubly welcome in that they 
enjoy thee, undisturbed by the noisy rout of sleeping 
fools. Dost thou deem it little happiness to be beloved 
and be unapproached by the multitude? ‘Tis the 
highest pleasure of love among gods and men.” 

Aurora blushed at her groundless complaints, and 
every fair one, who is pure and innocent like her, 
desires the same good fortune for herself. 


He who thinks no man above him but for his vir- 
tue, none below him but for his vice, can never be 
obsequious or assuming ina wrong place, but will fre- 
quently emulate men in stations below him, and pity 
those nominally over his head. 


Everyraine which tends to discompose or agitate 
themind, whether it be excessive sorrow, rage or 
fear, envy or revenge, lové or despair—in short, what- 
ever acts violently on our mental faculties, tends to 
injure the health, 

MANKIND may be divided into three classes. Ist. 
Those wholearn from the experience of others—they 
are happy men. 2nd. Those who learn from their 
own experience—they are wise men. 3rd, and lastly, 
those who learn ‘neither from their own nor other 
people's experience—they are fools, 

From THE Heart.—Be true if you would be beloved. 
Let aman speak forth with genuine earnestness the 
thought, the emotion, the actual condition of his own 
heart, and all men—so strongly are we all knit together 
by the tie of sympathy must and will give heed to him. 
In culture,in extent of view, we may stand above the 
speaker or below him, but in either case, his words, 
if they are earnest and sincere, will find some re- 
sponse within us ; for in spite of all carnal varieties of 
outward rank or inward, as face answers to face, so 
does the heart of man to man. 











Tue WooppreckEer.—Did you ever see or measure 
the length of the large ¥oodpecker’s tongue? Somé 
years sigce, on going through a plantation, after much 
thunder and lightning, I saw at the base of a large 
wild cherry sree one of those beautiful - birds, dead; 
to all appearance it had been killed by lightning. 
Observing a rong curious dark something protruding 
from its mousm, I asked myself what it could be? 
Has the bird swatlowed some reptile, and got choked ? 

h, no; om examination I found that it was its 
tongue whieh protruded. It was of a dark, leatliery, 
glutinous. sticky character, and measured 7} inches 
—a length at-which I was quite astonished. These 
birds are very numerous here, and I have many 
times since observed them making use’ of their long 
tongues at the great ant-hills,-or running up and 
around the trees, sticking in their claws, and resting 
on their stiff, short, stubby tails against the butt of 
the tree, tapping, and with railway speed popping 
their long tongues into the crevices or fissures of the 
bark, and gobbling up the insects adhering to their 
long glutinous tongues. 

New Ipgas.—One wonders whether a period will 
not at last arrive when everything shall have been 
thought oyt: when uiuthing new can be suggested, 
lnvented, emdiscovered....That.professional wiseacre 
and astute preverp-monger Solomon supposed that, 
novelty was pretty.well exhausted in his day; yet 





after Japse of thirty conturies—be the same more or 


less—new things under. the sun are not uncommon. 
The old song tells»us that ‘every day brings some- 
thing new,” and when M. Girardin started his paper 
(La Presse) in Paris, a few years’ ago, he adopted as 
its, motto, ‘‘ A.New Idea, Every Day.” It must be 
admitted, however, that many of our so-called “new 
ideas” are old; ones: revamped or amplified, or per- 
fected. Scattered through the history of the past may 
be found vagué’ outgivings which seem to point to 
important results of modern science. There is a pas- 
saze in the O!ld Testament, for example, which, if we 
make a little allowance for oriental metaphor, may be 
readily constrvéd asa foreshadowing of the modern 
railroad train. ‘That there were good chemists in the 
time of the Pharaoh's the “ miracles ” of the ancient 
Egyptian priesthood sufficiently prove ; and the py- 
ramids attest that mechanical science was by no means 
in its infancy on the:shores of the, Nile sixteen or 
eighteen centuries before the ‘Christian cra. 





THE SHADY WALK BENEATH THE TREES. 


*T was long ago, ere manhood’s years 
Had‘shaded o’er my happy brow, 
Ere yet I knew the cares and fears, 
That cloud too oft my spirit now; 
When many a bird its gleesome tone 
Was giving to the summer breeze, 
I used to seek—but not alone— 
A shady walk beneath the trees. 


No—not alone—one gentle voice, 
Fell softly on my raptured ear, 
For she was there, my love, my choice, 
Whose smile was more than sunshine dear; 
Long years since then have glided by, 
And I am far beyond the seas; 
But still I see in fancy’s eye 
‘That dear old walk beneath the trees. 


We loved and dreamed, as only they 
Who love in life’s warm early spring, 
We little thought in that bright day, 
Love's dream could proveso brief a thing ; 
But through the long, sweet summer hours, 
While sang the happy birds and bees, 
We sought the quiet, leafy bowers, 
Of that lone walk beneath the trees. 


There made we vows of love and truth, 
Defying chance, and change, and time, 
Ah, that was when impassioned youth 
Had lent my soul its faith sublime. 
But long ago we said farewell 
Acé ¢ have crossed the foaming seas, 
And yet—oh, I remember well 
That shady walk beneath ‘the trees: 








Some interesting vestiges of the ancient Temple of 
Trajan, adjoining his foram, have been discovered by 
the workmen employed in repairing the foundations 
of the Valentini Palace, at Rome. 

Tue Emperor of the French has been visiting 
several of the lowest quarters of Paris, to see how 
he might benefit them by pulling them down. When 
the nest is gone the birds will scatter, and they are 
both noisy and fighting ones in these quarters. 

Tue system of cultivating vineyards with the 
plough in the place of the spade lias been introduced 
into the Maconnais, and is found to be more economical. 
It was long practised in the south-west of France, 
and is now being generally adopted, in consequence 
of the rise in labourers’ wages. 

Tue EArt oF CARNARVON présided over a large 
meeting held lately at Willis’s Rooms. The meetiug 
had been called by the newly-formed Association for 
the Improvement of Workhouse Sick Wards and Infir- 
maries. The Arehbishey of York was one of the 
principal speakers. Sev: te.) resolutions’ were passed, 
declaring it to be advisable that workhouse infirmaries 
should be consolidated, and a special rate for their 
maintenance laid upon the whole metropolis. 

“ How SHALL THE BED BE PLACED?”—Sir,—I 
felt much interest in some remarks in your paper 
headed—“ How Sliall the Bed be Placed?” Years 
ago I suffered much from nervous irritation and con- 
sequent loss of sleep. I fancied that I slept better 
in certain rooms than others; and after trying to 
ascertain why came to the conclusion that a great deal 
depended upon the position of the bed. For twenty- 
five years and upwards I have had my bed placed 
with the head to the north, or as near that pointas I 
ean; and if I cannot haveit placed north I place it 
north-east, with as much north as I can get. When 
1 sleep from home I pull. out the bedstead from the 
wall and turn it te the desired — as nearly as I 
can, finding great advantage. Many of my friends, 
knowing my fancy, take care to put me in a room 
with.the bed in the right position, They smileat my 
whim; I sleep, and smile at their uibelief. The ex- 








perience of a man who has lived'to the age of 109 is 
to a person already predisposed to believe conclusive, 
andtoany poor fellow who cannot sleep this hint is 
worth the trial... I trust that those.who do try may 
find it as successful as it is with me.—T. P. 








HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 


To Crean Gitt Frames.—Beat up three ounces 
of the white of. eggs with one ounce of soda. Blow 
the dust’ from the frames with a bellows; then rub 
them over with a soft brush dipped in the mixture, 
and they will become bright and fresh. 

Ir séeme vot unlikely that the watery extract of 
cod’s liver will supersede the cod-liver oil which ig 
now so universally recommeuded in cases of com- 
sumption. From the reports of the French commis- 
sioners'and from the published experience of several 
English and Continental physicians, it appears that 
the watery extract is a more valuable drug than the 
oil, and that, while it may be given in pills—thus 
avoiding the nausea produced by the oil—it is more 
easily digested than the latter, 

Givpers’ Compostrion ror Frames.—The com- 
position at present in use is cotaposed of best black 
glue, common resin and linseed oil. Some use resin 
oil, others boiled linseed oil. Nearly every manufac- 
turer has alittle change in the proportions, but the 
above ingredients are those used, and are held asa 
secret. It is a useful material ‘for many other pur- 
poses to which it may be applied were its mode of 
manufacture known. Take ten pounds of best black 
glue, boil it in the usual manner, but with very little 
water. It should be at least four times as thick 
as carpenters’. glue, as used for general pur- 
poses. ‘Take six pounds of common resin, and pound 
to dust ; add linseed oil, or resin vil, to form a thick 
paste with the dust; dissolve with heat, allow it to 
cool to about 212°, then add the resin eompound and 
the hot glue together ; combineit well. Have sifted 
whiting prepared and combine the whole as in making 
bread ; formit into a cake, and allow it to cool; at any 
time by the application of steam or heat, this compo- 
sition may be brought into use. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Satav.—The cost of the salad consumed annually 
in Paris is over £40,000. 

Ir has been proposed to utilise the arches of the 
diftgrent metropolitan railways as workmen's dwelling 
houses. ' : 

Iris now said that a good roadway can be secured 
from Charing-cro+s to. the river without touching 
Northumberland House. 

Tue new female tenor now creating a sensation in 
Paris, issaid-to be astounding in her impersonation of 
@ man, and is a splendid fencer and acrobat. 

From Naples, the 14th ulf.; we hear that five 
priests have been married this mouth, one of them 
being a Franciscan monk. It is thought that these 
marriages will go on increasing. 

THE SMILES THAT HIDE GRIEF. 

Somr one observed to Dr. Johnson that it seemed 
strange that he, who so often delighted his com 
many by his lively conversation, should say that he 
was miserable. 

“ Alas! it is all outside,” replied the sage; ‘I may 
be cracking my jokes and cursing the sun. ‘Sun, how 
I hate thy beams!” Boswell appends a footnote, in 
which he remarks that beyond doubt a man may ap- 
pear very gay incompany who is sad at heart, “ His 
merriment is like the sound of drums and trumpets in 
a battle, todrown the’ groans of the wounded and 
dying. It is well known that Cowper was in a mor- 
bidly despondent state when he penned “ John Gilpin,” 
of which delectable ballad and its congeners he - 
self bears record: “Strange as it may seem, the most 
ludicrous lines I ever wrote have been written in the 
saddest mood, and but for that saddest mood, perhaps, 
had never been written at all.” 

In the height of his ill-fortune, in 1826, Sir Walter 
Scott was ever giving vent, in his diary,.or elsewhere, 
to some whimsical: outburst or humorous sally; and 
after inditing an extra gay jeu d'esprit in his journal, 
just before leaving his dingy Edinburgh lodgings for 
Abbotsford, he follows it up next day by this bit of 
self-portraiture: ‘‘Anybody would think, from the 
fal-de-ral conclusion of my journal of yesterday, that 
I left town in a very gay humonr. But nature has 
given mea kind of buoyancy—I know not what to 
call it—that mingles even with my deepest afflictions 
and most gloomy heur. I have a secret pride—I 
fancy it will be most truly termed—which impels me 
to mix with my distress strange snatches of mirth 
‘which have no mirth in them.’” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.G.—The gentleman must be # rogue. Your case isa 
serious one. Do not, however, tamper with it, but consult 
a respectable solicitor. 

AsenponraN.—Creoles are not a distinct race, neither are 
they a mixture Of Europeans and Americans. A Creole is 
the offspring of European parents born in the Tropics. 

S. H. J.—The best plants are to be found in any green- 
mantied pond. The “ vallisneria" may be had at any shop 
where aquariums are sold, aud is an elegant plant, but 
requires light and care. 

W. J. B—The “Civil Service Guide,” will give you 
every information. Its cost is 2s. 6d. Your handwriting is 
sufficiently good for the Civil, or any other service. 

C. D.—Having once inserted your verses, how can you 
be so inconsisteut as to request us to repeat them—and be- 
cause, forsooth, you have lost the number in which they 
were printed. You should have more respect for your 
fellow readers. 

Citantey Staxwar, twenty-five, light complexion, dark 
hair and moustache, tall, and considered good looking, 
wishes to correspond with one of our fair readers. Age, 
from seventeen to twenty, who must be of a respectable 
family and of some means. Cartes exchanged. 

Fronence and Extra (sisters) would Tike to correspond 
with two gentlemen and exchange cartes with 4 view to 
matrimony. “Florence” is twenty-one; tall, an@ fair com- 
plexion, with brown hair and grey eyes. “ Ella" is nineteen, 
dark’ ‘brown hair and hazel eyes. Both. are thoroughly 
domesticated, and would make good wives. 

Frepertcn Frremays.—The IL O. U. is good without a 
stamp. You miust préve defendant's handwriting or an 
admission of the deht by him. Apply to a County Court. 
The cost of summons in the jurisdiction wherein defendant 
lives will be about 2s., that of hearing 4s. You will bea 
good witness for yourself. 

F. C.—To make toffee, put into a saucepan half a pound 
of brown sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, and « little 
essence of lemon or peppermint. Let it simmer over a slow 
Hre very gently until it obtains such a consistency that an 
iron skewer will standin it. Add « few blanched almonds 
before it gets quite cold. 

Acar, who is twenty-one, of tall, @taceful figure, golden 
hair, and blue eyes, can speak French and German fluently, 
and can sing and play. Has 400/. a year, and will have 
2000%. on her wedding day, desires to correspond with a 
gentleman who is tall and dark, an officer or foreigner pre- 
ferred. Caries to be exchanged. 

Ansrz C. desires an introduction to a gentleman of noble 
and affectionate disposition between twenty-three and 
thirty, with a moderate income; one who, iu lieu of money, 
would appreciate a domesticated and loving wife. “Annie” 
is rather fair, mediam height, and not bad looking. Age 
twenty-three. Cartes to be exchanged. 

J.J. Prttisc.—We are not aware of any cure for knock 
knees. It arises, we believe, frequently from weakness and 
want of care in the nursing; atall events, consult a medical 
man, or wait patiently in the hope that you will grow out of 
it. Your handwriting, albeit at present very schoolboyish, 
is promising, and with care and practice may become vety 
good and businesslike. 

Love, the son of a clergyman of the Established Church, 
with a geod salary, twenty-one years of age, 6 ft. in height, 
passably good‘looking, fond of home and music, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady from sixteen to nineteen years 
of age, pretty, domesticated, musical, and with an auntal 
income or some property. Cartes exchanged. 

Ro.ey and Pover ate both twenty-one. “Roley” is: a 
merry, clever, dark eyed girl, and *“ Poley” a laughing, 
saucy, blue eyed one. They are respectively 5f% 2in. in 
height, and waunt.to nicet with very good tempered, 
yentlentanty, clever, husbands. They are good housewives, 
and don’t care for money as long as there is enough to 
make both ends meet. They are both well educated. 

J. D.—If, as you say, you have signed to take in the work 
monthly you are clearly Mable, without, indeed, you can 
prove that the vendor has broken his portion of the con- 
tract, in'which case the decision will rest in the hands of the 
County Court Judge. “J. D.” adds that being under age he 
thinks he cannotbe sued. Probably, or, rather, perhaps pot, 
bat having signed an agreement, can * J. D.” reconcile it with 
hopour, not to say common bonesty, to attempt to seek 
shelter unJer such a plea? At all évents, it is a question for 
ibe decision of the before-meutioned jadge. 

Qverr, who is evidently a young man from the country, 
wishes to know whether there is any way of turning the 
course of the growth of the hair; for instance, a person's 
whiskers on ome gie grow. downwards, while on the other 


they grow upwards. He asks the way to cause the hair on 
both sides to grow downwards. On getting up each morn- 
ing, say for # month, well sempre your whiskers, then 
standing before your glass, take a good brush in each hand 
and apply them for at least a quarter of an hour, the t 
may be then in the course of some three months you will find 
your whiskers very docile and on their way towards your 
feet 

ApA and Ayxiz, two friends, wish to correspond matri- 
monially with two young gentlemen who must be tall, dark, 
nice looking, and fond of home, not under twenty-two. 
“Ada” ia nineteen, 5ft, 2}in. in height, with light brown 
hair and hazel eyes. “Annie” is the same age, nineteen, 
4ft. llim. in height, dark auburn hair, and hazel eyes. 
Both thoroughly domesticated, very good tempered, and 
considered rather pretty. Cartes to be exchanged. 

W. C.—“The Disinherited "is prettily conceived, but ass 
poem it is scarcely up to our mark. All we can say of the 
verses “ Eliza Jones,” “ Alice,” “Ambition,” “Revenge,” 
“A Prayer for E.,” “The Beauties of Nature,” “An Evening 
Ramble,” and “ Morning,” is tat their execution is so much 
out of proportion to their intention, that they are respect- 
fully declined. “TheLone Heart " and “ Youth" are under 
cousideration. 

Ay Orricex tn Biur (in the steamers betwéen New York 
and Liverpool, and in a fair way of getting promoted) wants 
a wife, but has not time to look for ome on shore in the 
usual way. He would like a fair young lady of about twenty 
to twenty-five; if she has @ littl money she would 
be more acceptable than otherwise. He is twenty- 
eight, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark eyes, hair, and whiskers, 
good tempered and robust in build, and every inch a sailor. 
The young lady must have had a ¢ education. He 
would prefer an orphan. Cartes exchanged. 

IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

O, tell me not those dreams were vain 

That linked my heart with thine for ever; 
I dream them o’er and o’er again, 
Like moons that wax but never wane, 
ln all the agony and pain 

Of love's long-suffering endeavour; 
Aud stiil they roll across my soul, 

Sweet syren strains, to leave me never, 


O, say thou not, “It might have been" 
O, never lisp, “It cannot be,” 
For thou hast so enthralled me, 
That I may not be free again. 
And wilt thou bid me, then, forget, 
Or coyly say, “Ah, no, not yet?” 
Nay, love, thou hast me in love's net, 
And I would not in faith be freo! J.F. 


Faep would be glad to know if a compositor would better 
his position by emigrating to America ? No, foralthough the 
scale of wages may be higher in America, the more than 
equally high price of provisions, rent, &c. weighs down 
the balance. Surely an able compositor should not bs with- 
out work in London. Again, the greatcitios of America are 
overrun with adventurers from every country in Europe, so 
that competition is even greater than in England. 

J. Barnp (of Bristol) asks us. “ Whena person is under sen- 
tence of death is the order for his execution signed by the 
Secretary of State or by the Queen, and is the reprieve 
always signed by Her Majesty?" The death-warrantis now 
never sigued by the Sovereign. This has not been the prac- 
tice since the reign of George IIL. The judge marks the 
sentence gn the list of indictments. The reprieve is signed 
only by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. 

Nemo, who apologizes for his indifferent writing by the 
manly acknowledgment that he is more used to tending 
machines than writing, would be glad to correspond with 
some of our young |: ts, réesidiug in or near Man- 
chester. They must be about twenty, of middle height, well 
educated, fond of music, of domestic tastes, and last, though 
not least, pretty, and, if possible, with a little money, but not 
indispensable. “* Nemo” is 23 years of-age, tall, black hair, 
moustache, &c., dark f , isa hanic with £90 per 
annum, with increase, of domestic tastes, and would do his 
best to be a good hus 

Vina asks why people have Rimeekes on Shrove Tuesday; 
The custom is derived from the heathen Fornaralia, cele- 
brated on the 18th of February, in memory of the making 
of bread before ovens were invented, by the goddess Fornare. 
Shrove is @ corruption of an old Saxon word, shrive, siguify- 
ing confession; hence Shrove Tuesday means Confession 
Tuesday. It was called so from the Roman Catholic 
practice of confessing and of being shrived or shrove, that is, 
obtaining absolution on this day. Shrove Tuesday was 
ever held a high festival during the middle ages, and very 
curious were the games practised on thatday. For instance, 
that of threshing the fot hen. 

At Shrovetide, to'shroving, go thresh the fat hen; 

If blindfold can kill her, then give in thy men: 

Maids, fritters, and pancakes, enough see you make, 

Let slut have One pancake, for company’s sake. 

In this game the hen was hung at the back of a man who 
had also~horse bells attached to.him. The rest of the 
villagers were blindfolded, and with boughs in their hands 
chased the man and the hen about within a certain enclo- 
sure, judging their whereabouts by the sound of the bells, 
thus sometimies threshing each other. The hen being 
killed, pancakes and fritters were made, The first pancake 
was offered to the “slut,” #¢, she who was noted for lying 
abed long, or any other miscarriage. Hence the first pan- 
cake generally fell. to the dog's share, for no girl gould be 
pormtes to acceptit, Shrove Tuesday, in fact, was a day 
n which, says an old writer, “men ate and drank, and 
abandoned themselves to every kind of foolery, as if they 
were to have their fill of pleasure before they were to die.” 
If England, and. Scotland it has ever been held a high 
hdliday, and one famous for its out of door sports. The other 
query, of the origin of sending valentines, will be answered 
probably in our next. 

Covurtizn.—l1. Yes, the lato SirC. B. Phipps, a portrait and 
memoir of whom we gave in our lastissue, was not only 
keeper of the Queen's privy purse, but honoured with her 
Majesty's friendship, 2. Sir Charles was interred in the 
catacombs of St. George's Cathedral, Windsor Castle, The 








coffin was deposited in that division used as the private 





burial place of the Dean and Chapter. To do honour to the 
memory of the deceased k did thé Prince of 
Wales, Prince Alfred, and 

the funeral ceremony, but be’ 

closed up in the place appointed . M. Bid. 
dulph (who, by the way, succeeds the late Sir C. Phipps as 
Privy Purse) brought from the Castle wreaths of immortelles, 
prepared by our kindly Queen and her Royal daughters) and 
placed them in the tomb. 

Marcvs Aytostus, twenty-two, 5 ft. 8} in. in height, dark 
complexioned, with black curly hair and black moustache, 
& business man, and, as Mark Antony says, “a plain, blunt 
man that loves his friend,” would like to correspond witha 
young lady with a view to matrimony. He is not ambitious, 
but would like the young lady to have some money of her 
own, Would feeVhighly honoured if “ Alice” or “ Kate’ 
the latter preferred—would respond and exchange cartes. 

J. H. W.—A eaptain’s commission cannot be purchased 
pe saltum. The regulation price of an ensigney in the ling 

4501., but before obtaining this the aspirant mus¢ pass an 
examination. The cust of outtlt depen is wuch upou taste and 
requirement—any sum between 1004 and 2002 Commis. 
sions in the Artillery, Engineers, and Murtines-are not ob. 
tained by purchase. Au ensign cannot—at least, in 
England—live comfortably upou his pay, which is about és, 
per diem, ‘ 

Even Arnone and Axicr ArysLer wish to correspond 
matrimonially with two young gentlemen from twenty. 
three to thirty, rather good looking, and not tvo fair, 
“Ellen” is tweaty-one, 5ft. Sin,.in height, brown curling 
hair, blue eyes, fair plexion, an idered good look. 
ing. “ Alice" is tweuty-two, 5 ft. 3}in, in height, dark brown 
hair, dark grey eyes, rather dark complexion, and con. 
sidered pretty. Both ladies are highly respectable, thoroughly 
domesticated, and of a very kind disposition. 

J.L. J. W. B. asks us how to remove scurf from the head? 
How to make his hands soft and white’? What 1s the best 
coment for! joining meerschaum together? And the quality 
of his handwriting ?—1, Crack a couple of eggs into a basin, 
the sameas you would fora puddiuy, beat it well into a 
lather, and wellrub itin, Then wash the head with tepid 
—or, if you are used to it, cold—water. 2. Do no work, and 
keep your hands clean.—3. if your meerschaum is of any 
value, don't trifle with it,ybut contract with the nearest 
pipe-seller—4. Your baudwriting is precisely of the kind 
we should expect from _a genileman who asks for a recipe 
for making his hands soft and white—viz., mincing and 
effeminate. 


Communications Recetvsp :— 


J. B, would like to correspond with “ C. H. G.” She think: 
she would make him a loving and affectionate wite. 

Rosa A,, nineteen, rather tall, wah dark hair and brown 
eyes, thinks “J, E,” just such a gentleman as she is in quest 
of, She would therefore be glad to heur further particulars 
and exchange caries, 

Joas A. would be most happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes, with a view to matrimony, with L. 8S.” “J. a."is 
twenty-five, very good looking, dark hair and dark eyes, 
and is certain that *»S. S,"’ will be satisiied with his appear. 
ance, He is very foud of home, and is at present in 
lirst-rate business. 

Decatur wishes to exchange cartes with “ Laurustina 
B. B." with a view to matrimony. He is twenty, dark, io 
possession of wealth equal. or more-than ber own, aud 
thinks he would make “ Laurustina B. B.” a good husband; 
also that she is just what he is looking foriu a wife. Will 
give full particulars, with carte, if favoured with an 
answer, 

CokNgLIz would like to try her hand at making “J.B. 0.” 
happy. Is very merry, clever, and tolerabiy good looking, 
well educated, and hopes “J. B. 0.” is the same. Sheis 
nineteen, and about 5 ft 3 in. in height, with dark hair and 
eyes. 

ve and B., two Irish boys, respond to “Alice” and “ Kate.” 
“A.” considers himself as good looking as any Irishman, 
5 ft, 10 in, in height, twenty-three, and of dark complexion. 
“ B.” is about the same height, age, and appearance of “A.” 
It “Alice” and * Kate” be in earnest and could make the 
north of Ireland their home, additional particulars can be 
ascertained. t 

Ava Vitters would like to hear further from “ M. M.C." 

Rose, who is twenty-four and of respectable family, feels 
inclined to take pity on “H. M. de R.,” who is in sud want 
of a wife. 

A. W. D., in answer to “S. P.{ with a fortune of 3000. 
says she is niuetgen, light brown hair, blue eyes, medium 
height, and considered a good musician on the piauo. Cartes 
to be exchanged, 

Nexxy would like to receive a carte from “ Augustus.” It 
pew she will send hers in return. 

JIDA craves Our assistance on behalf of herself and a 
frieud “Oriole.” The latter, who is twenty-one, of medium 
height, dark hair, beautiful grey eyes, good teeth, and 
clear complexion and merry disposition—in fact, a general 
favourite—would prefer a dark gentleman, but thinks: 
“ Son of Neptune” might respond. Cartes to be exchanged, 
and returned if not suitable. * Vida" is tall, of fair com- 
plexion, brown hair, blue eyes, considered.a good figure, 
twenty-five years of age, and would like the gentleman to 
be tall, dark, and in trade, Would like to correspond with 
“ H. M. de R.” (No. 145), if He will take the initiative. ‘Cartes 
to be exchanged. Neitter Vida” nor her friend “Oriole 
are ‘possessed of any money. They/are both in the same 
house of business in a quiet town where there are very {ew 
gentlomen of their own rank of life. 
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